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Foreword 


The publication programme of the Indian Council for Cultural Rela¬ 
tions is as old as the institution itself. Successive Director-Generals 
have encouraged and nurtured the activity and today, the Council has 
an established reputation as an important and leading publisher of 
books on India. 

The written word has over the years played a significant role in 
dismantling the artificial boundaries that keep people, civilizations 
and cultures apart, in removing misunderstandings and in fostering 
camaraderie and brotherhood. 

The organisation of the Intemadonal Symposium on India Studies 
(ISIS) in 1994was amsjorstepforward that contributed substantively 
towards bringing together India-scholars the world over. Under the 
Chairmanship of the scholar extraordinaire, Prof. K. Satchidananda 
Murty, ISIS was a watershed in the worldwide scholarly pursuit 
towards understanding India better. 

The Perennial Tree edited by Prof. Murty and Amit Dasgupta puts 
together some of the papers presented at the Symposium and pro¬ 
mises to be one of the most exciting and perceptive books in recent 
times on India. ICCR takes pleasure in co-publishmg this book along 
with New Age International (P) Limited. 


New Delhi 
Apnl 15th, 1996 


/fUjOA 

Meera Shankar 


Director General 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations 




Preface 


The International Symposium on Indian Studies (ISIS) was organised 
at Kovalam, Kerala, from November 28 to December 2,1994. This 
volume contains 24 papers selected from among those contributed to 
the Symposium, and the Inaugural Address delivered by the Prime 
Minister of India. The volume ends with a report on the proceedings of 
the Symposium. 

The genesis of the idea of the Symposium and its objectives 
have been set forth in a volume brought out on the eve of it, namely, 
The Divine Peacock: Understanding Contemporary India, edited 
by K Satchidananda Murty, with Amit Dasgupta as Associate Editor 
(Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 1994). 

The Symposium was intended to review India Studies in the 
world, consider the methodologies in vogue and the results obtained, 
identify neglected areas as well as new ones, stress the equal impor¬ 
tance of the present and the past, suggest possible, new ways of 
research and promote a holistic understanding of India. 

Some of the papers describe the state and achievements of Indology 
in different countries: Germany, France, Italy, Japan, Australia, North 
America. Some deal with the notions of Indian Civilization, of Bharat 
and Bharatiyata and Indian identity. There is a paper on the Eurocentric 
Approach to Indict and the Indian Discovery of Europe. Another is on 
What India can teach us, and yet another on the value and relevance of 
Dharmasastra. One of the papers is devoted to Bhakti, democracy and 
the study or religion and another on the constitution and social 
structure of India. A paper deals with the Indo-Islamic world. Two 
papers discuss Indian democracy. A paper is concerned with India 
and the world and another with science and technology in India. The 
last paper is concerned with the practicalities of India Studies. 

In view of the eminence of the contributors and the variety of themes 
dealt with, this book is bound to be an important contribution. 

We thank all the contributors for their cooperation. We thank the 
successive Director Generals, Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
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Preface 


Veena Sikri, Niranjan Desai and Shiv Shankar Mukheijec for their role 
in planning and organising the Symposium. Thanks are also due to 
Deepali Pal for the able assistance she rendered throughout. 

We had been searching for an appropriate title for the book. While 
many titles were considered, none seemed apt till Shri H.Y. Sharada 
Prasad suggested ‘The Perennial Tree’ which succinctly captures the 
resilience of this great ancient culture and civilization called India. 

K. Satchidananda Murty 
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Understanding the Mosaic that is India: 
The Need for a Holistic Approach* 

P. V. Narasimha Rao 


I have a distinct sense of fulfilment today at this inaugural function of 
the International Symposium on India Studies. Some years ago, in 
September 1991,1 had the privilege of interacting with a group of 
eminent German Indologists when I visited Bonn. Since then, I have 
been in constant touch with Indologists in many countries. It is 
something that I try to include in the programme in all my visits 
abroad, as it has always been my feeling that cultural and intellectual 
interaction and exchange are fundamental to the development of 
understanding between different peoples in this world and fundamental, 
therefore, to the development of meaningful relations in every sphere. 

I have had the privilege of visiting the largest number of countries 
in the world, may be about 120 so far. But, I can say with a certain 
amount of regret that wherever I went, I knew only three places, the 
conference hall, the hotel and the airport, This is not really knowing a 
country. So my claim that I have visited 120 countries, is rather 
technical. It does not have any reality in it because all hotels are alike. 
Maybe they are all Hiltons or Sheratons and so they are even more 
alike I All airports are likewise alike. That is not the kind of 
understanding I am talking about. 

Fortunately, India has been a country which has been studied by 


♦The address was delivered by the Hon’ble Prime Minister at the Inangnifd 
Function of the International Symposium on India Studies, Thiruvanthapnram, 
November 1993 
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scholars from several countries. It only means that this country has 
attracted scholars from all over the world. It is not so well known, 
however, that this country has also sent scholars abroad everywhere. 
If you see the interaction between Europe and India, it is a fascinating 
study of how people from here went there, how great scholars from 
Hungary, from France, from Italy, from Germany and, of course, from 
England came to India, spent several years, decades in fact. Some 
even died here. This shows that thcie is something which attracts 
India to other lands and other lands to India. It is not necessarily the 
country per se. It is something much more than the country. I am not 
talking of India as the geographical entity known as India today. That 
would be far too narrow a definition for Indologists to accept. Mohenjo- 
Daro is in Pakistan geographically, Taxila i s m Pakistan geographically 
and several places of Buddhist interest are in Afghanistan 
geographically. Afghanistan was called old Gandhara in the ancient 
period. The birthplace of the Buddha, Kapilavastu, is not in India 
today, it is in Nepal. Even if we take the Ramayana, Janakpuri or the 
land of Sita, is not in India today. It is in Nepal. A number of original 
places of events connected with history are in Myanmar (Burma) 
which was called Brahmadesh. The son of Aijuna call ed Babhruvahana, 
mentioned in the Mahabharata, has been traced to Indonesia. 

So, India, as we understand it, and perhaps, as Indologists 
understand it, is a much larger entity. It is a concept rather than a country. 
If this is understood as the basic fact, there will be no difficulty 
presented by the modem multiplicity of nation-states in South Africa. 
And, this , I think, is what Indologists have been looking for. When they 
study India, they study all these areas, and that is what constitutes the 
sum total of India Studies. 

The seed sown at that meeting in September 1991 in Bonn, where 
ideas were exchanged on various aspects of Indology and on the need 
to evolve innovative and fresh approaches to this whole gamut of 
subjects that is expressed by the term 'India Studies' have now 
matured, and grown into, what we hope, will be a very fruitful interaction 
at this international symposium. 

I will give you another example where India itself is subsumed in 
something else I had an occasion to visit the Columbia University in 
New York, to have some discussions about law and jurisprudence with 
some law teachers there. One of my friends happens to be a teacher 
there. During the lecture and during the discussions, I did not find 
anything about Indian jurisprudence at all. We have so many lawyers 
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lere some of whom are very eminent jurists. How is it then that no 
reference was made to India at all in the whole gamut of legal studies? 
During the tea recess, I asked one of the organisers of the meeting. He 
said, India, Pakistan etc. are all subsumed in Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence. So India also got completely left out in a particular 
larger entity and a larger concept. They were talking about Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence from which, of course, they could as well have 
talked about Roman law, from which today’s Indian jurisprudence and 
much of Indian law is derived. But not necessarily only from that 
source. It is one of the sources, albeit a principal one. And so, one 
concept gets subsumed into another and one has to understand the 
real rationale of calling this subject of your discussion ‘India Studies’. 

In this gathering of distinguished scholars, I need hardly stress that 
[ndology has a long history. Unlike many ancient civilisations, it is well- 
known that the Indian civilisation has a tradition that has essentially 
been preserved uninterrupted right up to the present day. And for much 
of this time, India and its people, its traditions, its culture have been 
a subject of study and sometimes, of fascination for people from other 
countries. India was known to Greece before Alexander. A number of 
Greeks wrote about India. A famous orator and rhetorician who lived 
in the second century a.d. declared Indians to be “happy and the most 
blessed people on earth”. Her wise men, he thought, excelled others 
in their self-control, righteousness and love of the divine being. I 
believe that the concept of rta* and unrta are understood by almost 
every Indian in his or her own way. The concept of rta is very strong in 
our scale of values. This has in turn, led to the intense and continuing 
debate of means and ends, exemplified in the political field by 
Mahatma Gandhi in our own century. That is the real origin of the 
means and ends discussion that has been there in our public life for a 
long time. Faxian, the earliest of the Chinese pilgrims, spoke of the 
middle kingdom in India as the country of numerous charitable and 
happy people enjoying good and humane governance. A flood of 
literature emerged right from ancient to medieval times. This has 
come to light from the prodigious efforts of modern scholars, both 
foreign and Indian, starting with Sir William Jones in the 1780s. The 
ancient Greeks were mostly interested in Upanishadic thoughts, while 
the Chinese were interested in Buddhist thought. Some of the most 
ancient Buddhist texts are not in India, they are in China and also in 

*Bia = truth, right, MacDonell’s dictionary. 
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Tibet. They are now being brought in some form or the other back to 
India. And there is so much that has gone from here and so much that 
we have to borrow just to keep in India. The Indira Gandhi National 
Centre for the Arts is trying to get all these things back, at least on the 
basis of microfilm. What has left Indian shores some 100 or 200 years 
ago, indeed, even BOO years ago, is being brought back bit by bit and 
rebuilt here as the most precious heritage that we had in the past. 

Those who visited India or studied India were interested in different 
aspects of it. Some studied its philosophies and sciences, others its 
political and economic life. Even those who studied philosophy paid 
exclusive attention to metaphysical philosophies and not to the ethical 
and political aspects. Of course, all students have to specialise. No 
one can study all aspects. But on the basis of one fragmentary study, 
one should not generalise about the whole. After reading the sacred 
books of India, it would be unjust to believe and say that its people are 
totally engrossed in the sacred to the exclusion of the secular. To give 
just one example, after exclusive studies of Vatsyayana, it would be 
unfair to conclude that Indians are excessively sensuous people. In 
order to understand, we need to be holistic. One is reminded of the oft- 
quoted story of the blind men who felt different parts of an elephant’s 
body with remarkably different interpretations. Can there not be an 
approach that combines specialisation with a broad vision and an 
understanding that does not make sweeping generalisations or 
interpretations on the basis of a narrow focus? Can we not combine 
specialisations of scholars in different aspects of India to create a 
whole that is greater than the sum of its parts? I think this is possible 
because the Indian view is essentially holistic. 

Some areas of Indology which have been ploughed and irrigated, 
are fertile, no doubt, and yielded good crops. But Indology has other 
areas—a veritable virgin soil which if explored and tended, would 
result in the bountiest of crops. It is the business of scholars to 
indentify unexplored areas and start work on them. Taking history, for 
example, must we have only the colonial, nationalistic or Marxian 
methods? Gibbon wrote about the decline and fall of Rome; Jadunath 
Sarkar wrote the same about the Mughal Empire. Both are great works. 
But in history, are these to be the only true models? How about the 
history of the people How about the social histories of all countries? If 
history is only confined to conquests and defeats, it is then reduced to 
something of a political tournament. It does not really catch or touch 
the lives of the people. Therefore, a time has come when the historians 
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also have to think of people who lived in those times. What was their 
relationship with the great events of those times? How were they 
affected? What effect did the battle of Panipat or of Kumkshetra have 
on the people? Nobody kndws. No one has really tried to delve into 
these aspects of history. We only know that X defeated Y and then sat 
on the throne. That is not enough. It is only a very lop-sided way of 
looking at history. 

I am aware that there are a number of scholars who have taken into 
account peoples’ lives and the impact wars, conquests and political 
events have had on their lives. But somehow, I feel that the focus always 
goes back to conquests or defeats, that is, to the political aspects but 
not deeply enough into the lives of the people. In philosophy, the 
methods much in vogue have been the comparative, the analytical and 
the phenomenological. I think, however, that new ways of studying 
Indian history, philosophy and sociology should now come to the fore. 

We have a whole gamut of oral literatures bequeathed from 
generation to generation, in addition to the written. At each point there 
is some embellishment. The main theme, however, is always there. But 
it is considerably enhanced, beautified or embellished. And this is how 
oral literature has been built up in India. I am sure, it is the same in 
other countries as well In India, the written literature is really very 
small in comparison to the oral. The oral has not been properly studied 
nor fully explored nor even folly printed. That is one aspect. Moreover, 
the wisdom contained in that oral literature has also not been folly 
brought out. So these are some of the things which need to be done. 
These are comparatively new areas. I don’t say that no one has touched 
them so far; many have, but still, they are not as oft-studied as other 
areas. 

I may also add that all our Shastras, sciences have been in poetry. 
The umbilical connection between science and literature is very clear. 
There has been very little prose in the old texts. For facility of 
remembering and of reproduction, our ancient Shastras have been 
rendered in poetry. And in this connection, oral literature is not prose; 
it is all poetry, beautifully written, and very easy to remember, to 
reproduce. What is difficult now is to decipher it and to say what it 
means. There are songs sung by village women, for instance. Some of 
the songs give you a recipe, some medical advice regarding, for 
instance, what is to be done if you have a headache or what is to be done 
if you have a fever. This is the kind of thing that is hidden in literature. 
Literature is self-contained. Poetiy is self-contained. At an overt level, 
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it has one meaning. But underlying it, there is yet another meaning. If 
we really know how to decipher this hidden meaning it will lead us to 
a particular science, a method, a truth, indeed a scientific truth. It has 
been handed over from generation to generation through both the oral 
as well as the written traditions. 

Indian civilisation is thousands of years old and it has some of the 
highest human achievements to its credit. To quote Basham, “yet our 
overall impression is that in no other part of the ancient world was the 
relations of man and man, and of the man and the State so fair and 
humane”. To us the most striking feature of ancient Indian philosophy 
is its humanism. And yet, in today’s world, the image of India, as seen 
in much of journalistic and in some scholarly works, focuses more 
often on criteria such as GNP, per capita income and other such 
superficial statistics. It has been said that for a nation to be an object 
of study in today’s world, the most important thing is to maximise 
military power and economic power. Permit me to say; as gently as I 
can, that I disagree. Indeed, to take such a position is, to my mind, 
tantamount to knowing the price of everything but the value of nothing, 
India’s heritage, I believe, is much more than this, 

To comprehend the whole time span of the Indian civilisation and 
the complexity of modem India is difficult. But such comprehension is 
a must today. Perhaps, no one can study India’s present 

and do equal justice to both. To, roma$Lb<a$e ithe .to 

understand it, But to discredit the post oh the basis of the 
considering that the latter has after all grown out of the former, is 
unbalanced. By all means, let us study the past. But, let us not, while 
extolling the glory that was India, forget what India is today. 
Likewise, letus by all means study the present. But, let us not fail to see 
what had been achieved in the past and how it stands in relation to the 
present. The relationship is something like that of the mother with the 
daughter. The daughter was the mother’s trace, but is an independent 
entity by herself. Again while examining the past, we have to keep a 
balance between the bright and the not so bright. In our literature, we 
have some reactions about the past which tend to be one-sided. I have 
often pondered over the following telling lines of the great poet Sri Sri, 
the father of modern Telugu poetry: 

Ejati chantra chuchind, emunnadi garva karanam? 

Narajdti chantra samastam, parapidana pardyanam. 

He asks what is great in any nation’s history? Man’s history throughout 
is an unending exploitation of man by man. Now, you cannot possibly 
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say this is totally wrong. But you can certainly say that this is one way 
of possibly looking at the past, looking at history. And then we have a 
line from the Mahabharata, which says, “that the past is always better 
than the future”. Now this is something again of a dogma. To always 
look at the past as something which was better than anything that is 
going to come is absolute atavism. This approach also is an extremist 
approach. The other approach which holds that the future is always 
necessarily and in everyway better than the past is also an extremist 
approach. There has to be a balance between the two approaches. 

I am sure, many scholars would find it extremely exciting and 
fascinating to study how during the last, say, 1000 years or so, different 
religions were rubbing shoulders with each other in India. How did 
these religions come to co-exist? Today an isolated communal riot is 
unfortunately great news. It is flashed all over the world. But, in over 
five hundred and fifty thousand villages in India, different religions co¬ 
exist peacefully. How does this happen? How did the poets, saints in 
all these religions come to live with each other and find the connection 
between one religion and another in spite of the fact that the religions 
are fundamentally so different? Logically, these religions cannot mix. 
And yet they did, bringing about something akin to a third kind of faith. 
What is Sufism for instance? What are these melas or the religious 
congregations that we find among Christians, Muslims, Hindus and so 
on? I have gone to many Urses in my time when I was younger. There is 
hardly any Urs'm India which I have not visited. And there is hardly any 
Urs, indeed, no Urs at all, where I found those believing in only one faith. 
No, most emphatically, no. They are all mixed. 

Belief in God appears unfortunately to be restricted to periods when 
we are in trouble I We accept faiths, worship at all the shrines only to 
see that we pass in our examinations! This is the kind of selfishness 
that has been built into religion. We have made God a person whom we 
have to propitiate. What are all these Shantis of vigrahas? Oh, we say, 
Saturn is against you, therefore, you must propitiate. Poor Saturn has 
become something like your ally or if he is angry with you, you have to 
propitiate him and give him some sweets, so that he is pleased with 
you! 

Today we tend to humanise God and give him all the attributes of 
human beings! We do this because when unmixable links have to mix 
and co-exist, there is no way we can throw out any religion from this 
country and say that only one religion will remain. That is what some 
political parties are trying to do today. I am sure they will fail. What 
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India has tried to do for thousands of years, they cannot possibly undo. 

The effort that the Indian people have made over the centuries to live 
together, to co-exist, to seek harmonisation and to understand the 
same things from different angles, is summed up in the ancient words: 
Ekam sat, Vipra bahudhd vadanti ; which translates to, Truth is one, but 
wise men call it differently. Now, this is not just a maxim. This has been 
brought into the real life of the nation and the individual lives of her 
people. There have been skirmishes, true, with heads broken and 
black eyes, but, what is the total picture as you see it today? I would, in 
fact, be surprised if there were no skirmishes. But what is really 
gratifying is that at the end of it all, you have harmony. You have peace. 
You have co-existence. 

A theory says that man is rising from a lower to a higher plane of 
existence. Another says that man is deteriorating generation after 
generation. What we need today is an objective and unbiased middle 
path in our approach to human affairs. 

The International Symposium on India Studies presents a unique 
opportunity to study the past of this land and on this basis, to 
understand its present and contemplate its future. When I thought 
about what I should say to you, the distinguished scholars of this 
Symposium who will spend the next few days in unscrolling the entire 
panorama of India Studies, I felt I should say that you are in the best 
position today to look at the entire world through the prism of India and even 
more so, to look at India through the world's eyes. And, while learned papers 
are read and discussed on all aspects of Indian culture, religion, art, 
philosophy and history, I hope, that together you will evolve a 
methodology and an approach for a greater understanding of India and 
of the world at large , poised as we are on the verge of a new millennium. 
Contemplating the history of human civilisation, one finds unending 
instances of strife and aggression. Modem civilisation is replete with 
legacies not only of bitter disputes among nation-states but of unending 
aggression against other peoples and nations. The expansionism 
practised by powerful nations in the last 500 years brought the entire 
globe under their influence. 

In his novel, Heart of Darkness Joseph Conrad wrote and I quote, 
“the conquest of earth which mostly means taking it away from those 
who have a different complexion and of slighdy flatter noses than 
ourselves is not a pretty thing when you look at it too much. "When I look 
at the history of the world in the centuries gone by, I find that it is to the 
credit of the people inhabiting this sub-continent that by showing 
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unique restraint, they have avoided political domination of countries 
both far and near. I believe that this is a very important example which 
the history of India bears for the nations of the world. The question 
arises, and it has arisen many times before, as* to why it is that the 
people of India achieve this distinction or non-distinction. Was it 
political weakness that they could not conquer other lands, or was it the 
inner strength inspired by the Indian ethos? There is first a temptation 
to put it down to political weakness which the intellectual often tries to 
philosophise and explain away. It is roundly dubbed as a case of sour 
grapes. But on closer scrutiny, this explanation does not seem to be 
universally applicable. It is impossible to imagine that the great 
emperor Ashoka, who sent his son and emissaries to Sri Lanka, could 
not really annex Sri Lanka. It is impossible when you consider the 
enormous power that he had attained. But, of course, at the zenith, he 
renounced everything. On closer scrutiny, this explanation does not 
seem to be universally applicable. In the first place, the Indian ethos 
does not contain acquisitiveness as a predominant element. Whether 
this is right or wrong, I do not know, but it is a fact. A king does not 
necessarily mean an absolute despot. He only represents a functionary 
in a system. He could, of course, become a despot, depending on how 
the system works and so can Presidents or dictators become despots. 
I am not talking of Prime Ministership! Besides, we have ancient 
maxims like Swastir Manushyebhyaha (May human beings prosper). 
Noboby has said “May /prosper” or “May Indians prosper”. And, the 
saying Udaracantanamtu Vasudhaiva Kutumabam (For the noble indeed 
the world itself is their family) is, of course, on everybody’s lips. 
Maxims that probably pre-date recorded history and yet have become 
permanently ingrained in Indian thought point to a world-view which 
leaves little scope for conquest as a way of life. In sum, one has to take 
a comprehensive and balanced view in characterising a civilisation 
that is true to its origin. There is some reason to believe that India 
could have turned herself into a huge military fortress. Enough was 
known about weapons and warfare for a long time in the distant past. 
I have seen several scholars who have done excellent work on the 
weapons system in ancient India and I find that it was something 
unbelievably sophisticated. Yet, India chose not to militarise. Many 
cultures, civilisations, military hordes and political systems came to 
India and were Indianised. Rabindranath Tagore in his poem “Bharat 
Teerth” celebrates this mingling of cultures. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad describes this as a common nationality shaped by nature’s 
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hidden anvil over centuries, From the earliest known past, Indians have 
attempted to develop their own ideals and ideologies and social, 
economic and cultural systems. No penal laws, police or magistracy 
were required to implement the ideal of Ahimsa. Thus, the study of 
India is not for those who would like to weigh India against a set of alien 
parameters, nor for those who are looking for a set and mould familiar 
to them and try to fit India into that mould. 

Classical Indology and the study of India’s ancient culture will and 
should continue to attract the interests of scholars worldwide. But, / 
would like to ask scholars here to ponder on the need for a more holistic 
approach. After thousands of years of existence, we have in India, 
perhaps, the most unique example, of a nation-state, of the largest 
democracy in the world, where a truly democractic polity guides a 
population that is perhaps the most diverse in the world in its multi¬ 
cultural, multi-religious'and multi-linguistic pattern. And I am glad 
that you are going to discuss, as one of your themes, the question of 
plurality. This is the question that is engaging the attention of many 
modem nation-states. They just do not know how to cope with more 
than one language, or with more than one culture. India has something 
to offer. We cope with 18 languages in the Constitution itself and taking 
those which are not enumerated in the Constitution, the number goes 
into hundreds. We cope with all kinds of people, languages, cultures, 
faiths, beliefs, superstitions if you like, and then it is a mosaic which is 
very difficult to decipher. But we have coped with them for hundreds of 
years. So we have something to offer in this. And instead of crying over 
the difficulties caused by such diversity, the founding fathers of our 
nations and their successors and the people of India have held this to 
be one of our great assets—this unique and fascinating concept of 
unity in diversity, where every strand enriches the tapestry of the nation 
as a whole. 

Let students of India’s present try to visualise the India of the future. 
Maybe it is India’s destiny to ensure that, as Whitman put it, nature and 
man shall be disjoined and defused no more. And this is perhaps what 
India can present to the world as its own contribution of a variegated 
history and culture. 

I thank you very much. I have great pleasure in inaugurating your 
Symposium. I wish you all success 
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Let us cast a foreigner’s glance—a Greek or Roman eye—at Indian 
society towards the 4th-3rd century bc and onwards. 

According to Magasthenes’ Indika (as quoted by Strabo), or later to 
Arrian’s Indike, India’s population was divided into 7 classes; 

1. the so-called sophistai or philosophers, 

2. the farmers, 

3. the shepherds, 

4. the craftsmen and businessmen, 

5. the warriors, 

6. the inspectors and controllers, and 

7. those who discuss and decide with the king and other officials 
concerning the public interest. 

Pliny’s encyclopaedic Natural History (c. 75 ad) in chapter 6, section 66, 
gives a similar, though somewhat different account of the Indian 
population, as divided into 5 classes: 

1. the farmers, who till the ground, 

2. the warriors, 

3. the traders, 

4. the superior and richest category, composed of those who are in 
charge of administration, justice, and who act as royal counsel¬ 
lors, and 

5. those who devote themselves to wisdom, which, in turn, is often 
akin to religion. 

The first four categones have easily been identified with the four 
mam functional classes of the traditional Indian society, whereas the 
fifth group is somewhat apart and apparently intriguing, and evidently 
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that of the renouncers or sarnnydsms, etc. Similarly, among the alleged 
“philosophers”, Megasthenes and his successors had distinguished 
between the bra(c)hmanae and the sarmanae, that is the brahmanas and 
the kamanas . 

It would naturally be pointless here to enter into a discussion of the 
so-called caste system, or to imagine that an ancient organization can 
be valid today without any change. But we can ask what purpose it 
served, whether it can suggest appropriate solutions to existing prob¬ 
lems. In the above descriptions, what is relevant still is that foreign 
observers viewed Indian society as a well organized structure, which 
was notdevoid offlexibility, as, in many cases, it provided an issue even 
for thoseindividuals who wished to escape the usual way of life. On the 
other hand, each of the above functional classes was obviously consid¬ 
ered to be a necessary component of Indian society, and thus was 
viewed as taking a legitimate part, as cooperating, in the general 
course of affairs at one level or other It naturally ensues that not only 
the social groups, but also the individuals, would feel that they all had 
some place orusefol occupation in society at large, that they were part 
and parcel of an existent larger unit. Hence—and although, as we 
know, there were Candelas and conditions were certainly harsh for 
many people—nevertheless, on the whole, such a balanced organiza¬ 
tion certainly helped a majority of India’s inhabitants to find a 
meaning in their life, it provided them with a sense of solidarity, 
therefore of security, so that they were not confronted with this feeling 
of loneliness and exclusion which, nowadays, in many western coun¬ 
tries, leaves so many people miserable, terribly alone or abandoned in 
a chaotic world. 

Many well-known passages of the Bhagavad Gita emphasise how 
each individual has a role to play, a task to fulfil, if only “to sustain the 
world”, to participate in the eternal dharma. It is stated in chapter 25 
(I quote van Buitenen’s translation): “Pursue the daily tasks disinter¬ 
estedly, for, while performing without self-interest, a person obtains 
the higher good.” 

tasmad asaktah satatam karyarn karma samacara 
asakto hy acaran karma param apnotipurusah (25.19), or: 

“You too must act while only looking to what holds together the world” 
(25.20), 

loka-samgraham evapi sampasyankartum arhasi (25.20), or again 
‘The wise, disinterested man should do his acts... to hold the 
world together” (25.25). 
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kuryad xndvaifis tathasaktah ciku^ur loka-sarrigraham (25.25). 

Finally every one remembers the famous Gita sentence: “It is better to 
carry out our own Law poorly than another’s Law well” (25.35). 

srey'dn sva-dharmo vigunah parardharmat sv-anustkitat (25.35): 

Whatever the metaphysical background of such Gita passages, it 
can be observed that, today also, it is a comfort for people to be 
integrated socially. Indeed, an antique and long-lasting organization 
has, to a certain extent, answered general human needs: in this sense 
it can serve as a reminder to social workers that convincing frames are 
to be invented if we really wish to combat exclusion—one of the plagues 
of the present decades. 

On the other hand, there is no reason why society should engulf the 
individual. In classical India, man also is seen as a dynamic structure, 
variously combining unity and diversity. As is well known, the aim is 
to develop the complete man, whose activities and life are organised in 
accordance with the tnvarga set, kdma, artha, dharma, to be further 
crowned by moksa. 

A similar preoccupation has been expressed in a slightly different 
way, thanks to the asrama theory, according to which a man will 
successively pass from the state of brahmacann to that of grhastha, of 
vanaprastha, and finally of samnydsin Naturally, each stage has spe¬ 
cific duties, which are detailed in the Artha Sastra (AS) (1.3.9-12), 
(henceforth Artha Skstra would be referred to as AS) following the “law 
laid down m the three Vedas” ( trava dharma, AS, 1.3.4). Among other 
things, the householder is invited to earn his living and make generous 
gifts to dependents, the student to concentrate on learning, the forest 
anchorite to live on forest produce (only), the wandering ascetic to 
have full control over his senses, etc. (cf. Kangle’s trsl.): grhasthasya 
svadharmajivah. . .bhrtyeua tyagah (9), brahmacarinah svddhydyah . . . 
(10), vanaprashtasya . . . vanyas caharah (11), panvrajakasya 

jitendriyatvam . . . (12). 

Thus the 4 dsramas can be seen as complementary. But, whatever 
their specific duties they all have to comply with important common 
duties, also listed in the same AS passage (1.3.13): “abstaining from 
injury (to living creatures), truthfulness, uprightness, freedom from 
malice, compassionateness andforbearance” (Kangle’s trsl.): saruesdm 
ahimsd. satyam saucam anasuyanrsamsyam ksama ca, a programme 
which is worth being put forward nowadays also! 

In this, and in most cases (whatever the historical process), the AS 
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andDharmaSastras’ method could be described as follows: ageneral 
pattern is drawn up, then the ensuing rules have to be adapted 
according to the specific situations. It has even been observed that “all 
courts in ancient and medieval India were required to administer the 
law ofthe texts tempered by common sense and reason. . .‘adecision 
should not be given by merely relying on the text of the sastra; when 
consideration of a matter is divorced from reason and common sense 
loss of dharma results’ "(Kane, History of Dharmasastra, III, 259). 
Normally, a matter in dispute has four feet: “law, transaction, custom, 
and the royal edict”, dharmasca vyavaharas ca cantrayi raga-sasanam ca 
(AS, 3.1.39, Kangle’s trsl.). The same respect for custom is manifest 
in the religious codes of the Buddhist and Jain communities. Accord¬ 
ing to the latter, procedure ( vavahdra ) is said to be of five sorts, for it 
can be based upon the sacred text, the religious tradition, a command, 
the rule, custom ( dgame sue ana dharana fie, Vavahara Sutta 10.2). 
Extenuating circumstances naturally have to be taken into account; 
and it is systematically enjoined to be particularly lenient towards old, 
or sick, oryoung, or ignorant, or weak, or disabled people (Vav2.6.17; 
cf. the Pali Vinaya, PED ed. Ill 33, and passim). For its part the AS 
proclaims “special fines should be imposed according to the special 
nature of men and offences ”, pumsdparadharvtsesena danda-vis'esah 
karyah (AS, 3.20.20). It further comments: “The head of a religious 
order, an ascetic, a sick person, one exhausted by hunger, thirst of 
journey, a foreigner, one groaning under a fine, and an indigent person 
should be shown leniency”, Urthakaras tapasvi vyadhitah k^utpipdsadhva- 
klantas tiroyanapado danda-khedi nifkihcanas canugrahydh (AS, 3.20.21). 
This is not meant to imply that such principles did not obtain outside 
India. But it is significant that they are insisted upon in all the 
communities, including those who are known to preach tapas and said 
to be extremely stern. On the other hand, the judges are also told “And 
men are to be honoured on account of excellence in learning, intellect, 
valour, noble birth and deeds”, ptijya vidya buddhi paumjabhijanar 
karmatisayatas ca purusah (AS, 3.20.23). 

Not only are all these provisions ofthe various law boks humane, they 
are remarkably wise, as they take into account all the particular and 
individual aspects, they recognise differences as legitimate. The 
same attitude prevails in the case of a conquered territory, where the 
king “should carry out what is agreeable and beneficial to the sub¬ 
jects”, also what he has promised” (AS, 13.5.3). ‘‘For, he who does not 
keep his promise becomes unworthy of trust . . ., also he whose 
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behaviour is contrary to that of the subjects. Hence he should adopt a 
similar character, dress, language and behaviour (as the subjects) ”, 
tasmat samana sila vesa bhasacarat&m upagaeehet (AS, 13.5.6-7). It is 
even added: “And he should show the same devotion in festivals in 
honour of deities of the country, festive gatherings and sportive 
amusements”, desa-devata-sarndjotsava-viharesu ca bhaktim anuvarteta 
(AS, 13.5.8). In this passage concerning “Pacification of the con¬ 
quered territory” (labdharprasamana), the AS recommends neither 
weakness nor hypocrisy—but shrewdly shows consideration for the 
new subjects' customs, beliefs, and feelings. Many revolts, even in 
recent years, have taught us how wise Kautilya’s recommendations 
are. They are all the more striking when we remember what western 
attitudes and maxims have too often been. 

Naturally, theoretical advices should not blind us to the shortcom¬ 
ings which inevitably arise in practice. Nevertheless the AS state¬ 
ments tally with the tolerant attitude towards religious conceptions 
and manifestations which, generally, is so characteristic of classical 
India. Where else can so many different views be upheld at the same 
time? While philosophers or mystics contemplate an Absolute, an 
impersonal Principle, or a supreme Isvara, ordinary people, according 
to their capability, are seen to resort to some kind of “diffuse polythe¬ 
ism”, or to what has been termed “henotheism”. In this connection, 
Prof. R. N. Dandekar wrote (in 1968): 

Henotheism represents a distinct religious attitude, namely 
that of ecclecticism (as against absolutism or exclusivism) which 
has characterised Hinduism almost throughout its history. Its 
further development may be traced to the concept of istadevata 
which implies a complete freedom of choosing one's special god 
and mode of worship, without, however, allowing that freedom to 
become in any way detrimental to other gods and other forms of 
worship. . .. One could claim that one’s god was supreme, but one 
must not claim that that god was unique. It may be incidentally 
added that it is the two doctrines, namely, of adhikara (spiritual 
competence) and of istadevata (freedom of worship), which have 
helped to bring about a kind of religious adjustment among the 
various peoples and cults which have gone to make up the unity that 
is Hinduism [God in Hindu Thought, reprinted in Insights into 
Hinduism, Delhi 1979, p. 117]. 
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In effect, tolerance is constantly encouraged. More than that: the 
Apastambha Dharma Sutra or the Buddhist Suttanipata , or the Jain 
Suyagada recommend against praising one’s own creed and blaming 
that of the opponent. We can even see, thanks to Anoka’s inscriptions, 
that this mutual respect has been a principle of government. Witness 
the 12th Rock Edict, where it is stated that the king 

is honouring all sects, ascetics and householders, with gifts and with 
honours of various kinds. But he does not value either gifts or 
honours so (highly) as (this), that a promotion bf the essentials 
should take place. . .its root is this, viz., guarding (one’s) speech, 
(i.e.) that neither praising one’s own sect nor blaming other sects 
should take place. . . But other sects ought to be honoured in every 
way. If one is acting thus, he is promoting his own sect and is 
benefiting other sects as well. If one is acting otherwise than this, he 
is hurting his own sect and wronging other sects. For whosoever 
praises his own sect (or) blames other sects,—all (this) out of pure 
devotion to his own sect, with the view of glorifying his own sect,— 
if he is acting thus, he rather injures his own sect very severely... ”, 
pujayitavyah eoa ca tuparaparqadah. . . / evam kurvan atma-paryadam 
vardhayati para paryadam api ca upakaroti (D. C. Sircar’s Sanskrit 
rendering; trsl. following Hultzsch). 

In the field of dialectics, such readiness to pay attention to all 
aspects of an object has ledjainism to the doctrine known as anekanata- 
vada, which in turn is supplemented by the doctrine of syadrvada. To 
quote A. N. Upadhye, 

Because of this infinite-fold constitution of a thing, there can be 
infinite points of view. . .Thejaina philosopher has taken the fullest 
advantage of it not only in building his system by a judicious search 
and balance of various view-points, but also in understanding 
sympathetically the views of others from whom he differs and in 
appreciating why there is adifference between the two. This analyti¬ 
cal approach to reality has saved him from extremism, dogmatism 
and fanaticism, and has further bred in him remarkable intellectual 
toleration, a rare virtue indeed. 

Tolerance, though, should not be confused with indifference or 
inaction. On the contrary, it is an active disposition. But action should 
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be carefully thought out, should not be divorced from morality, con¬ 
centration/meditation, wisdom (i*/a, samddhi/dhydna, prajM). It sup¬ 
poses freedom from ignorance (avidya) and right knowledge, and 
courage. For, in the words of Asoka, “It is difficult to perform merito¬ 
rious deeds. Who initiates virtuous deeds accomplishes something 
difficult.” (RE 5 bc: kalyanarp, duskaram. Yah. adhikarah kalyanasya sah 
duskaram karoti, Sircar’s Skt. rendering). One of the most commend¬ 
able of these virtuous deeds is mentioned at the end of RE 4, viz. the 
right teaching: “For this is the best work, namely, instruction in the 
Law. And the practice of the Law is not (possible) for a person devoid 
of good conduct” (RE 4 G-H, trsl. following Hultzsch. Sircar’s render¬ 
ing: etat stresthamkamayat dharmanusasanam. Dharmarcaranam api na 
bhavati asilasya). As for the king, Asoka thinks that his “duty is (to 
promote) the Welfare of all men. But the root of that is this, exertion and 
the dispatch of business” (RE 6, D. G. Sircar's rendering: kartavya 
matam hi me sarvaloka hitam. Tasya ca punah etat mulam—utthanam 
artharsantirna ca). So saying, Asoka agrees with the AS recommenda¬ 
tion (1.19.33): “For the king the (sacrificial) vow is activity, sacrifice 
the administration of affairs” (Kangle’s trsl.). 

rajho hi vratam utthanam, yajnah karyanusasanam. 

In fact, all human beings should never cease being energetic. 
Warnings against sluggishness recur again and again. For instance, in 
continuation of the TaittinyaAranyaka (7.11.1), the Taittirya Upanisad 
recommends not to be immersed in sloth when it comes to truth, 
dharma, etc. satyan na pramaditavyam, dharman na pramaditavyam 
(1.11.1). Vigilance is also one of the major themes recurring in Jain 
and Buddhist teachings. The Dhammapada and Udanavarga devote a 
whole chapter to the subject, Apramada varga, of which the first stanza 
runs: 

apramado hy amrta padam, pramado mrtyunah padam, 

apramatta na mnyante, yepramattah sada mrtm (Uv 4.1). 

Radhaknshnan renders the corresponding Pali version thus: “Vigi¬ 
lance is .the abode of eternal life, thoughtlessness is the abode of 
death. Those who are vigilant (who are given to reflection) do not die. 
The thoughtless are as if dead already” (Dhp, 2.1). Similarly, the Jain 
scriptures continually invite to listen to the teaching of the Law, and 
warn against sluggishness souna ma pamaitthd (Candavejjhaya 2d). 
The Suyagada (1.8 3) is explicit: 

pamayam kammam ahamsa a-ppamayam tahavaram 
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“They call sloth karma, and non-sloth the contrary (absence of 
karma)Again, in one of the most popular books of the Svetambara 
canon, the Uttarajjhdyd, the tenth lesson is a call to vigilance: out of the 
37 stanzas which compose it, 36 close with the burden: 

samayam, Goyama, mapamayae, 

which, it is true, has been variously interpreted, either as “Gautama, be 
careful all the while” (Jacobi), or as “Do not forfeit, do not squander 
your opportunity” (Alsdorf). Whatever the literal meaning there is no 
doubt concerning “the exact purpose of the whole sermon which from 
the transitoriness of human life and from the "gradation list of rarities” 
(Upadhye) draws the conclusion that the opportunity which Goyama is 
so fortunate to have [viz., human birth] is as short as it is rare so that 
he must make use ofit andonno account forfeit it through carelessnes” 
(Alsdorf, Kleine Schriflen, p. 228). 

Such advice certainly reflects both the alleged “pessimism” and 
“tragic sense of life” which has been said to often overshadow philoso¬ 
phies of India (K. Satchidananda Murty, “Philosophical Thought in 
India”, Diogenes 24, winter 1958; 21) and , on the other hand, the 
confidence which India places in man, in human intelligence, knowl¬ 
edge and will. Referring to Buddha, Mahavira and Sankara, Prof. 
Murty points to a sort of balance between the two above tendencies. At 
the same time, he emphasies that 

even in these philosophies the problem is how to conquer suffering 
and death . . . Transcendence was what they aimed at. And the 
unmistakable answer of all Indian philosophies is that the tragic is 
not the whole of existence, for, according to Vedanta, Brahman is 
ananda, bliss (p. 22). 

This is certainly one of the most comforting aspects of India’s 
message: that, in many ways, human beings construct, create them¬ 
selves. They have the power to do so, for “self is the lord of self’. 

attd hi attano matho, 

says the Dhammapada , in the ‘Bhikkhuvagga’ (35.21), using a pdda 
which, m its Sanskrit form, recurs in 16 out of the 26 stanzas which 
compose the Atmavarga of the Udanavarga (ch. 23). This tallies with 
the fact that individuals are defined by their behaviour (like social 
groups by their occupations). More precisely, what is important is not 
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the external appearance or demeanour, but the conduct and true 
nature of each of us. The ‘ Brahmanavagga’ of the Dhammapada (26), 
as well as many Buddhist passages again and again warn that “Not by 
matted hair, not by lineage, not by caste does one become a Brahmin. 
He is a Brahmin in who there are truth and righteousness.” Further: 
“Because he has put aside evil he is called a Brahmin” (Dhp, 26.11; 
26.6. Radhakrishnan’s trsl.). The Sanskrit Udanavarga has the exact 
counterpart: 

najatabhir na gotrena najatya brahmanah smrtah 

yasya satyam ca dharmarn [sic] ca sa sucu brahamano sa ca, and 

vdhitatvat tupapanam brahmano vai nirucyate (38.7-8). 

It is clear therefore that fundamentally we all enjoy a degree of 
freedom and are responsible for what we make of ourselves. Hence all 
Indian traditions insist on the necessity for any human being to control 
firmly all his activities—whether psychic or physical—, to always be in 
control of his senses, jitendnya, to “remain equable in success and 
failure”, 


siddhy-asiddhyoh samo bhutva (BhG 24 48). 

To sum up with a stanza common to the MBh (5.39.73c-d-74a-b), the 
Udanavarga (20.19) and the Dhammapada (17.3): “Let a man overcome 
anger by non-anger (gentleness), let him overcome evil by good, let 
him overcome the miser by liberality, let him overcome the liar by truth 
(Radhakrishnan’s trsl.): 


akrodhena jayet krodham asadkum sadhuna jayet 
- jayet kaduryam danena satyenalika-vadmam. 

Once more what is recommendced is not a passive attitude, but a 
pacific crusade against all possible hostile or selfish instincts, which 
are to be replaced by a constantly benevolent, charitable behaviour, 
even when circumstances are unfavourable. As specified in the Dhp 
and Uv. Him I call a Brahmin who is without hostility among those who 
are hostile, who is peaceful among those with uplifted staves” 
(Radhakrishnan): 


aviruddho viruddhesu tv atta-damdesu nirvrtah 
. bravum brahmanam hi tarn (Uv 33.39, Dhp 36.24). 

Further, this benevolence should not be restricted to mankind: it must 
be spread to all living beings, even to the humblest ones: “Him I call 
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a Brahmin who lays aside the rod with regard to creatures, moving or 
unmoving, who does not kill creatures” (after ftadhakrishnan): 

mik&ptardaitfaip. bhutesu traseju sthavareqa ca 

yo na hanti hi bhutani bravimi br&hmanam hi tam ( Uv ). 

The Dhpg oes further, as the corresponding third pada expects the true 
Brahmin not only not to kill, but also not to cause others to kill. 

yo na hanti na ghateti brauimi . . . 

Actually one should be aware that all living beings are liable to 
experience pain—which they should be spared as far as possible: for 
it should be obvious to all that fundamentally all men, and, in fact, all 
living beings, have similar feelings and reactions, so much so that we 
should spontaneously develop a sense of solidarity. As far as mankind 
is concerned, the Dhammapadayuts it very simply: “All men tremble at 
punishment, all men fear death... all men love life. Likening others 
to oneself one should neither slay nor cause to slay” 

sabbe tasanti dandassa sabbe bhayanti maccuno 
/ sabbesamjivitarjt piyam 

attandm uparnam katva haneyya na ghataye (Dhp , 10.1-2). 

The same views are expressed in the Hitopadesa, Manu (5.45), or the 
MBh (13.114,6), where it is also added that pain or wrong inflicted on 
others finally brings misery to the wrong doer. Therefore “one should 
not behave towards others in a way which is disagreeable to oneself. 
This is the Law in a nutshell”. 

na tat purasya sarfidadhydt pratikddan yad atmanah: 

esa samksepato dharmah ( MBh 1.8). 

Naturally such sayings are also found outside the Indian tradition: 
Radhakrishnan refers to Confucius or to Matthew and Luke. But in the 
Indian traditions such warnings are all the more convincing as, on the 
other hand, some sort of retaliation is viewed as inevitable in conse¬ 
quence of the law of ‘karman’. As for the detailed arguments, they 
differ according tc the philosophical systems. Many would remember 
the words addressed by the Lord to Aijuna in the BhG (28.28ff.): ‘The 
taintless yogin effortlessly savours the infinite bliss that is the touch of 
brahman . Yoked in yoga, he sees himself in all creatures, all creatures 
in himself—he sees everything the same. When he sees me in every¬ 
thing and sees everything in me, I will not be lost to him and he will not 
be lost to me . . .” (v. Buitenen’s trsl.). 
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yunjann evam sadatmanam yogi vigata kalmasah 
sukhena brahma samparsam atyantam sukham asnute. 
saruabhutarsham atmanam sarua bhutanl citmani 
iksate yogaryuktdtma sarvatra samordarsanah 
yo mdmpasyati sarvatra saruarri ca mayi pasyati 
tasyaham napranasyami sa ca me na pranaJyati. 

As for the Jains, it is well known that the vrataswhich they take result 
immediately from the ontological tenets of their doctrine: right con¬ 
duct ( samyak-cantra) is the direct consequence of samyag-ynana and 
darsana. This is explained clearly in the 4th lesson of the Dasaveyaliya 
Sutta, “Concerning the six groups of souls”, chajjivaniya nam ajjhayanam, 
viz. souls (jiva ) “incorporated in earth-, water-, fire-, wind-bodies, souls 
incorporated in plant-bodies, andm (spontaneously) moving bodies.” 
The latter are of various kinds, as they have 2,3,4 or five senses. This 
sixth group is the group of (spontaneously) moving (souls). The 
Dasaveyaliya continues: ‘Towards these six groups of souls, the 
(monk) should not perform any act of violence himself, nor cause it to 
be performed by others, nor allow others who perform it to do so” 
(Schubring’s trsl.). 

Thus the Jain ethics exactly reflect the ontological tenets of their 
doctrine, according to which “A wise ascetic should consider that 
living beings are like himself’ (Suyagada 1.2 3.12, Jacobi’s trsl.), and 
“He regards small beings and large beings, the whole world as equal 
to himself; ( te dyao atmavat pasai); he comprehends the immense 
world, and being awakened he controls himself among the careless” 
(Suy 1.12.18, Jacobi’s trsl.). This feeling of solidarity and fellowship 
is not restricted to space, it also concerns time, so that thejains point 
to the uninterrupted interdependence of all the jlvas parasparopagraho 
jiivdnam. 

As a matter of fact, being sensitive to the chain of causality, the 
Jains, and India m general, feel that all the elements of the world are 
mutually conditioned, so that it is the interest of all its inhabitants to 
respect their neighbours in such consideration naturally lead to the 
proclamation of ahimsa, “non-violence”, or “benevolence”, as one of the 
most important rules by which to abide. While it is specially clear as 
far as humanism is concerned, it is in fact an ideal praised by 
practically the entire classical Indian tradition It is one of the 
proclaimed aims, of Asoka’s action. Witness his 4th Rock Edict: 
“there are now promoted . . . abstention from killing animals, 
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abstention from hurting living beings, courtesy to relatives, . . 
(Hultzsch’s trsl.). Sircar’s rendering: anambhah prSpanam 
avihmsabhutanam, jnatln&m sampratipattih. 

Reflections on such topics also have, to-day, naturally awakened 
interest in environment and ecology, which have become a general 
concern, Manyjains consider it their duty to engage in this new battle, 
in which other faiths are also ready to take part. In this connection they 
have edited *The Jain Declaration on Nature”, and have shown initia¬ 
tive. This is one of the many examples which show how the classical 
Indian tradition can remain a rich source of inspiration if we are 
vigilant and attentive to keep it alive. 
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Understanding India: 
A European Perspective 

Gerard Colas 


This paper begins with a short review of different European ways of 
perceiving Indian philosophy and religion. Each of these intellectual 
attitudes is intimately associated with the historical moment when it 
was expressed. Individuals spoke and wrote in their own names, but 
they also represented, willingly or not, a country, a milieu, an ideology. 

In the fascinating life and figure of Roberto De Nobili (1577-1656), 
an Italian Jesuit missionary, we find an attempt of complete cultural 
and intellectual integration within the Indian socio-religious land¬ 
scape. In contrast with the Jesuit Portuguese missionaries in Goa, who 
stuck to their European way of life and to often brutal methods of 
conversion, De Nobili decided to live like an Indian renouncer among 
Indians. His aim was to impress and to have access to the higher strata 
of the Hindu society, the Brahmins, and to convert them. He adopted 
the dress and led the way of life of a Hindu sannyasin. He not only learnt 
Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu, but also wrote books in these languages. 
His Refutation of the Metempsychosis , written m Tamil and translated in 
Telugu and Sanskrit, makes use of several Hindu scholastic notions, 
while relying mainly on an Aristotelian and European scholastic way of 
reasoning. 

The Denobilian method of directing the efforts towards the elite of 
the society and of adapting to local customs (to the point of disguising 
as a sannyasin) however was not avant-garde. It was in keeping with the 
educational strategy of the Jesuits m Europe of the seventeenth 
century. Through the education of the young aristocrats who were to 
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form the elite of the society, Jesuits intended to influence the whole 
European society. 

The Denobilian method (similar to that of Matteo Ricci, another 
Jesuit, in China) has been heavily criticized by nonjesuits. It led to 
what has been called '‘la querelle des rites malabares”. A vigorous 
adversary of the Jesuits and of their method of conversion was Blaise 
Pascal (1623-62), the French writer and scientist. Pascal was a 
follower of Jansenism, a religious tendency within the French Catholic 
Church, whose outlook on understanding Indian (as well as Chinese 
and non-European) civilizations and religions was entirely different. 
For the Jansenists, there was no religion other than Chnstianity What 
we call today “Hindu religion” was darkness to be absolutely rejected 
by missionaries. Though politically defeated and condemned by the 
Church, Jansenism was representing the dominant historical ten¬ 
dency. It was reflecting the austere views of a major part of the French 
bourgeoisie allergic to the aristocratic and Jesuitical sense of the 
relativity of appearances. De Nobili’s views on Hindu religion were 
part of the ideology of the aristocratic class which the French revolu¬ 
tion condemned to disappear. 

We may say that De Nobili’s understanding of Indian culture was 
motivated by a clear knowledge of his religious aims and of his 
methods. Sure of these aims and firm in his own faith, he had no 
ideological hindrance in adopting the social and intellectual ways of 
the Indian society and culture. 

Amain figure in the beginnings of European Indology, William Jones 
(1746-94) represents another approach. Jones was a judge to tire 
Bengal Supreme Court whose Indological work was the fruit of his 
sympathy to India and for Indians. For him the translation of Hindu 
and Islamic laws was to enable the British rulers to govern Indian 
people according to its own ideas of humanity and justice. 

The Preface to his translation of the Mdnavadharmasastra (1794) 
shows a mixture of genuine interest in Hindu religion and conceptions 
and of concern for British interest in India. For him, the “Ordinances 
of Manu” seal an alliance between despotism and priesthood, they 
describe ridiculous ceremonies, as well as “strange conceits in meta¬ 
physics and natural philosophy”. Jones insists on the backwardness of 
Hindu socio-religious rules. However, he also underlines that Manu’s 
treatise contains several conceptions which he considers as positive, 
like benevolence towards living beings and dependence of all beings 
on God. The main argument to enhance the usefulness of his transla- 
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tion is the political and economical importance of knowing this book: 
“Those laws”, he says, “are actually revered [. . .] by nations of great 
importance to the political and commercial interests of Europe, and 
particularly by many millions of Hindu subjects.” 

His hymns in English about Hindu deities, each preceded by an 
explanatory introduction, are also significant of Jiis conceptions, not 
only in matters of comparative mythology, but also in regard to the role 
he assigns to India studies. In the introduction of the hymn to Lak^ml, 
Jones tries to persuade the reader that it is in the British national 
interest to learn what Hindu religion is: the allegories of this hymn are 
said to be “devoutly believed by many millions, whose industry adds to 
the revenue of Britain, and whose manners, which are interwoven with 
their religious opinions, nearly affect all Europeans, who reside among 
them”. It is difficult to show more sincerity. While the chief interest of 
Jesuit missionaries was to convert Brahmins to Christianity, the 
claimed aim of Jones was to facilitate the exploitation of Indian 
masses, en douceur. 

His studies in Hindu dharmasastras received a new impetus in 1788, 
when he obtained the explicit and material support of the British 
Government to translate and write digests of Hindu and Islamic laws. 
It has been sometimes said that James Mill, with his disparaging views 
in his History of British India (1817), inaugurated an era of misunder¬ 
standing and contempt of Hindu religion, philosophy and civilization. 
But we can see that Indology remained an important discipline during 
the nineteenth century. Around 1802, Alexander Hamilton trained the 
French scholar A. L. de Chezy (1772-1832) who later held the first 
chair of Sanskrit in Pans (1814). He also taught Friedrich Schlegel 
(1772-1829). H. T. Colebrooke, H. H. Wilson, Monier-Williams are 
well-known Indologists of that century. The Boden chair of Sanskrit 
was created in Oxford in 1832. Whatever may have been the subjective 
and “official” ideology in Britain, studies m Indian religion, philosophy 
and civilization continuously received a governmental and institutional 
support in British India and in Britain. 

Should it be said that the aim of this support was purely “utilitarian”? 
Perhaps a kind of compromise arose between the official ideology and 
the personal interest of individual scholars for Indian civilization. It 
may have happened that scholars like Jones have enhanced the 
political utility of the Indological work to help them justify their 
research in the intellectually promising field of Hindu religion and 
philosophy. 
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Through its colonization of India, British society and British 
Indology, could continuously refer to the indigenous traditions of 
Sanskrit learning, and to the observable forms of religion. This was not 
the case with German Indology which was nourished at its beginning 
by the Romantic idea of India, but arose so to say from the ruins of this 
idea. German romanticism had built a literary mythology of India, as 
it appears in the works of authors like J ean Paul, Novalis and Holderlin 
at the end of eighteenth century and the very beginning of nineteenth 
century. The Schlegel brothers Friedrich (1772-1829) and August 
Wilhelm (1767-1845), two founders of German Ihdology, had been at 
first impregnated by the Romantic conceptions. But their efforts to 
deepen these conceptions led one to disappointment, and the other to 
a purely intellectual study of Indian culture. 

F. Schlegel saw in Indian wisdom a possibility of revival of a 
spiritually impoverished Europe. He learnt Persian and Sanskrit. But 
to write his important work, On the Language and Wisdom of the Indians, 
he also discovered other aspects of Indian religion which probably did 
not match his early enthusiasm and which he could only judge as 
negative. This may explain, at least partly, that the publication of this 
book coincided with the conversion of F. Schlegel to Catholicism and 
his loss of interest in Indian wisdom. His brother, A. W. Schlegel, 
started his research on Indian philosophy and religion, with an initial 
feeling similar to that of his brother. He then became a professional 
Indologist, in fact the first to occupy a German chair of Indology, in 
1818 in Bonn. His evolution announced the increasing departure of 
Indology from German philosophy. 

The views of G. F. W. Hegel (1770-1831) on Indian philosophy and 
religion (see the works of M, Hulin and W. Halbfass for more details) 
were mostly negative. He considered Indian philosophy and religion 
only as a preliminary phase in the unfolding of Spirit through history, 
European culture and philosophy being the culminating point. But 
Hegel, who did not see at first a difference between Indian philosophy 
and Indian religion, had the intellectual honesty of nuancing his earlier 
views after reading H. T. Colebrooke’s Essay on the Philosophy of the 
Hindus (1824-28), especially the parts dealing with Samkhya. In 
1829-30, he recognized in the Samkhya system a conceptual effort 
which could not be neglected. What interests us here is not so much 
Hegel’s inaccurate comprehension of the Samkhya system, but his 
willingness to modify his point of view in the light of new Indological 
information. 
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Up to the first part of the nineteenth century an interaction of 
German philosophy with Indian systems of thoughts remained pos¬ 
sible, But Hegel’s epigons did not make the effort of updating their 
understanding of Indian philosophy by keeping in touch with Indological 
discoveries. German philosophy went impervious to Indian philoso¬ 
phy, with some notable exceptions like the isolated works of A. 
Schopenhauer (l^S-lSbO) and Paul Deussen (1845-1919). 

In France, the academic philosophy did not pay much attention to 
Indian doctrines till the first quarter of twentieth century. The study of 
Indian religion and philosophy was relegated to the realm of Indology 
(on the basis of textual research) and also, later on, to sociology, 
anthropology and ethnology. Sylvain Levi (1863-1955) was one of the 
brightest French Indologists. His warm humanism and scholarship 
left a deep impression on all those who followed his teachings. 

Levi was not an advocate of an Indology en chambre . Though he 
visited India only twice, he pleaded for a direct contact with the 
country. He had an ideal humanistic vision [see his book Linde et te 
vnonde (1926) and other writings]. For him civilization was not the 
exclusive conquest of Europe. It was in the material interest of Europe 
that the general public and politicians discover Indian civilization (as 
well as Chinese and other non-European civilizations). While this 
argument of material interest echoes that of Jones on British interest 
in India, Levi criticized the “vieux regime colonial" and questioned the 
European claim of retaining a superior civilization. He pleaded for a 
mutual understanding between East and West. 

For Levi, the Eurocentric conception of humanism itself was to be 
overcome. It was necessary to penetrate the “indigenous*’ life and 
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Indologists sometimes misunderstood the texts, rejecting systemati*- 
cally as corruptions or mere oddities what they (fid not understand* 
Levi had another complementary view. The responsibility ofbuildinga 
new humanism should not be borne by Europe alone, but also by India (and 
other Asian countries ). For him, the extinction of Buddhism in India 
corresponded to the beginning of a period of Indocentrism and 
isolation of India. He contrasted what he called Buddhist humanism, 
which had all his sympathy, and the Brahmanical civilization charac¬ 
terized, according to him, by its absence of pity and by its theocratic 
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tendencies. Levi even recommended Indians and Asians to learn 
Greek and Latin to be initiated into European humanism. 

His disciple Marcel Mauss (1872-1950) was a French sociologist. 
He learnt Sanskrit from Sylvain Ldvi and from Louis Finot and made 
a large use of this Indological knowledge for his socio-anthropological 
studies. His “Essay on the Nature and Function of the Sacrifice” 
illustrates perfecdy an interdisciplinary collaboration between Indology 
and socio-anthropology: most of the Vedic material which he analyzes 
in his essay is drawn from the classes which L£vi gave about the 
conception of the sacrifice in the Brahmanas and out of which Levi 
wrote his book on La doctrine du sacrifice. 

In his review of Ldvi’s book, Mauss underlines the shortcomings of 
a purely philological approach. According to him, this study lacks 
interpretation and does not show enough distance with textual expla¬ 
nations. It also restrains itself to the theology of the sacrifice, while 
theology cannot be separated from the rite. In his reviews of works of 
Hillebrandt and Macdonnell, Mauss points out the disadvantage of 
studying separately the poetic texts of the figveda, on the one hand, and 
the ritual and theological texts, on the other. Like theology, mythology 
cannot but artificially be separatedfrom rite. Mauss highlights Caland’s 
efforts tq depart from a purely philological explanation and to connect 
textual descriptions with ethnographical facts, an attitude which is of 
great help to interpret the ntes prescribed by the texts. What Mauss 
questions here is the validity of a textual study which would confine 
itself to one kind of text only. He implicitly recommends not to accept 
the traditional Indian categorization of the texts as an absolute frame 
for textual studies. He also advises to complement philological 
investigation with a direct knowledge of observable Indian traditions. 

The understanding of the Indian religion and way of life by Henri 
Michaux is of an entirely different genre. Michaux is a well-known 
French poet whose poems are characterized by a sentiment of anguish 
and by a cruel tone. The chapters on India of his XJn barbare en Asie 
(1935) which contain incisive observations on the daily life and 
religion of Indians, are a favourite source of quotations among French 
Indologists. Arrived in India without previous knowledge of the country 
and its culture, Michaux indulged in bringing out’the particularities of 
Indian ways, in contrast with his own culture. This work not only does 
not show any attempt to understand what he saw, but even tends to 
underline persistently the oddity or uncomprehensibility of Indian 
culture for a European mind. However while expressing his perplexity, 
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he not only puts his finger on significant manifestations of Indian 
psyche, but also has deep insights into Indian religion and philosophy. 
In contrast with the attempt of a De Nobili, who plunged in Indian ways 
for a better understanding from inside, Michaux saw in India, often 
with fascination, an “otherness” of his own culture. 

n 


This short review of different European attitudes towards Indian 
culture helps us formulate several suggestions “regarding new and 
better ways of understanding India” for Europeans. These can, of 
course, only be partial and limited and are conditioned by my own 
training (mainly as a Sanskritist), my current interests and my 
academic milieu. Some of these suggestions (regarding the academic 
training of young Indologists, for instance) are not new: they are 
already applied in different European universities since long but they 
need to have a larger application. The materialization of most of these 
suggestions depends on the European and Indian governments . The main 
duty of these governments is to prepare for the future in a pragmatic 
way: the demographic and economic situation is such that India will 
certainly play an important role in the coming years and no European 
country can ignore this fact. 

These suggestions concern, first, education and training, and 
second, research. 

Regarding education, the understanding of Indian ways of thinking 
should first be improved at the level of secondary schooling. A French 
missionary in India was writing at the end of the thirteenth century: 
“Indians are idolaters, with no law, no letters and no books; they have 
an alphabet to write down their business. . . They have no idea of what 
a week or a month is.” It is not sure that the views of the common 


European man have much progressed since seven centuries. The 
common man of today often knows Indian religion, philosophy and 
mentality through the filter of a phantasmatic image: the caste system, 
the sacred cows, the slums of Calcutta as an epitome of Indian 
fatalism, pseudo-holy men who export exotic sects in Europe. Tourists 
often come back from a short stay in India with their previous views 
strengthened by hasty observations. Mass media and journalists 


prefer sensationalism to the elucidation of ordinary and extraordinary 
facts. One may wonder about the impact of all the studies and 


translations produced by European scholars on Indian culture since 


the eighteenth century. 
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Today it is primordial to provide a minimum knowledge of Indian, 
and other non-Westem, cultures during the secondary schooling. It will 
expose coming generations to Indian conceptions at an early age and 
help them to be more exacting and critical with .the public media on 
Indian culture. In France, for instance, some private schools introduce 
classes on Asian cultures during the early years of secondary school¬ 
ing. But this is meant for children who come from an already educated 
(and privileged) background. It would be only fair to develop this kind 
of teaching in government schools. This implies a change in the state 
education policies which are still largely Eurocentric, An introduction to 
main non-European civilizations might be included in the syllabus, 
either in the already existing disciplines of history and philosophy, or, 
as suggested by some French specialists of pedagogy, in a new 
discipline, namely, history of religions. 

This should also be accompanied by introduction to and/or inten¬ 
sive training in Indian languages, still often considered in Europe as 
“exotic” (and consequendyunimportant) languages. Unfortunately, in 
the field of education as in others, a government policy depends often 
on the economic interests: this is observed in the development of the 
teaching of Chinese language today in France, which is linked with the 
recent growth of economic ties with China. Whatever be the weight of 
the purely economic argument, it should be underlined that language is 
a main door to the understanding of a civilization and this door should not 
he closed to young Europeans. 

At the university level, the results of Indological studies do not seem 
to reach other disciplines of human sciences, such as history of 
philosophy and religion. Here is a branch of knowledge which is not 
much recognized, nor made use of, nor assessed by other branches of 
knowledge. Non-Indologists are often not aware of, or at best agree 
blindly with, Indological productions and they rarely give a construc¬ 
tive feedback. This lack of interaction with nonrlndological disciplines 
increases the splendid isolation of Indological research , inducing conservar 
tism in its methodology. 

A striking example of this lack of interaction is the scarcity of the 
study and teaching of Indian thought in the philosophy departments of 
European universities. French philosophy still relies largely on the 
feeling of its own superiority on other non-Westem doctrinal systems 
of thought. What is probably at stake here is the definition by European 
philosophers of what is philosophy. Institutional European philosophy 
now draws its existence from its own history that is, from its reference 
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to a selected past. It has its own problems of self-definition. The works 
of Marx, Nietzsche, Wittgenstein and others have since long indicated 
the limits of the European philosophical discourse. If die aim of 
philosophy is to determine the.rules for finding the truth within the 
language, should it vanish in mere logic? Or should philosophy be 
reduced to the status of an epistemological commentary on science? 

When a discipline endures such theoretical troubles in finding its 
own definition, its followers may find it painful to introduce the study 
of Indian doctrines in the basic teaching of philosophy students. Can 
these doctrines be considered as real philosophy according to tradi¬ 
tional Western philosophy? It might not be very useful to extend the 
European notion of philosophy to an over-large conception of a phUosophia 
perennis, as Deussen thought. The main cause of misunderstanding is 
the consideration of Indian doctrinal systems as arbitrary and “reli¬ 
gious” systems. Their rational and reasoning aspects are often not 
known, the existence of an Indian logic being unheard of. This is more 
surprising today because we now have good introductory works, by 
Indologists who made the effort of contrasting seriously Indian doc¬ 
trines with Western systems. I need only refer here, for instance, to the 
works of K. K. Raja or Madeleine Biardeau for the philosophy of 
language, or those of B. K. Matilal, Ingalls and Potter for logic and 
philosophy. 

If Indian darsanas (philosophies) were to be included only as exotic 
marginal systems of thought, in a compartment neighbouring pre- 
Socratic philosophers, it would not be very fair for the mass of 
rationality which they represent. But if they were taken more seriously, 
could not they cause a wind of panic on the standard European 
definition of philosophy? The definition of what is and what should be 
philosophy is probably an endless problem. It will not be solved before 
long. What is sure is that speculative, organized, and critical systems 
of thought, dealing with classical questions on language, logic, morals 
etc., have been developed since long m India much before Descartes 
engaged in writing his Discours de la methode. It seems absurd and 
basically contradictory to the European traditions of rationality to 
reject a priori these systems as being non-rational. Of what use would 
be a so-called philosophy which would have to refrain from examining 
freely and without preconceived notions any doctrine? The students of 
philosophy of today are the repository of the future “philosophy” or 
whatever it may be called later. Will it not be unfair to deny diem 
access to non-European main doctrines and systems of thought? 
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Therefore, at the university level, the teaching of Indian “philosophy* 
should be systematically introduced in the general course of academic philoso¬ 
phy. In France several of our colleagues who are both philosophers and 
Indologists introduce a course on Indian philosophy in the syllabus of 
the philosophy department. Some encyclopaedias of philosophy con¬ 
tain entries on Indian doctrines. But these (almost clandestine) 
efforts should be encouraged. 

The training of the students who wish to specialize in Indian 
philosophy or religion, is of course different from that of those who aim 
at degrees in general philosophy. A good knowledge not only of 
Sanskrit, but also of the different s&stras, is essential before special¬ 
izing in the textual study of a branch of Indian philosophy or religion. 
The student should be familiarized to the different shastric ways of 
exposition and reasoning, including Vyakarana, Nyaya, Mlmamsa. 
Could one study Advaita without a basic knowledge in Nyaya, or the 
Agamic ritual without a good comprehension of Vedic rituals and of 
Mlmamsa? 

A basic training in epigraphy and paleography is also needed, so 
that students may have direct accessto inscriptions and manuscripts. 
They may also be encouraged to study Dravidian languages and 
textual traditions which hold numerous philosophical and religious 
texts still not well studied. No study of Indian religion and philosophy 
should be considered complete without a contact of several months with still 
living Indian traditions in India. The teaching of a good Indian pandit 
often helps understand what the traditional method of explaining a 
text is. The observation of a single puja is often more instructive than 
many secondary studies. 

I also feel that it is important for an ethnologist, an anthropologist 
or an histonan to have a direct access to his field by the command of 
the corresponding vernacular language. An initiation to the main 
religious notions in Sanskrit may also prove useful. This will also help 
non-Indologists to have better exchanges with Indologists and to 
assess profitably Indological methods and results: the instance of 
Mauss speaks for itself. On the other hand, an elementary knowledge 
of anthropological and ethnological methods would help the Indology 
students to approach texts with more objectivity. 

Research has its own requirements which may or may not be the 
same as those of training. While a student in Indology has to get 
acquainted with the different shastric styles and terminologies of the 
main textual categories, a research scholar must exert a continuous 
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critique of previous interpretations. This is obtained by the discovery 
and exploitation of new materials and by the renewal in the methods. 

To improve our understanding of Indian religion and philosophy 
means firstly to bring to light the primary material: to prepare the 
critical edition, translation and historical study of many unpublished 
texts. An exclusive devotion to the already known classical and over¬ 
studied works may lead to the ignorance of the less known textual 
traditions. It gives a distorted image of the religious and doctrinal 
evolutions. 

* The paucity of studies on primary documents, archives and manu¬ 
scripts in Indian languages results in a continuous repetition of what 
has ten repeated since several centuries. Ethnologists and anthro¬ 
pologists usually rely on a few known classical texts to understand the 
Brahmanical conception of religion and philosophy. They often do not 
know the existence of the prayoga texts which are closer to the actual 
practice, for the reason that these texts are not presented or trans¬ 
lated in a European language. The field ofTantras and Agamas is still 
largely ignored for lack of translations and studies. 


In this context the preservation of and access to the primary 


ing of the evolution of Indian traditions. Our views on ancient Indian 
religion and philosophy will always remain incomplete and question¬ 
able till the last existing manuscript is studied. We need today 
vigorous efforts towards the Indian manuscript patrimony. 

The problems in this regard are not the same in Europe and in India. 
In Europe the problem is not of conservation, but of giving intellectual 
access to the contents of Indian manuscripts. European governments 
should help research institutions and libraries to catalogue systemati¬ 
cally those manuscripts which have not yet been well catalogued. A 
second step could be die preparation of a general Catalogue catakgomm 
of Indian manuscripts in Europe, accessible by international commu¬ 
nication nets. This would enable Indologists to evaluate exactly the 
available stock of archived and manuscripts related to different 
subjects. This would also help scholars to reconstitute ancient collec¬ 
tions which have been “scattered in course of time. 

Problems are of a different {and more dramatic) nature in India. 
Here the urgent task is the preservation of the manuscript patrimony, which 
is deteriorating and disappearing fast, both in private and public libraries. 
This phenomenon can be understood. While not accepted, in the case 
of private libraries. The taboos regarding the transmission of manu- 
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scripts induce the owners to throw into water their old and insect-eaten 
manuscripts instead of donating them to a public institution. Igno¬ 
rance and disinterest of the modem Indian society are other obvious 
causes of loss of manuscripts. But this phenomenon is not understand¬ 
able nor acceptable when it concerns the manuscripts belonging to 
public or university collections. It is a well-known fact that the Indian 
national manuscript patrimony is not well preserved. Often manu¬ 
scripts are too fragile to be consulted, and unfortunately they have not 
been microfilmed. They also sometimes disappear, either trans¬ 
ferred to an unknown place, or even sold out by unscrupulous staff of 
the institution. It is not an exaggeration to describe the situation as 
catastrophic. An emergency project of saving Indian manuscript patrimony 
should beset up on an organized basis. Since it is not possible to microfilm 
all manuscripts at once, priorities should be fixed. One should first 
make a national inventory of the rare manuscripts and microfilm them 
immediately before they are lost for ever. Yet another problem which 
is met often by European scholars is to obtain a copy (either microfilm 
or photocopy) of manuscripts by correspondence or even when they 
visit India in search of manuscripts. 

Another phenomenon is the disappearance of the living representa¬ 
tives of genuine Indian traditions. The modem way of life discourages 
the traditional transmission of the religious and philosophical learn¬ 
ing in India. This tendency seems unavoidable. However it is impera¬ 
tive for not only Indian but also European scholars that these living 
traditions are preserved. How far is it possible to encourage young 
Indian scholars to follow a senous traditional training with a qualified 
pandit, so that Europeans (and Indians) may still have an access to 
this type of learning? Is there any means of recording these often oral 
traditions, like Vedic recitation, before they are extinct? This can only 
be done under governmental schemes, either regional or national, with 
neither a political interference nor a partial linguistic bias. 

It is clear that research does not end with the mere collection and 
philological study of primary sources. For a real comprehension of the 
subject, one must cross the traditional shastric boundaries, and also 
compare data drawn from different languages and different types of 
documents. For instance, if one studies a ritual model or injunction in 
Sanskrit Agamas, it may be profitable to explore systematically what 
non-Agamic texts say on the subject and to enquire on how Tamil 
sources consider it. Epigraphical documents, in Sanskrit and in 
vernacular languages, may throw further light on the subject. This 
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method would enable to examine how far the textual model or injunc¬ 
tion has been accepted, promoted, or abandoned outside its field of 
origin or of predilection, thus leading to a larger comprehension of the 
subject. 

The participation in an interdisciplinary' research team also stimu¬ 
lates individual research. A scholar working on Sanskrit religious or 
philosophical texts can benefit a lot from his interaction with ethnolo¬ 
gists, anthropologists andhistorians (and vice versa). This wouldhelp 
him distinguish, for instance, between the alleged aim of a text and its 
real rationale which is often governed by socio-historical factors. 

The fruits of research on Indian culture should not be confined to the 
scholarly circles. They should also reach the common man through 
good translations and popular studies on different aspects of Indian 
philosophy and religion. Written by the specialists themselves or 
under their supervision, this kind of publications would guarantee the 
authenticity of the information and would help promote a better 
understanding of India. 

tions and methods of research in this field What is needed is not a vague 
anti-colonialist critique but well articulated and properly informed 
assessments. This only will enable Indians and Europeans to evaluate 
mutually their methods and their results. 

This of course requires a better knowledge of European languages 
other than English among Indian scholars: they should realize that 
much is produced in French, German, Italian and other European 
languages in the field of study of Indian religion and philosophy. They 
often read only British studies or other European studies which have 
been translated into English: it means that only a few non-English 
studies reach them, after they have been selected by time, fame and 
by the commercial system of book distribution. .It happens also that 
reviews, by Indian scholars, of books written in languages other than 
English contain misunderstandings and misappreciations; or they are 
short and made after an English summary, which means that the 
contents of the books are only vaguely perceived. 

This acquaintance with other languages will also enable Indian 
scholars to read many studies not only on Indian, but also on European 
religion, philosophy and ways of thinking. The progress of European 
understanding of Indian traditions is also conditioned by a progress 
in the Indian understanding of European past and present ways of 


European understanding of Indian religion and philosophy would benefit 
m a more critical appreciation of Indians themselves on European exposi- 
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thinking and of living. We need more studies by Indians of Europe in these 
fields. We rarely come across any Indian ethnologist studying a Euro¬ 
pean village or part of a city, or the habits (religion, food, understand¬ 
ing, culture) of a European family. It is time for India to overcome its 
intellectual timidity and to study the religions, philosophies and 
cultures of the so-called “developed” countries. 

Consequently, contacts between scholars of both sides should be encour¬ 
aged and infrastructures should be developed in India andEurope to facilitate 
the exchange of scholars. One might think of joint centres (in India or in 
Europe), on the model of the French Institute of Pondicherry, where 
Indian and French scholars, including traditional pundits in the 
Indology department, are working together. The number of scholar¬ 
ships and fellowships from Europe and from India should be increased 
significantly. European governments should develop India studies by 
increasing their financial support to research agencies (like the 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique in France), and encour¬ 


age vocations by the creation of fellowships and research and teaching 
jobs at the university level. In this context, the actual tendency of 
governments to reduce their financial support to fundamental and 
cultural research, including studies on India, under the pretext that it 


does not fetch immediate economic results should be questioned. 
Interdisciplinary research teams composed of scholars of different 


European countries working on Indian religion and philosophy would 
also help the exchange of views within Europe. In short, without greater 
financial effort of European and Indian governments, it isfutile to even think 
of promoting a better understanding of Indian philosophy, religion and 
culture in Europe. 


The aim of understanding is not to erase differences. Anthropology 
taught us that the notion of “individual” or “person” varies in the history 
and between civilizations. It is important that the common man in 
Europe accepts the notion that Indian religious, cultural and moral 
models differ from and are not inferior to the European ones. The views 
which the common man of Europe and India have of each other are 
often cliches produced by the mass media which assure their clients 
that to see is to possess and to possess is to understand. This growing 
passive appropriation of the other’s image corresponds to a degrada¬ 
tion of the critical attitude of individuals and institutions. It is the role 
of research to help bring to light the differences of the rational and 
psycho-sociological processes and thus to facilitate a deeper mutual 
understanding between the two civilizations. 
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This paper attempts to provide a brief report on the trends of German 
Indological research in the second half of the present century, with 
special regard to the studies in the fields of philosophy and ethics. 
Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty and I share a common interest in the 
thoughts of the Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna (second century ad) 
and both of us have written about his ethico-philosophical treatise 
BatnavaUox “Necklace of Jewels” which is, despite the comparatively 
early date of its composition, a rather modem work and, contrary to the 
picture we generally have of Nagarjuna, also a very practical work. 
Nevertheless, research on this work and related topics is, I am sorry 
to state, not a very prominent feature of contemporary German 
Indology. Therefore I shall only very briefly touch these issues at the 
end of my paper. Its main part is devoted to the attempt at delineating 
what could be called the preferences or predilections of German 
researchers m the field of Indian studies, viewed from the perspective 
of a rather old-fashioned scholar who specialises in the classical 
literature of India. 

Almost 20 years ago, I was requested first to describe and evaluate 
the state of affairs of German Indological studies for conferences in 
former Yugoslavia, Japan, India and Nepal. Some of these reports 
were printed in the proceedings of these conferences. I have to admit 
that the task has become more difficult, from the point of view of the 
actual and objective situation as well as for internal, subjective 
reasons. 
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To begin with the latter: it is not easy to present this kind of report 
in such a manner as not to evoke the impression that it is meant as an 
appraisal rather than a description. Another pitfall is the temptation 
to speak about individuals rather than about fields of research. Next 
comes the problem that one is not equally competent for the various 
fields to be judged and evaluated, and finally one has to be aware that 
in most cases the opinion expressed about contemporary research is 
bound to be ephemeral and liable to misjudgment of all sorts. 

The first-mentioned and more objective problem is the fact that I 
am expected to talk about something unreal, non-existing, something 
which the Indian philosopher would call a sasasrnga, “hare’s horn”, or 
a vandhyaputra, the son of a barren woman. To talk about “the 
tendencies of German Indology in the second half of the 20th century” 
is difficult in two respects. First what is “German” supposed to mean 
in the term “German Indology"? Does it mean the nationality of the 
scholar, does it mean the language in which he publishes his results, 
of does it mean the place where he works? None of these criteria, be 
it alone, be it combined, can be used to arrive at a convincing definition 
and I shall not waste your time by describing some of their paradoxical 
combinations. The German Research Foundation (Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeins chafi ), the most important body to finance research 
projects in Germany, has very early developed an entirely formal, 
operational criterion of what is “German” in the context of scientific 
research work: it is German when it is carried out at a German 
scientific institution or organisation and by its employees, no matter 
what the nationality of the scholars is or the language of their publica¬ 
tions. I believe this definition is acceptable in other countries as well, 
especially in the USA which have always been very cosmopolitan in 
academic matters. 

The second difficulty in the topic of my paper lies in the term 
“tendencies” or “trends" which I am supposed to describe. Both terms 
insinuate something which is more important, prominent, or dominat¬ 
ing than something else. There is also the idea of specificity or 
exclusivity behind these terms: what is a particular tendency in one 
country is necessarily not identical with that of another country. While 
discussing the question of specific traits of contemporary German 
Indology with some of my graduate students, we unanimously arrived 
at the conclusion that its most prominent trait is the absence of 
dominating tendencies, both topic-wise and from the point of view of 
methodology. This is in marked contrast with the situation in former 
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times when almost simultaneously a great number of scholars felt 
attracted by the Veda, the Upanishads, classical Sanskrit literature, 
Buddhism, Jainism, middle-Indic languages etc. Not to mention the 
severe clashes about methodology in so heterogeneous fields as are 
linguistics, comparative literature, comparative religion, political 
science, sociology. 

To put it differently: India studies in Germany do not concentrate on 
just a few topics which are investigated in great depth, bundling both 
financial and human resources They cover a great variety of fields, 
and there seems to be a tendency among the younger scholars to find 
for themselves fields which are either entirely unexplored or at least 
not well explored and in which they consequently do not have strong 
competitors. The reason is obvious: much more and also more spec¬ 
tacular progress is made in a new field where nothing or little has been 
written before than in a field where it requires years of hard work to 
make oneself familiar with the major facts and opinions, as, e.g., in the 
analysis of the Vedic literature. 

Another reason for this diversification lies in the political and 
historical development of Germany and the Western world after World 
War II. After the defeat and partition, the Western part of Germany 
reorganized itself as a federal state, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and all the questions of elementary and higher education fell under the 
jurisdiction of the eleven federal states which formed West Germany. 
This led to a reorganisation of the university system and as of the 
sixties several new universities were founded. At that time it was a 
matter of prestige that each university should have a department or 
faculty of oriental languages and cultures which consisted of at least 
four chairs representing different regions. India studies greatly bene¬ 
fited from this policy and the most ambitious and impressive among 
the newly established institutes was the South Asia Institute at the 
University of Heidelberg where henceforth a great variety of topics 
were taught which earlier had not been included in the traditional 
curriculum of India studies. This resulted in the paradoxical situation 
that in the Federal Republic of Germany the number of institutes and 
scholars in the field of India studies had doubled in comparison with 
pre-war Germany which was almost twice the size of West Germany 
after 1945. This also compensated for the loss of two prestigious 
chairs of Sanskrit at the universities of Kdnigsberg in East Prussia 
(which was annexed bythe Soviet Union) and Breslau in Silesia (which 
was ceded to Poland). 
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After the economic recovery, another new and unprecedented 
feature of academic life in Germany began to take shape: the inter¬ 
nationalization of studies and research which started in the sixties. It 
became quite normal to study and to teach abroad. For German 
Indologists this was the first opportunity to learn and work in the 
country of their studies. Before World War II only few scholars had had 
the opportunity to do research work in India herself. I still remember 
the late Prof. Ludwig Alsdorf telling me about one of the most exciting 
moments in his life when in 1931, Heinrich Liiders offered him the 
post of a teacher of French at the University of Baroda. “It was like the 
offer to join an expedition to the moon nowadays”—thus Alsdorf 
described his feelings at this very moment. 

The contact with foreign scholars through exchange programmes 
as well as the chance to study in India opened up new horizons to the 
post-war generations of German Indologists. Gradually, this changed 
the character of India studies in Germany by including fields of 
research which before had been a domain of British scholars: the study 
of modem languages, of history, of social life. Likewise new methods 
of research were adopted when they were regarded appropriate to the 
topic. 

Although the Nazi regime with its expulsion and murdering of many 
brilliant scholars, World War II with its destruction of whole universi¬ 
ties, libraries and museums and finally the occupation and partition of 
Germany had been the severest blow to the intellectual and academic 
life in Germany within three centuries there was, in the field of India 
studies, at least one project through which a kind of continuity with the 
former Indological tradition was kept. This was the great task of 
describing, cataloguing and publishing the material which was col¬ 
lected by four German expeditions to Central Asia between 1900 and 
1914. After it had become known in the second half of the last century 
that many remnants of Indian and especially Indian Buddhist culture 
lay buried under the sands of Central Asia a peaceful competition 
began between the leading powers of that time: England, France, 
Russia, Germany and Japan. Remains of manuscripts and objects of 
art were recovered in large quantities and taken to the country of the 
finder as was customary. Until the Muslim conquest of Central Asia, 
the Northern as well as the Southern silk-route had been veritable 
centres of Buddhism and many works of Indian origin and written in 
Indian languages had been studied and translated into one of the old 
languages of Central Asia. 
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Richard Pischel from the University of Berlin was the first Sanskri- 
tist in-charge of the Indian portion of these findings. Unfortunately he 
died (hiring his first trip to India in 1908. He was succeeded by 
Heinrich Ltiders who gave a great impetus to the project, both by his 
own discoveries (e.g,, the oldest fragments of the Indian drama as well 
as other works of literary importance like one of the oldest collections 
of Buddhist legends written in an ornate style) and his guidance of very 
capable scholars. Among them, Ernst Waldschmidt became his 
successor in-charge of the Central Asian manuscripts. Waldschmidt, 
professor at the University of Gottingen and member of the prestigious 
Academy of Science at Gottingen, devoted the rest of his life to the 
edition of these precious manuscripts. He again trained many capable 
disciples and together with them and their students the work on the 
Sanskrit texts from Central Asia was continued until today. 

Apart from very tiny fragments which are difficult to read and to 
identify, now the great majority of these manuscript remains have been 
published in scholarly editions and can thus be studied by everybody. 
Waldschmidt also began compiling a comprehensive dictionary of all 
the relevant works found in Central Asia, the Sanskrit Dictionary of the 
Turfan findings or W&rterbuch der Sanskrit-Texte aus den TurfanFunden, 
the first volume of which has recently been completed. 

The importance of the texts made accessible through the four 
expeditions and the subsequent work of at least five generations of 
scholars cannot be overexaggerated. Among them are not only the 
oldest manuscripts of Indian works but also the oldest specimens of 


name* 


lations, 


lationfya few of these publications have so far 
! §#§ fedfan scholars specializing in this field 
acfcpmpajued by English trans- 
SlJSti India. I teownnly a few cases where 


accessible to their colleagues, 

The French and the English collections of Sanskrit texts from 


OsplnaJAsiahave only partly been pubfished-TheJ^panffO collections 
ate apparently of much smaller size and moreover fat is not dear how 
much has been destroyed during World War II. The Russian collec¬ 
tions are allegedly the biggest, however only very little has so far been 
published, due to political circumstances which were not particularly 
favourable for this kind of research. - $ 

Although the exploration of the material from Central Asia kl*d ' 
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begun in a nationalistic manner and attitude, it has, by its very nature, 
turned into an international joint venture. Prof. Waldschmidt super¬ 
vised students from India and China, and parts of the German 
material and its first analysis were given to the British scholar 
Shackleton Bailey when he expressed his interest to edit the hymns 
which were composed by the famous Buddhist poet Mfttpce^a and 
fragments of which were among the German collections. Later the 
German scholar Franz Bernhard was permitted to use the British and 
French material when he prepared his edition of the Ud&navarga or 
“solemn utterances’*, a collection of c 1000 verses which pious tradi¬ 
tion ascribes to the Buddha himself. During the past decades Chinese 
archaeologists found new fragments of Sanskrit text which might be 
complementary to the European and Japanese findings. The question 
to whom these documents belong is, in my opinion, perhaps undecidable 
and certainly less important than the question of their proper deci¬ 
pherment, interpretation and preservation. 

Another medium-scale project which is being carried out at the 
University of Munich (Miinchen) is also indirectly related to the 
material found in Central Asia. It is the project on the detailed 
interpretation of the Ajanta paintings by Prof. Dieter Schlingloff. Its 
importance for the histoxy oflndian art need not to be emphasised in 
this meeting. German Indology has not contributed much to the history 
of art—with the sole and great exception of the Buddhist art of Central 
Asia. Many sculptures and fresco paintings were taken to Germany 
from their original location. About 40 per cent of these objects of art 
did not survive World War H. The most valuable among them are now 
exhibited in the Museum oflndian Art in Berlin. Already in the thirties 
many of the paintings were published and analyzed in large and 
lavishly printed volumes on the Buddhist art from Central Asia by 
Griinwedel, Waldschmidt and others. 

The interpretation of Buddhist art requires a very peculiar combina¬ 
tion of philology and the history of art, Many of these paintings are 
based on literary sources and the correct interpretation of the illustra¬ 
tion of a Buddhist legend presupposes the knowledge of the literary 
source or at least of a text closely related to it. This is particularly 
difficult in the context of Central Asian art because the literary sources 
may have been written in any of the languages prevailing there one 
thousandyears ago: Sanskrit, Chinese, Khotanese, Sogdian,Tokharian, 
Uigur, etc. 

The Ajanta paintings are the only known and extant Indian counter- 
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part of the Central Asian paintings. Scholars like Griffith and Yazdani 
tried to identify the stories which are depicted in the Ajanta paintings, 
however they had only very limited access to the Buddhist narrative 
literature since only very little was known and published at their time. 
Now the situation has greatly improved thanks to the efforts of scholars 
from various nations. Many new texts were found, edited, translated or 
summarized so that much greater precision in the interpretation of 
these unique documents of art is now possible. In 1987 a volume 
containing the collected papers of Prof. Schlingloffwas published in 
India under the title Studies in the Ajanta Paintings and those who are 
familiar with SchlinglofFs work, his methodology and his result 
eagerly look forward to the publication of his magnum opus, the volume 
which will contain the new edition and interpretation of all the paint¬ 
ings. 

The bitter experience of World War II, the irreplaceable loss of 
countless precious objects of art, culture and science, the tedious task 
of collecting, cleaning and repairing the surviving items acted as an 
incentive for a better protection and preservation of what should not be 
regarded as the property of just one state or nation but as the cultural 
heritage of mankind. It was this atmosphere which prepared the 
ground for another large-scale project which was called “Cataloguing 
of the Oriental Manuscripts in Germany” (Katalogisierung der 
onentalischen Handschnften in Deutschland). The first director of the 
project, the later Dr Wolfgang Voigt, then director of the Oriental 
Department of the Prussian State Library, Berlin, once told me the 
story when and how the project was founded. During a meeting of the 
German Oriental Society (Deutsche Morgenldndische Gesellschaft) which 
took place in the second half of the fifties, a group of the leading 
orientalists in Germany met and agreed upon the necessity to prepare 
scientific catalogues of all the oriental manuscripts kept in German 
libraries. An estimate of the time and size ofthe project was made and 
all the experts were convinced that it would take about four years to 
compile the about 20 volumes they believed to be sufficient to cover the 
material. Today the project runs for almost 35 years, more than 80 
volumes have appeared and nobody dares to predict when and with 
how many volumes the project will be concluded. Four years ago one of 
my former staff-members at Marburg was given a life-time position 
with the sole task of cataloguing the Indian collections in Germany 
which are not yet dealt with in the 17 volumes which have so far 
appeared in the series “Description of the Oriental Manuscripts in 
Germany” (Verzeichnis der onentalischen Handschnften in Deutschland). 
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To prepare catalogues seems to be very elementary work which to 
some colleagues is hardly beyond the work of a clerk. Nothing can be 
more wrong than this opinion. Only he who has to some extent worked 
with manuscripts himself knows that at 1 east the following abilities are 
required to successfully master this task: familiarity with the 
palaeography of a great variety of Indi an scripts* a good command of 
Sanskrit, and last but not the least a thorough knowledge of the various 
branches of Indian literature. It is certainly no coincidence that there 
are quite a few scholars who began their career as librarians (F. W. 
Thomas, T. Burrow, W. Schubring, K. L Janert, to mention only four 
scholars from England and Germany) and that many of the best 
scholars also compiled superb catalogues, e.g., A. Weber. Only by 
good, i.e., scholarly catalogues are we in a position to find out whether 
there perhaps exists a much more reliable manuscript than the one we 
are struggling with or the poor edition we are consulting is based on. 
I trust that most of the colleagues assembled here must have had the 
experience of how frustrating it is to work on inferior source material 
(e.g., those who studied the N&tyaJ&stra together with Abhinavagupta’s 
Abhinavabhdratt ), but not so many will have made the exhilarating 
experience of finding the correct manuscript which solves most of the 
problems one has been wasting one’s time with. 

At the end of the sixties the aforementioned cataloguing project 
turned into something much bigger, transcending the original scope 
and geographical confinement by far. Since the middle of the 19th 
century it had been known that in the small area of the Kathmandu 
valley in Nepal a great quantity of manuscripts are kept which distin¬ 
guish themselves m two respects from those kept in India; first, the 
older ones among them are much older than the Indian manuscripts 
and, second, among them there are quite a few which are no longer 
extant in India. There is a third aspect also, a considerable portion of 
the Buddhist literature which is more or less completely absent in 
India is available in Nepal in many copies. It is an early collection of 
these Buddhist manuscripts from Nepal on which the first scientific 
description of Indian Buddhism is based, the Hodgson collection 
which was distributed among libraries in Calcutta, Cambridge and 
Paris. For about one century Nepal had remained almost as inacces¬ 
sible to foreigners as Tibet. Only a few Westerners like S. Levi or G. 
Tucci had been permitted to enter the country. After 1950 the country 
opened itself again to foreigners and very soon it became evident that 
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the cultural heritage of this small and poor kingdom had little chance 
to withstand the aggressiveness of Western tourists. Anticipating the 
sellout of precious and irreplaceable documents, the plan was con¬ 
ceived by German Indologists to preserve the Nepalese manuscripts 
and documents by microfilming them. 

In 1970 the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project was offi¬ 
cially launched as a joint venture of the German Oriental Society and 
HMG Department of Archaeology. Over a period of 24 years more than 
100,000 manuscripts with more than 4 million pages were micro¬ 
filmed under this project, and many scholars all over the world have 
benefited from the possibility of easily and inexpensively ordering a 
microfilming text they are particularly interested in. Since then the 
NepalrGerman Manuscript Preservation Project has served as model for 
several minor and major projects and if I am not mistaken also the 
Indira Gandhi National Centre for theArtsh&s used German experience 
to order microfilms of Indian manuscripts now kept outside India. 

History shows that no item of cultural importance can be protected 
for ever from natural or man-made disasters. Modem technology has 
provided us with comparatively inexpensive means to reduce the risk 
of the complete loss of unique and important cultural documents. It is 
to be hoped that within the next few decades at least those materials 
will be preserved by multiplication which have survived until today. The 
bitter experience of Bosnia where only two years ago the biggest library 
of Muslim literature and documents in Europe was wilfully destroyed 
by shelling and fire within a few hours should teach us that at least a 
fraction of the money which is spent for arms all over the world should 
be used for the preservation of the cultural heritage of mankind- 

In this connection two 


the first 

Indian savant Rahula Samki^tyayana who already in dte thirtaes tra^ 
elled to Tibet and personally copied or microfilmed hundreds of 
Sanskrit manuscripts kept in Tibetan monasteries. The history of 
Buddhist philosophy and particularly the study of Dharmakirti’s phi- 
losophy would not have reached its present state without RabUla’s 
pioneering work and efforts. The only bitterness is the fact that due to 
technical problems several places in the photographs are illegible. 
Rumour, which even in the academic circles spreads as fast as 
everywhere else, has it that not only are the manuscripts microfilmed 
under difficult conditions by Rahula and his photographer still there in 
Tibet but so are also a great number of other manuscripts which were 
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so far not known to exist, I would like to request two things from our 
Tibetan and Chinese colleagues, first that they should immediately 
prepare microfilms of these unique materials, and second that they 
should prepare a provisional handrlist of the content of these manu¬ 
scripts. He who learns that the Pnm&nasamuccaya by Difin&ga is still 
extant in its original Sanskrit will most likely abandon the plan to work 
on the two utterly poor Tibetan translations and rather turn to a 
different topic as long as he can get no access to the original. The same 
would hold true for the second half of A£vagho$a’s Buddhacarita were 
it known that this work is still available. 

The Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project entailed another 
large-scale project: the special research programme on Nepal in the 
framework of which a comprehensive and interdisciplinary approach 
to the languages, religions, ethnic groups, social and cultural history 
and other aspects ofthis country, was attempted at. Otherundertakings 
to be mentioned are e.g., the “Pur£i>a project” which is being carried 
out under Prof, von Stietencron at the University of Tiibingen. Its 
results include an edition and indexes of the Brahmapurana as well as 
a comprehensive and annotated bibliography of Purana studies and 
related topics. It covers a smaller field than the Vedic Bibliography by 
R. R. Dandekar and others, however it guides the reader much more 
safely through the ocean of books and papers by its descriptions, 
recommendations and warnings. 

Prof. H. Bechert, who continues the work of Ernst Waldschmidt at 
the University of Gottingen, has organized a number of conferences 
which were devoted to central issues of Buddhology: the syncretism in 
Sri Lanka, the language of the oldest Buddhist canon, the affiliation of 
important Buddhist works, genres and authors, and the date of the 
historical Buddha. The proceedings of these seminars contain contri¬ 
butions by the leading scholars in the respective fields, detailed 
introductions in which the state of research is summarized and 
comprehensive bibliographies so that they can be regarded as reliable 
reference tools. The idea of devoting a whole conference to a specific 
and well-defined topic is, of course, nothing new or original. The 
present one is another example. The (relative) success or usefulness 
of such an undertaking depends on the planning and organisation, the 
selection of scholars, the etc. Other comparable conferences are the 
one on the date of Kaniska organised by the late Prof. A. L. Basham, 
the symposium “Buddhism and Nature” which was held at the occasion 
of the EXPO 1990 in Osaka, or the current international Dharmakirti 
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conferences in which our Austrian colleague Prof. E. Steinkellner plays 
a prominent role. Ihave mentioned the ones organised by Prof. Bechert 
mainly because of the great number of distinguished scholars he was 
and is able to attract. 

It is a happy coincidence that the question of practical ethics and its 
underlying theoretical system has indeed become an important issue 
of the philosophical discussion m which also German scholars 
participated. With the spread of Mahayana Buddhism to the Western 
world and particularly the Indian-based Tibetan Buddhism it was 
discovered by the general public that Buddhism is not only a religio- 
philosophical system but also a system of practical ethics. The 
number of treatises which deal with specific or comprehensive aspects 
of Buddhist lay ethics and its foundation is remarkable and several of 
them were translated into Western languages over the past 20 years. 
The interest in this topic also has practical aspects. The endless 
series of local and international conflicts, the indescribable atrocities 
committed everywhere, even in Buddhist countries like Sri Lanka, the 
global problems of poverty, inequality, social and political injustice, 
the spread of violence, destruction of the world ecology etc. make it 
imperative to reconsider the answers given to these questions by the 
great world religions. 

My German colleague Prof Schmithausen has devoted special 
attention to the study of the Buddhist attitude towards environmental 
problems and I myself have repeatedly been asked to talk about the 
Buddhist foundation of tolerance and non-violence. Since I happened 
to have dealt with Nagarjuna’s “Necklace of Jewels” (Ratnavaty'which 
is, in my opinion, the Buddhist answer to the Machiavellian system of 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra and with the basic system of Buddhist ethics, the 
so-called six cardinal virtues (paramita) which are the theoretical 
foundation of many collections of Buddhist legends, I feel somewhat 
familiar with these topics. Another of my German colleagues, Prof. A. 
Wezler is editing a volume of papers all of which are devoted to non¬ 
violence (ahimsa). The book is not yet out, but the motive behind it 
seems to be the same which aroused the interest in Buddhist ethics. 
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Many in India have often wondered how a small country like 
Germany has more departments of India Studies than any other 
country in Europe, particularly so since Germany was not, like 
England and France, directly linked to India by a common colonial 
history. 

The answer has to do with a man called Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Minister of Culture and Education in the kingdom of Prussia in 
northern Germany in the early nineteenth century. Humboldt was 
a man of letters, a universally informed scholar, philosopher of 
language and noted linguist, and he was a man of vision. 1 Prior 
to him, the universities were meant to produce skilled servants 
of the state: loyal, able, and efficient. Whatever was necessary 
to know for the administration of law and for all public services, 
for the continuity of religion and public morals, or for general 
education and medical services — all that was efficiently taught 
in the universities. What was not considered in some way useful 
for the state was not taught. It was Humboldt who believed that 
the main task of the University was not to train skilled serv an ts 
but to help students develop individual and creative character. By 
achieving this, the state would eventually also get more able 
servants. 

But how could a university help in the development of character 
— if by character was meant a mature personality with a 
thoroughly trained mind and with well reflected values and 
independent judgement? Character, for Humboldt, was developed 
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through deeper insights; deeper insights were gained through 
research; research was undertaken because of curiosity and 
interest. Therefore, whatever roused interest and lead to serious 
research, whether it was deemed useful for the state or not, was 
to be taken up as a subject for research ha the university, and 
the results of this research were to be applied in teaching. This, 
according to Humboldt, was the way of developing innovative 
minds instead of subservient but dull civil servants. And indeed, 
Humboldt proved to be right: after his reform, the nineteenth 
century witnessed an explosion of academic genius in Germany 
in all the sciences. 


It was on 



suggestion that the king of Prussia 
the first chairs of Indology in 
1S20. Indology 


for the State, Nevertheless almost all the major universities of the 
different kingdoms or principalities of Germany introduced Indology 
as an academic subject within a few decades after Humboldt’s 
initial step. The new science started from zero. Yet, within a 
relatively short period of time, it acquired worldwide fame for its 
high standard of scholarship. 


I 

This section briefly sketches the major motivations and interests 
which, for almost two centuries, have caused German intellectuals 
to devote their lives to India studies, and the reasons for a major 
shift of emphasis which occurred in about the sixties of this 
century. 

Two particularly important discoveries which had been made 
towards the end of the eighteenth century provided the major 
incentives for India studies m the nineteenth century. One was the 
disclosure of the existence of an Indo-Germanic family of lan¬ 
guages—today generally called the Indo-European family of 
languages. It was the young German scholar Franz Bopp who 
established this fact beyond doubt and who was later appointed 
the first professor of Indology in Berlin. The other was the 
discovery of the dose relationship between the ancient myths of 
India and those of Europe. This proved the kinship not only of 
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the language but also of the religion of a large group of peoples 
scattered over Europe and Asia. If you add to this the notion that 
it is the vocabulary and the structure of our language which 
basically determines our way of thinking as well as the expression 
of our emotions, it becomes evident that the common features of 
language in India and in Europe disclosed a very deep cultural 
relationship. Obviously, these Indo-European peoples were intellec¬ 
tually and emotionally akin to each other; they could be traced 
back to the same source; they were, indeed, brothers. The 
Europeans — and this is particularly true for the Germans in the 
early part of the nineteenth century — were convinced that they 
had rediscovered in the Aryans of ancient India their own 
forefathers or close relatives, and with them their own Indo- 
European pre-history, the original form of their own language, and 
the early vestiges of their own lost wisdom. 

It was these discoveries which fascinated German minds and 
which led to the almost simultaneous creation of three new 
branches of learning in German universities: 

• Indology which retained its great attraction to the present 
day. 

• the Comparative Science of Languages (starting mainly from 
Indo-European languages it developed later into General 
Linguistics); and 

• the Comparative Study of Mythology (which developed fur¬ 
ther to become Comparative History of Religions or Science 
of Religions). 

It was through the analysis of languages that scholars began 
to understand more clearly that people in different cultures can 
indeed think differently, feel differently, and act differently, and 
begin to understand why this was so. What had already been 
suggested in the period of European enlightenment, namely, that 
every people had its own characteristic ways of expression, could 
now be analysed with scientific precision: it was language — its 
semantics, grammar and syntax — which expressed the basic 
character of a people. Language, indeed, was not just one tool 
amongst others, it was next to blood relation the decisive factor 
in creating a corporate identity. And when, after the declaration 
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of independence of the United States of America and after the 
French revolution, the new ideas of social equality and democracy 
started to shake the old political structures of Europe, it was 
mainly the criterion of a common language which defined a people. 
Soon the idea arose that a people of common language should 
also have a common territory to make it a real nation. This idea 
was to inspire a number of new national movements. The 
Risorgimento in Italy, the panslavistic movement in Eastern Europe 
and the national movement in Germany were all language-based. 
Jointly they uprooted the ancient concept of empire which, based 
as it was on the belief in rulership by God’s grace and on the 
Christian church, had been able to unite the many diverging 
language, and peoples of Europe from the time of Charlemagne 
onwards' for approximately one thousand years. 

This process forms a telling example of the power of freshly 
acquired knowledge and new ideas to shape history. The results 
are well known and they changed the political map of Europe 
drastically. The fact that this idea of a nation was carried from 
Europe to India towards the middle of the last century has helped 
to produce far reaching results in India 2 Together with other 
factors, it united Indian intellectuals to fight for independence and 
to make India a nation — which they eventually succeeded in 
achieving. 

In Germany, the initial fascination with language and the search 
for the early Aryan history and culture began to be supplemented, 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, by two other important 
motivations. The first belonged to the realm of philosophy. With 
Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, Schelling, Fichte, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
the eighteenth-nineteenth century was distinguished by an unpre¬ 
cedented sequence of important philosophers in Germany. At that 
time only very little was known of Indian philosophy. But whatever 
little became accessible in those days — mainly Upamshadic and 
Buddhist teachings — was eagerly discussed and often rejected 
or as was the case with Schopenhauer — enthusiastically ac¬ 
cepted, particularly when Indologists embarked on the project of 
translating some of the major texts of Vedanta and Buddhism. 

The second new motivation arose from the last quarter of the 
century onwards and was perhaps a forerunner of what we call 
New Age today: an intense search for spiritual and physical 
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perfection which was closely connected with nature and alternative 
ways of living, with vegetarianism, homoeopathic medicine, and 
an awareness of hini-solar and stellar influences on the human body 
and mind. It was this somewhat spiritualistic movement which 
readily picked up yoga, Ayurvedic medicine, the Kamasutra, and 
elements from the tantric traditions of the Hindus and Buddhists. 

The important difference in the approach towards these Indian 
influences as against the approach of academic Indian philology 
was that some of these people turned to India not merely out of 
curiosity and search for historical knowledge, but in order to gain 
personal insight and spiritual or emotional enrichment. This was 
a period when a number of Buddhist circles were established in 
Germany. It took only a few decades more until the entire Buddhist 
canon was translated into German language. Theosophy, soon 
transformed into Anthroposophy, gained many followers. One 
aspect of this movement, taking the cue from earlier thinkers like 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi, was to experiment with new concepts 
of education in which more emphasis was laid on spirituality and 
art in order to form the new man who was hoped to be a more 
peaceful and balanced creature (Montessori, Steiner, Geheeb). 
There trends were in conformity with educational experiments 
made in India by Rabindranath Tagore and Sri Aurobindo. 

Thus we have for the nineteenth century the following dominant 
motivations: the fascination for the structure of languages and the 
search for the sources of Indo-European culture; in the second half 
of the century a growing interest in philosophy and religion; and 
towards the end of the century the need for personal religious 
experience and self-fulfilment. The first World War and the 
worldwide economic crisis in the twenties brought an end to most 
of the esoteric circles. Spirituality was first drowned in hunger 
and poverty, and thereafter, under Nazi rule, in the work of 
reconstruction both of economic prosperity and national pride. 

The renewed collapse after the Second World War proved to 
be both an economic and a mental disaster. And while the 
surviving adults struggled to rebuild their destroyed cities and to 
exert themselves for the acquisition of new fortunes, there grew 
up a protest generation that was disillusioned with nationalism, 
with material wealth, and commercialization of culture. As soon 
as they could afford it young people started to travel to Kashmir, 
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Nepal and Goa, in search of freedom and self-abandonment or 
self-fulfilment. What many of them found was drugs and a different 
kind of misery. Yet it is important to note that in the very process 
of German economic resurrection there reappeared that need for 
spiritual nourishment or for other than material values; and that 
people turned towards India to satisfy that need. A number of gurus 
from India responded to that opportunity and established centres 
of yoga and meditation in Europe. Even today that unsatisfied 
search for spirituality is the soil which nourishes various New Age 
movements. 

Classical Indology, however, survived both the wars. 9 It was only 
two decades after the last war that a tendency for gradual change 
made itself felt in German Indology in the late sixties and early 
seventies when a new generation of Indologists entered the higher 
academic career. Their motivation was basically similar to that 
of their forebears: an endeavour to gain historical knowledge. But 
their personal situation was different. They had been to India and 
their image of India was not taken from Kalidasa, but from post¬ 
independence Calcutta or Bombay and Poona. They were aware 
of the fact that the Indian leadership had decided to put all efforts 
into economic growth through industrialization and urbanization. 
They could see that all talents went into science and technology. 
And they realized that the children of those whose task for 
generations had been to learn and to pass on the ancient traditions 
of their fathers and forefathers, were now compelled to take up 
other professions in order to earn a decent living, Palmleaf 
manuscripts were no more copied and left to be eaten by white 
ants. Oral traditions were no more transmitted because the sons 
of learned pundits also opted for nuclear physics or space 
technology and studies abroad. Obviously, this was a time where 
modernization and social change had precedence over the pres¬ 
ervation of tradition. But to wait for general prosperity to be 
omnipresent throughout India seemed not advisable since by then 
much of the orally transmitted knowledge could well be irretriev¬ 
ably lost. 

In this situation, research in the West has started including 
orally transmitted, epics, songs and ballads, as well as the obser¬ 
vation of social interaction in traditional villages and in city life 
which are changing so rapidly. The same shift of emphasis can 
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also bo observed in the study of religion: instead of deciphering 
ancient texts on ritual it seemed for the moment more important 
to observe the rituals as actually practised and to learn what 
pundits still knew about their traditional meaning. In short, 
research emphasis has partly shifted from ancient to pre-modern 
and modem India. And since for both these areas of research 
the living languages are indispensable, the study of modem Indian 
languages and literatures has received much more importance 
than it used to in the pre-war period. 

II 

It is these motivations which prompted German scholars for nearly 
two centuries to study the languages of India and the vast history 
of her culture. They went into each and every branch of learning, 
started exploring the Vedic literature with its ahgas and upMgas, 
analysed the social, legal and political contents of the Smrtis and 
&astras, and tried to fathom the ocean of the epics and Puranas. 
Of course they were strongly attracted by the classical Sanskrit 
literature with all its richness in form and content, as well as by 
the sacred scriptures of the various religions that originated in 
India. The philosophy was studied in all its darfanas as well as 
the systems of the theistic and atheistic schools of thought. Special 
attention was paid to history with its ancillaries such as archaeo¬ 
logy, epigraphy and numismatics. Even the sciences such as 
Medicine, Mathematics, Astronomy and the techniques of art and 
construction as embedded in Silpa^&stras and Agamas were 
studied with care. 

The strong linguistic and historical interest in German Indology 
was conducive to a highly refined methodology in philological 
sector and was carried to philological perfection in the second 
half of the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth century. 
Yet it has had its antecedents in the work of early missionaries 
of German origin. The first Sanskrit grammar ever written by a 
European dates back to the years 1660-62. It is from the pen of 
a German Jesuit, Heinrich Roth, who was stationed at the Mughal 
court of Agra. Unfortunately, it was not published at the time, but 
Max-Mueller knew it and in his “Lectures on the Science of 
Language” he praised it as an opus exactissimum i.e., an 
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extraordinarily exact piece of work. Other missionaries of German 
origin proved equally interested: in Indian language and culture. 
Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg, for instance, (1682-1719) is still known 
today for his Tamil grammar and for a first major account of 
the Hindu religion; or Ernst Hanxleden alias Amos Padre 
(1689-1732), who was a known Sanskrit scholar and author of the 
first Malayalam grammar; or the Austrian father Johann PhiHpp 
Wesdin alias Paulinus a S. Bartholomeo (1748-1806) who also 
wrote a Sanskrit grammar and who was among the first to realize 
that the Sanskrit language was related to the Avestan, German 
and Latin languages. 4 All these early scholars could be mentioned 
to show that a strong and spontaneous interest in Indian languages 
and culture developed in the minds of German intellectuals even 
prior to the time when the idea of a common Indo-European 
heritage was conceived and added an additional drive to the 
Western interest. 

Before the first two chairs of Indology were created, by order 
of the King of Prussia, at Bonn in the year 1818, and at Berlin 
m the year 1820, scholars used to go to Paris and London m order 
to write out hand-copies of manuscripts available there. No wonder 
that August Wilhelm von Schlegel, the first occupant of the chair 
of Indology in Bonn, concentrated his efforts on making as many 
specimen of Indian literature as possible available to the German 
public in a transliterated Sanskrit text and Latin or German 
translation, Latin still being the academic language of Europe. 
However, as soon as he could get a set of Nagari characters, he 
published the first book ever printed in Nagari script in Europe. 
It was an annotated edition of the Bhagavadgitd with Latin 
translation. Subsequently, as a result of the efforts of many 
scholars, a large variety of important texts belonging to all the 
categories of Sanskrit literature were made accessible in Europe 
in pnnted editions, among them the first standard editions of the 
four Vedas. 5 

The chair in Berlin was given to Franz Bopp who was mainly 
a linguist and whose Sanskrit Grammar was the first of many 
important German contributions to the study of Indian grammar, 
syntax and metre. His famous Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, 
Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Old Slavonian, Gothic and German 
was a milestone in comparative linguistics. Soon there developed 
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a strong emphasis on vyakarana in the German Indological 
tradition. Otto von Bohtlingk published, translated and annotated 
Panini’s Astadhyayi. And scholars like Stenzler, Btihler, Kielhom, 
Wackemagel and successors raised Western analysis of Sanskrit 
grammar to a high standard. Indeed, if German Indology is 
respected throughout the world, it is often due to its competence 
in linguistic analysis and sound philological training. 6 

Since m the early nineteenth century most primary material was 
available in England, several German scholars (among them Max- 
Mueller, Theodor Anfrecht, Julius Eggeling) worked there for some 
time or even for good; some others took up appointments in India. 7 
Thus it was a German, Eduard Roeer, who edited the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta from 1847 onwards. 
Georg Buhler who was appointed professor of Oriental Languages 
at Elphinstone College in Bombay in 186S launched the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, the edition of which was continued later by Franz 
Kielhom. Max-Mueller organized and coordinated in England the 
first printed edition of the Bigveda with Sayana’s commentary 
(1855-1875). The first detailed survey of early Indian history in 
4 volumes was prepared in Bonn by Christian Lassen 1847-61; 
and the first important histories of Indian literature were those 
by Albrecht Weber (1853) and Max-Mueller (1859). But the 
greatest milestone was certainly the compilation of the famous 
Sanskrit-German dictionary by Boehrlingk and Roth, the so-called 
St. Petersburg Dictionary in seven volumes (1852-75) which was an 
outstanding contribution to Sanskrit studies. All later dictionaries 
have drawn on it. Rudolph v. Roth, the first professor of Sanskrit 
at the university of Tubingen, not only contributed to that dictionary 
practically the entire Vedic vocabulary but also that of medical 
and other technical literatures of India, none of which was 
available in printed editions. It was due to scholars like him and 
many other great Vedic scholars 8 that Germany has become the 
centre of Vedic studies in Europe and has retained this position 
to the present day. 

Other important areas of research were from the very beginning 
classical Sanskrit literature and poetry, as well as folk-tale and 
narrative literature. A famous study of the Pahcatantra , published 
by Theodor Benfey in 1859, was the first comprehensive compara¬ 
tive treatment of fable literature. It traced the spread of narrative 
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topics from India across the Arabian-Persian literatures into the 
Mediterranean and north European language areas. An outstanding 
contribution was the History of Indian Literatim in three volumes 
by Moriz Wintemitz which remains indispensable even today. 
Distinctive progress was also made in refining text-critical analysis 
with a view to identify and separate different layers of text in works 
that had grown over centuries. In this domain it was Willibald 
Kirfel’s famous study of the Purana Pancalaksana which set a 
standard for all further text-critical research m epic and Puranic 
literature. Today works of this kind are greatly assisted by the 
computer as a tool of research. It is employed in many fields, 
such as metrical analysis, text comparison, indexing etc. But the 
computer has no judgement. It remains the task of the human 
brain to use the computer in the proper way. Research in epics 
and Puranas continue to be pursued in die universities of Tubingen, 
Berlin and Marburg, a recent notable contribution being the Epic 
and Puranic Bibliography which contains more than 8000, mostly 
annotated bibliographical, entries on the subject. 9 

Buddhist studies. Jam studies and the study of Hindu religion 
and Indian philosophy met, of course, with particular interest in 
Germany which had itself an explicit leaning towards philosophical 
speculation. 10 In particular the study of Buddhism and Hinduism 
was promoted in almost all the universities at one time or another. 
These, too, are branches of learning which are very much alive 
in Germany and Austria in the present time: Buddhist Studies 
mainly in Gottingen, Hamburg and Munich, Jain Studies in Berlin 
and Munister, Philosophy in Hamburg, Vienna and Tubingen. 

Historical studies were also applied to the Sutra and Sastra 
literature of India, particularly to the Srauta- and Grhyasfitras, to 
the Smrti literature and, after its discovery in the twentieth century, 
to the Arthasdstra, In this area, too, it was German scholars who 
contributed substantially to the present knowledge.” At present, 
studies m this field are conducted m Heidelberg Tubingen, Munich 
and Berlin. 

Finally, the political history of India and the history of Indian 
Art are to be mentioned. An early effort to summarize the 
historical knowledge available at his time was already made by 
Christian Lassen in Bonn (Indische Altertumskunde, 1847-61). 
Thereafter, important progress was made in the last two decades 
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of the last century when Georg Biihler and Franz Kielhom studied 
Indian inscriptions and Biihler discussed works like the 
Vikramankadevacarita and the R&jatarangini in historical perspec¬ 
tive. The epigraphical studies were continued, by Eugen Hultzsch 
and Heinrich Liiders and they are still pursued in Germany at 
the universities of Berlin, Munich, Bonn, Freiburg and Tubingen. 
But it was only in the second half of the twentieth century that 
Indian History could be established as an independent subject in 
its own right in the universities of Heidelberg, Kiel and Berlin. 
Similarly, Indian Art can now be studied as a separate subject 
in three places: Berlin, Bonn, and Heidelberg. 

For all these branches of research philology was an indispen¬ 
sable necessity. And it is a fact that during the entire nineteenth 
century, and right up to the middle of the twentieth century, India 
Studies in Germany were devoted to the evaluation of written docu¬ 
ments. A text, a lamp, a good dictionary, a quiet room and an 
intelligent mind were almost all one needed to produce outstanding 
results. Some of the most extraordinary achievements of Western 
Indology and the production of the most important tools for Indian 
philology belong to these first one-and-a-half centuries. At this 
stage, all attention was focused on ancient India, to some extent 
also on early medieval or pre-Muslim India. There was a strong 
tendency to view all that came after 1200 A.D. as decadence and 
cultural decline. But, as stated before, the predominantly text- 
oriented perspective of German Indology has been subject to 
important additions after the Second World War. Gradually, the 
life and culture of modem India has also moved into the focus 
of attention. Modem Indian languages have since begun to be 
seriously studied, 12 living traditions in religious and social life have 
been taken note of and studied by participation-observation, thus 
supplementing the purely philological preoccupation with ancient 
texts. This growing interest in modem India has also necessitated 
a closer look at the intervening period. What was once considered 
a phase of decadence is now increasingly being seen as containing 
the seedlings and growing sprouts of that multifaceted Indian 
culture of today which draws creatively on several sources of 
inspiration which at one time or other prospered on the Indian 
soil. Thus the Indo-Islamic and the colonial periods have received 
much more academic attention. 
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This shift of emphasis in Indology in the last two or three 
decades is most obvious in the South Asia Institute of Heidelberg 
but can be observed in other universities as well. While there were 
at best a few lecturers for modem Indian languages before, there 
are now a few professorships. Students tend more and more to 
combine ancient and modem Indian studies. Visiting professors 
from India have been welcomed and scholarships have been 
offered to postgraduate Indian scholars. There have also been a 
number of joint research projects, based either on the cooperation 
with individual scholars or with single departments in Indian 
universities. Such exchange could, of course, be intensified once 
precise research projects based on common interest and equal 
expertise are being developed. 


Ill 

In present-day Germany, Indology is not a subject the average 
student would think of studying. It is the extravagant few who turn 
to this subject. And if they study it, the problem arises where to 
find a job in a socio-economic surrounding which has little need 
for the exotic skills acquired. 

Indology is considered one of the so-called “orchid-subjects”. 
The orchid may be beautiful and fragrant but it is of no practical 
use. just an unnecessary luxury Since the number of students of 
Indology is comparatively small, it is also called a “small” subject; 
yet on account of the vastness of its actual contents it is one of 
the most comprehensive subjects existing in the German academic 
set-up. While the history and cultural history of Europe is split 
up into a large number of distinct academic disciplines — e.g., 
several sections of History including Ancient, Medieval, and 
Recent History; the various European philologies and literatures; 
the Philosophy and the two Christian Theologies; the Social 
Sciences including Anthropology, Sociology, Political Science, and 
Education; the various departments for material culture and 
creative arts including Archaeology, Art History, Musicology and 
Dramatic Arts; and, of course, the various branches of national 
and international Law, of Economy, and of the history 5 ef 
sciences — while thus the academic study of European cultural 
history has been allowed to branch out into many independent 
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disciplines which are themselves often subdivided again into 
different subjects, Indology in Germany still pretends, and also 
attempts, to cover the entire breadth of the historical and cultural 
development of the peoples of South Asia over a span of time 
of about S000 years. This is, of course, an almost impossible task. 
The literary sources of South Asia are not much less in quantity 
and variety of contents than those of Europe. Nor are the languages 
less diversified. Specializations are, therefore, unavoidable. What 
can be done and is actually taught is the philological and 
methodological tools that give access to all these different fields 
of research. Once the student has acquired these skills, he or she 
can choose for themselves the future area of specialization. Even 
then they require a broad background of general knowledge in all 
the spheres of Indian culture. 

In India itself, the study of the entire history and culture of South 
Asia is divided into as many different subjects as that of the 
European culture in Europe. There is no such thing in India as 
Indology of the German type, where 3000 years of history, 
languages, literatures, philosophies, religion, arts and social 
diversifications form one comprehensive whole. In Germany the 
student is supposed to acquire a broad general knowledge and 
to study Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrits, and at least one modern Indian 
language in addition. -The idea behind this emphasis on language 
is that the student should be able to go back to the original texts 
in all types of literature, whether it is Vedic texts or classical 
literature, Buddhist and Jain scriptures, Vyakarana, or Artha- Niti- 
Silpa- and Alamkarasastra, or the philosophical literature of the 
six darsanas , or religious treatises of the various samprad&yas, or 
historical inscriptions, and, finally, modern literature and modem 
commentaries on ancient texts. It is only a relatively recent 
phenomenon and confined to very few cases in the German 
academic scene, that Indian History, or Art History, or Modem 
Languages of India could develop into independent subjects. More 
such institutionalized specializations are urgently necessary, but 
they are expensive for the state and therefore difficult to obtain. 

Students enter university after thirteen years of school and 
mostly two years of public service (or one year of military service) 
generally at the age of 21 years. The vast subject of Indology as 
sketched out above is still not enough — in addition, they have to 
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study one or two other major subjects such as Social Anthropology, 
Sociology, History of Religions, Classical Philology, Chinese Stud¬ 
ies, Islamic Studies, Art History, Political Science, etc., either one 
of them fully or two of them at reduced level. After two years of 
university study they pass an intermediate examination in all the 
subjects 1 and at the end of the fifth year at the earliest they write 
an M.A. thesis and go through comprehensive written and oral 
examinations. By this time the male student is 26 years old or 
more, the female student is 24, since girls are exempt from the 
period of military or public service. He or she will continue for 
another 3 years of intensive studies for the Doctorate which gives 
evidence of highly qualified specialization in one area of research. 
But even then they do not have access to a permanent job in 
university teaching. They have to serve as an assistant in order 
to acquire the necessary skills in academic administration and 
start to concentrate on a second and clearly distinct area of high 
quality specialization, write a second thesis and pass the still 
higher barrier of the last academic examination called habilitation 
(corresponding approximately to the D.Litt.) before they are 
eligible for university teaching. They are about 40 years old or 
more, when they enter permanent university teaching, females 
often slightly older, if they could study with less intensity due to 
marriage and childcare. 

Three elements are characteristic for this German type of aca¬ 
demic training: 

1. An emphasis on a broad general erudition as a basis for 
comparison and quality judgment. It is forced on the student by 
insisting on the study of at least two comprehensive subjects or 
one comprehensive subject and two side subjects (example (A) 
Indian Studies and Chinese Studies; example (B) Indian Studies, 
Anglistics and Political Science). 

2. An emphasis on methodology of research, and since Indology 
comprises so many separate areas of research, the methodologies 
are varied: they include those developed in Linguistics, in histori¬ 
cal and comparative Philology, in History and Social Sciences, 
in Theology and the Science of Religions. With a successful student 
this training in methodology should result (a) in utmost precision 
in the observation of detail and context, and (b) in a detached 
and critical evaluation of the data. 
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3. An awareness of the various theoretical implications inherent in 
research: e.g., conceptual frameworks conditioning the perception 
of the observer and the observed; theories of cognition, of literary 
criticism, of ritual and social action, etc., and the ability to apply 
these theories to given phenomena and, if necessary to improve 
upon or reject the theories. 

It is also evident that Indology in Germany is basically research- 
oriented. A competence in spoken Sanskrit has never been 
envisaged as an aim of teaching. We have no partners to speak 
to in Sanskrit. Therefore active language competence does not 
develop. A passive competence in reading and understanding is 
sufficient for research. This is different for modern Indian lan¬ 
guages, but even in these languages a tolerable speaking capacity 
can only be attained after a prolonged stay in India itself. 

For the last 180 years, the German interest in Indian spirituality 
has been conspicuous and it continues to be strong among the 
youth of today. The state, on the other hand, has hardly any interest 
in Indological research. A consumption-oriented economic policy 
can afford to retain exotic academic subjects but gives them only 
marginal support. Therefore Indology today suffers from an 
inadequate allotment of permanent positions. This prevents the 
subject from dividing up into a number of specialised departments 
for Vedic, Classical, Medieval, and Modem Literatures; for Indian 
Law, Indian Philosophy, Indian Art, Indian Sciences; or for 
Buddhist studies, Jain Studies, Hindu religions, folk religion, and 
the various epochs of Indian History. The South Asia Institute in 
Heidelberg is the one and only example where an effort has been 
made to alter this situation — very much to the benefit of the 
teachers and students. But the idea of the politicians was not to 
introduce the same system everywhere else but rather to cut away 
all the departments of India Studies in other universities in 
exchange for the one centralized institute. This plan was opposed 
by those universities where a long tradition of India Studies existed 
They managed to survive, but could not sufficiently expand 
Nevertheless these departments have produced excellent research 
results, each in its own field of specialization. 

We in Tiibingen form an exception to the general trend towards 
narrower specialization in India Studies, because we combine 
Indology with the Comparative Study of Religions. This forces us 
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not only to include all forms and manifestations of religious life 
in India itself, but to broaden the angle of vision to include all 
the major religions of the world from ancient Egypt to the present 
day. Such a comparative approach cannot also confine itself to 
religious doctrines. It has to take the entire social and cultural 
set-up into account. Within Indian religions we have concentrated 
research on a detailed study of the Hindu traditions. This includes 
e.g. textual studies in Puranas and Agamas, but also research in 
popular religion, both in Orissa and in Tulunad in Southern 
Karnataka. The fact that the institute could recently expand by 
obtaining another professorship gave us the opportunity to combine 
the study of Sanskrit with a South Indian specialization. In the 
last five years we have also developed a focus on modem Indian 
literature and history, the goal being to open up Classical Indology 
to contemporary evaluation and to deepen the study of modem 
Indian culture by providing critical historical perspective. In this 
context, an assessment and evaluation of the representation of 
Indian culture in the modern mass media (television, film and 
press) turns out to be an important area of research. 

IV 

As to future developments of India Studies in Germany, the follow¬ 
ing areas of research have a potential to increase in importance 
both in research and in teaching. 

1. Indian history, already an independent subject in three 
German universities, is likely to develop further specializa¬ 
tions. This will force historians to study the languages in 
which primary sources other than English, French, Dutch, or 
Portuguese are available: Sanskrit, Prakrit, Persian, and the 
regional languages of India. They will closely cooperate with 
scholars from Social Sciences and Political Science to keep 
pace with the rapid developments of modern India. 

2. Indian Art History will increasingly try to organize and 
display public exhibitions of works of Indian art including 
folk art or tribal art, or show it in television. In the long 
run, it is likely to associate itself mote closely with the 
departments of general Art History. Comparative studies will 
increase and consequently it will have to apply all the 
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\ to fight the British at the side of Germany. But the German army 
leadership could not communicate with these troops. It needed the help 
of the Indologists who had to serve as interpreters. Since these Indian 
troops were not sent to the most dangerous places but were rather 
stationed in areas of relative tranquillity, the translators had the same 
benefit. And while most of their age group met with death at the front, 
many German Indologists literally escaped death because of their 
competence in Indian languages. 

4. De Antiquitate et affinitate Linguae Zendicae et Sanscredamicae 
Germanicae dissertation, 1789. 

5 Rigveda with Sayana’s commentary: Max Miiller, 1849-1874; Samaveda • 
Theodor Benfey, 1848; White Yajurveda Albrecht Weber, 1852; Black 
Yajuweda: Leopold v. Schroeder, 1881-1886; Alharvaveda: Rodolph v 
Roth and his pupil W.D, Whitney, 1856. 

6. Important representatives of this branch of Indian Studies m our time 
are the late Karl Hoffmann in Erlangen and his pupils, Paul Thieme 
in Tiibmgen and his pupils; and Wilhelm Rau m Marburg. 

7. Notably Eduard Roeer, Georg Biihler, Franz Kielhorn, Rudolf Hoernle. 

8. Among others Albrecht Weber, Julius Eggelmg, Hermann Grassmann, 
Alfred Hillebrandt, Alfred Ludwig, Hermann Oldenberg, Karl Friendnch 
Geldner, Heinrich Luders, Wilhelm Rau and Paul Thieme 

9. Heinrich von Stietencron et al, (ends.), Epic and Puramc Bibliography 
(up to 1985) annotated and with indexes. (Purina Research Series, 
Tiibingen vol 3) Two parts, 2116 pages, Wiesbaden 1992. 

10. Mention may be made of Wilhelm Geiger, Hermann Oldenberg, 
Heinnch Liiders, Ernst Waldschmidt, Heinz Bechert and Lambert 
Schmithausen for Buddhism; Hermann Jacobi, Ernst Leumann, Walter 
Schubring, Ludwig Alsdorf and Klaus Bruhn for Jainism; Richard Garbe, 
Helmuth von Glasenapp, Willibald Kirfel, Paul Hacker, Gunther 
Sontheimer Friedrich Sprochhoff and myself for Hinduism, Paul Deussen, 
Richard Gaibe, Otto Strauss, Helmuth von Glasenapp, Paul Hacker, and 
Ench Frauwallner for Philosophy. 

11. Of particular importance in this field was the work of scholars like 
Friednch Stenzler, A. Hillebrandt, Georg Buhler, Julius Jolly and J 
Meyer 

12. In Berlin, Leipzig, Heidelberg and Bamberg In addition, they are taught 
in almost all departments of Indology by appointed lecturers. 
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Some Considerations on the 
Notion of Indian Civilization 

Gerard Fussman 


As an Indologist and an historian, I have never felt at ease with the 
notion of Indian civilization. This could seem a paradox. When I was 
a student, I studied at the French Institute of Indian Civilization, which 
did not yet belong to the College de France. One of the most respected, 
at least in France, journals of historical studies is called Annales, 
Economies, Sodetes, Civilisations. As a specialist on Western and Northern 
Greater India, I have more than often used stereotyped expressions 
like “the expansion of Indian civilization into Central Asia” etc. In the 
last instance at least, I did not feel the need to explicitly clarify the 
meaning of “Indian civilization”. It was obvious. When you write about 
the expansion of Indian civilization inNorthem Afghanistan or Xinjiang, 
or touse anotherword, the “process of Indianization” of these countries, 
every intelligent reader knows that you are alluding to the borrowing by 
these countries of some components of a culture previously foreign to 
them and originating from Southern Asia. Consequently, a country may 
be said to be an Indianized state without having ever Used an Indian 
language as an everyday medium, without ever having seen a Brahmin, 
and having social structure which ignores both caste and purity. I am 
afraid that some of you would be surprised if I talked today about 
Indian civilization without ever referring to Sanskrit, Brahmanas and 
jatis. 

There is thus, no way to avoid the difficult task of first defining what 
a civilization is, and the best way to do it is to take a look, I would dare 
say: a philologist’s look, at how the word avihzationisused in ever) day 
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speech. It is neverused with the verbs to make, or to produce. You may 
find “to share with such and such a civilization” and most often, to 
“bring civilization to the world” or “defend civilization against barbar¬ 
ity”. The antonym of “civilized people” is “uncivilized people”. Civiliza¬ 
tion is thus a superior culture, the—seemingly ancestral, inherited or 
borrowed—privilege of some peoples, who have a duty to spread it to 
other peoples. As civilization has its roots in the past, it is always 
referring to the past. French civilization is mainly Versailles, classical 
literature, champagne, high fashion and also petites femmes , i.e. a text¬ 
book notion which does not teach anything about contemporary France, 
which is nevertheless (sometimes at least!) a civilized country. And 
when we state our willingness to bring civilization to the world, we are 
indeed proclaiming that our civilization is the best and declaring that 
countries to whom it is brought are less civilized, even if they boast of 
a developed economy or ancient culture. 

This is true even of the foreign scholars who coined the expression 
Indian Civilization. They did not refer to the civilization of contempo¬ 
rary India, but to amythic India, past andforegone, a civilization whose 
main components were Sanskrit, the mother of tongues, now only 
mastered by a handful of people; a very ancient religious book, called 
Rgueda, of obscure meaning; an elaborate poetry or kavya which only 
trained pundits could fully appreciate—and only with the help of 
commentaries; legal books which are self-contradictory and never 
used in courts; and some great people, like Aioka, whose name 
Indians have forgotten for centuries. The titles of some of the best 
books written by sympathetic foreigners on Indian civilization are 
unequivocal on that respect. They are Louis Renou’s La civilisation de 
Linde ancienne d’apres les textes sansbnts (Paris, 1950) and A. L. 
Basham’s The Wonder That Was India (London, 1954), translated into 
French as La civilisation de ITnde ancienne. The result is that in many 
European countries, you can claim to be an Indologist without ever 
having gone to India and without ever having heard about Bangalore or 
the Tata Research Institute. On the contrary, a scholar dedicating a 
large part of this life to the study of Indian fisheries or the evolution of 
the Indian Army, without having ever read Kalidasa, has some diffi¬ 
culty feeling at home in an Institute of Indian Civilization. This has 
always seemed strange to me. 

I suppose that people of my generation, who should have learned 
from the First World War, began to have problems with the concept of 
civilization in the forties, when they first saw a civilized people, the 
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Germans, pretending to defend European civilization against Jewish- 
Christian intelligentsia and Bolshevik (also Jewish-Christian) barba¬ 
rity, and later when they saw the same Allied troops who had fought 
against the Nazis for the freedom of Europe used in Asia and Africa, 
sometimes with the help of former Nazi troopers, to suppress local 
freedom fighters, some of whom were educated people, like Gandhi or 
the Nehrus to quote only two names. At the same time, in ‘civilized’ or 
pretending to be so, European countries, intellectuals belonging to the 
middle classes, or from lower classes, felt uneasy with a notion of 


civilization which referred mainly to the past and which belonged only 
to the upper classes of society. One began to hear such expressions as 
“the civilization of the nineteenth century Parisian working class” 
which not only contradicted the notion of civilization as a privilege of 
the upper classes, but also denied its claim to eternity and its 
pretensions to universality. At the same time, walking in the footsteps 
of Durkheim and Levi-Strauss, anthropologists dared to claim that the 
so-called primitive and uncivilized peoples could boast systems of 
thought which although quite different from ours, were effective enough 
{La pensee sauvage), and also social organizations, skills and savoir- 
faire which it would be fair to call ‘civilizations’. 


In the same way as it is now difficult to speak about superior 
civilizations and the white man’s burden to spread them over barba¬ 
rous countries, it is therefore difficult, except in the titles of textbooks 
and coffee-table books, to speak about a naftono/civilization,unmodified 
by time and boundaries. For historians know, and others should know 
as well, that no country, nor language, nor culture is eternal and that 
everything human is bound to change, progress or decay. There is no 
such thing as a timeless and unevolving civilization. There are only 
time-limited and class-limited cultures which we partly inherit, like 
heirs obliged to rebuild their ancestral homes with some changes 
when they cmmble down or who raze them to the ground to build more 
beautiful, more comfortable, or less expensive residences in their 
place. 

You may understand that with such a frame of mind, being at heart 
an historian, being a foreigner and teaching in my home country where 
Indian influence is minimal, I would never dare give lectures on Indian 
civilization. I could say a few words about the Harappan civilization, 
whose main centres lie in Pakistan, insisting first on its chronological 
and territorial limits and stressing that its links with later Indian 
cultures are tenuous to say the least. I could say more about the 
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Gandharan civilization in the first four centuries A.D., of which no 
remains are located on today’s Indian soil, butwhich was instrumental 
in bringing Indian languages, ideas, religions and arts to China and 
Japan. The Gupta civilization would, for me, be limited to some Central 
Provinces in the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. andl would acknowledge 
that neither I —nor others— have much to say besides talking about 
the political system, Sanskrit poetry and a few stray sculptures. 
Indeed, at that time, a large number of Indians were either Buddhists 
or Jains and did not always share all the beliefs which we find 
expressed in Gupta Sanskrit inscriptions. And I would be at a loss to 
talk of the civilization of contemporary India, not knowing that the 
political elite of Delhi, the inhabitants of the Bombay chawls, the 
Madras sweepers, the brahmins ofVaranasi and the staff of the Indian 
Army have in common. 

This does not mean that I deny the existence of some of Indian unity. 
But I know, as a historian and a linguist, that—except in some tiny 
islands—there was never any country which could boast it was inhabi¬ 
ted by one people, speakingthe same language and sharing all aspects 
of the same culture. Linguistic, cultural and political areas never fully 
coincide. Whenever political units tried to extend their sovereignty so 
as to incorporate within their limits all peoples sharing their language 
and culture, or made some attempt at excluding from within their 
limits any people supposed to belong to foreign cultural areas, they 
failed miserably, often with a great loss of lives. On the contrary, great 
civilizations are often the result of the mingling of different peoples in 
one and the same country or cultural area. That is true of Greeks, 
Romans, or to jump to contemporary times, of British, French, Ameri¬ 
cans and Russians. You need melting pots to produce first-class 
jewellery. If I were an Indian citizen, and more so, if I were an Indian 
politician, I would not stress, as I just did, the internal differences of 
my country, but would acknowledge them and try to make the most of 
them. And I would try to build a kind of common ground for every 
citizen in my country, i.e. an Indian cimltzationfor my time. Justly proud 
of my country, i.e. India, I would not forget that my culture is great when 
it teaches umversalv&luts, not because it has its roots in a very ancient 
past. If Asoka is deemed a great king, even by Indians, it is not because 
he conquered Onssa, but because he preached values so universal that 
scholars still debate as to whether they were Hindu or Buddhist. If 
Panini were only a Sanskrit grammarian, his name would be forgotten 
like the names of so many Indian grammarians, or Latin, or Greek, or 
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French grammarians. His workis still used not because it teaches how 
to make correct Sanskrit utterances, but because it is a model for all 
modem linguists, be they specialists of Indonesian or Bantu lan¬ 
guages. And the Gupta school of sculpture is deemed one of the best 
in the history of Indian art because of its universal appeal. I readily 
acknowledge that it is not easy to reconcile historical roots, an 
inherited diversity of peoples, languages and creeds, and the need to 
build a kind of national feeling which makes every Indian citizen 
proudly conscious of belonging to one and the same country. But here 
lies the greatness of India, and here should lie the greatness of Indian 
politicians. 


II 

I am well aware that for most of us Indian civilization is first and 
foremost Brahminic civilization, being only because it is peculiar to 
India and to a tiny number of Indian expatriates. This idea was already 
expressed by the Greek scholars and adventurers who accompanied 
Alexander on his Indian inroad, and by Asoka who stated in RE XIII 
that “there is no country where these classes ( brahmanasand sramarias) 
do not exist, except among the Yonas”. Brahmanasand sramanasbeing 
specific to India, and playing such an important role in its religions, 
social organization and higher culture, it thus seems quite natural to 
equate Indian and Brahminic civilization.This makes sense; it is how 
India’s taught in most foreign universities; this what most Indian 
citizens feel. It is why I learned Sanskrit as a student and I still learn 
it. This Indian civilization, which so many Indians still claim to partake 
in, is easily defined by a few catch-words, most of which cannot be 
translated into any foreign language, which is a supplementary proof 
of their specific and exclusive Indianness: veda and veddhgas, Paninian 
grammar, Sanskrit literature and darsanas, varnas and dharma. There 
is no doubt whatever that these are among the greatest achievements 
of the Indian people, that they are a living and shaping tradition as 
anybody who ever entered an Indian temple or was present at a 
recitation of the Rdmayana, or even had a look at the deserted streets 
of Indian towns on a Sunday morning when Doordarshan is airing its 
Mahabharata senes can see. There is no doubt whatever either that this 
tradition is still effective in uniting the many peoples inhabiting the 
present territory of the Republic of India, as demonstrated by what the 
great Indian anthropologist M. N. Srimvas called the process of 
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Sanskritization of tribal peoples, by the speeches and life of Gandhiji 
and also by the electoral successes of the BJP. There is no doubt 
whatever that you cannot claim to be an Indologist without being 
acquainted with that culture, and that the only way to become 
acquainted with it is to learn Sanskrit, read some Sanskrit literature, 
and, if possible, master Paninian grammar and ny&ya. Whatever I 
happen to be doing in my professional life, be it research on contem¬ 
porary Dardic languages, Gandharan archaeology, history of Bud¬ 
dhism or of Indian trade, I feel this need for a sound knowledge of 
Sanskrit and I too often deplore my own inadequate knowledge of 
Vedic literature and of Paninian grammar. As for ny&ya, I am prone to 
excuse myself on the ground that as I never understood anything about 
formal logic, it is only natural that I cannot grasp much of nyaya. 

I must say that I tried to impress this idea on my students, even when 
their subject was not classical India, and that I have sometimes 
angered my colleague anthropologists by telling them that they would 
understand what they are recording better t/they had ever read some 
classical Indian books. This kind of assertion does not make you very 
popular nowadays. I also feel that in my administrative duties, and 
especially as the present head of the Institut de Civilisation Indienne 
du College de France, I have done my best to promote Indian classical 
studies and defend them against people overinclined to believe that 
perusing the magazine India Today is enough to understand contempo¬ 
rary India. But as I suppose that everybody here shares these views, I 
deem more useful now to play the part of the devil’s advocate. 

Indeed, as an historian, I often feel that the role of Sanskrit and 
Sanskritic culture is overestimated. Contemporary Hinduism does 
not have much in common with Vedic religion, except playing lip 
service to the Rgueda. Few pujaris and even Brahmins have a sound 
knowledge of Sanskrit, even less of Paninian grammar or nyaya. There 
is no need to know Sanskrit in order to learn Hindi or Bengali or, of 
course, Tamil or Malayalam. Most people who enjoy Marathi poetry do 
not understand a word of Sanskrit and the streets of Delhi are equally 
deserted when Doordarshan airs a cricket match between Pakistan 
and India. You can trade with the Tatas, and even the Birlas, without 
referring to dharma law books. Sanskritization is indeed an effective 
and voluntary way of integrating tribal or low caste peoples in Indian 
life, but many Indians have opted out, and still opt out the vamasrama 
social organization by becoming Muslims, Sikhs, Christians or 
Ambedkarian Buddhists. The stress put on the importance of Sanskrit 
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and Sanskrit literature for India is too often a political claim, and a 
very recent one. The fight for Hindi, more exactly for the use of Nagari 
script in writing Hindustani, is no more than one century old. As late 
as 1942, there was no other way to name the Indian National Army of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose in an Indian language than to call it Azad 
Hind Fauj, that is, to use three Persian loan-words which everybody in 
India readily understood. I am afraid that nobody could claim to be an 
Indologist without also knowing these few facts. 

Indeed an exclusive stress on the need for Sanskrit studies and 
more so on traditional learning would be counterproductive. Sanskrit 
studies were moribund in eighteenth century India. European scholars 
seeking their own historical roots were most instrumental m reviving 
them even on the Indian soil. But modern Indology was bom in Europe 
by combining the knowledge of Sanskrit and the new methods of 
European scholarship: philology, textual criticism, historical skepti¬ 
cism. Although cnticism and skepticism are not entirely consistent 
with traditional learning and blind respect for the guru , although 
research, which aims at producing something new, and traditional 
lore, which aims at reproducing the words of earlier masters, are 
somewhat contradictory. India has produced, and still produces, a 
number of high grade scholars who, adding European tools and 
methods to their unequalled knowledge of Sanskrit learning, are able 
to produce some of the best Indological publications in the world. Let 
me quote the names of a few of these giants, chosen only from among 
the dead: Sumti Kumar Chatteiji, Dinesh Chandra Sircar, Devadatta 
Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, Pandurang Vaman Kane or V. Raghavan. 
But the names of the traditional pundits who were their contemporar¬ 
ies are already forgotten and it can be seen, from the performance of 
some Indian organizations, e.g. the Epigraphical Survey of India, how 
traditional knowledge divorced from contemporary learning may be 
ineffective. 

I am afraid that over the next few years, the necessity of combining 
Sanskrit knowledge with modem methods will be one of the main 
problems we shall have to face, be it in India or in the West. Thanks to 
the work of scholars, Sanskrit knowledge is expanding day by day. New 
texts are discovered, new texts are published, new inscriptions are 
waiting to be published and the so-called secondary literature—m so 
many foreign languages—keeps growing enormously. Nobody is now 
able to read whatever is written about classical Indian civilization and 
less so about India. At the same time, new methods and viewpoints are 
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coming to the fore. Social and human sciences have achieved impres¬ 
sive results, many of which can be usefully adapted to the study of 
Indian civilization. The use of computerized data banks cannot but 
entirely change our working methods. This is tod much for one brain. 

We are also spectators, and often participants, to the divorce—or 
to a growing gap—between knowledge and research. Knowledge and 
culture are trying to know whatever was and is produced without any 
other limit than time and competence. Knowledge aims at being 
encyclopaedic and has no end. Research, which supposes a certain 
amount of previous knowledge, aims at producing new items of 
knowledge; by necessity it is specialized and time bound. It used to be 
possible to devote one’s entire life to knowledge and teaching, and 
produce at leisure some interesting book. This is no longer possible, 
except for those people lucky enough to have private means of income. 
Governments do not fond knowledge anymore. At best, they give 
awards to retiring scholars. Governments fond research and ask for a 
quick return. In every country now, there are time limits and age 
limitations. The result is that we can no longer ask our students to learn 
the basics before beginning a Ph. D., lest they be out of bounds and 
unable to secure a job or a grant. Professors and professional re¬ 
searchers, even when they receive the best academic recognition, are 
bound to produce yearly reports on their work and usually cannot tell 
they are stopping researching or writing for a while to rest, to think, to 
refresh and renew or increase their knowledge. 

Although knowledge aims at being encyclopaedic, and although 
research should presuppose first the possession of encyclopaedic 
knowledge, we are now faced with an impossible situation: knowledge 
is necessarily limited and research is necessarily specialized. More¬ 
over, both are now quite expensive, and computers will make them still 
more expensive. Few people, especially civil servants, and few institu¬ 
tions caii now afford to buy whatever is needed for good research. It is 
my feeling that this situation will compel us, over the next few years, to 
entirely change our working methods. Up to now, in our fields, knowl¬ 
edge, research and writing are something quite individual. Even when 
helped by colleagues in their research work, scholars often do not feel 
the need to add their names on the front page of the book they are 
writing. They are mostly content to thank them, on par with the typist 
and the printer. This is specially true of Western scholars working 
under the guidance of Indian pundits. I am afraid that from now on, it 
will be more and more difficult to work in this way. We will have to 
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increasingly work more collectively, combining skills and knowledge 
which no individual can master alone, giving and taking, e.g. using data 
banks but also helping to fill them or check them. Publishing also will 
change. Most of the papers we are now printing will soon be available 
only on computer screens, accessed through computer networks. The 
need for funds, the need for specialization, and the use of computers 
for data processing will force us to work in teams, as physicians or 
biologists already do. This will be difficult in Europe, although such 
process is nowin its beginning stage. It will be more difficult in India, 
where the relationship between guru and sisya is so important and 
where the principle of seniority still governs academic bodies. But we 
have to face this challenge: if we do not adapt to contemporary 
conditions of research, we shall disappear. 

Ill 

This is bad news for traditional learning and teaching which is too 
often self-centred But there is no way to save the pundit-tradition, to 
which all of us are very much indebted, other than to integrate 
traditional pundits, on par with and not in an ancillary way, to modem 
research centres. I am convinced that we have to gain from this change 
as much as Sanskrit studies gained in the nineteenth century from 
their encounter with European philology. I am also sure that Indology 
has much to gain by forgetting the present political or linguistic 
borders of India. This was already demonstrated in the nineteenth 
century by Sylvain Levi. Too often the lesson is forgotten. 

Let us give some instances as to how a traditional conception of 
India and Indian civilization can alter the perception of important 
events. Between the two world wars, remains of two huge cities 
belonging to what is now called Harappan civilization were discovered 
in a territory which was part of British India and which is today in the 
heart of Pakistan. There is some evidence that, although almost 
extinct before the arrival of the Aryans, the Harappan civilization 
played a role in the creation of later Indo-Gangetic and Gujarati 
cultures. After partition, the two cities, one of the marvels of antiquity, 
were still proudly considered part of the Indian heritage, even more so 
when smaller cities and sites were discovered on the Indian side of the 
border. One of the fortunate consequences of this situation is that the 
Harappan civilization is one of the few meeting grounds for Pakistani 
and Indian archaeologists. One of the unfortunate consequences is 
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that too many Indian scholars, and a few Western ones, tried to force 
the evidence and establish stronger links with classical Indian civili¬ 
zation or with current Indian languages. Too much time and money 
were thus wasted in trying to prove that the tiny Indus seal inscriptions 
were written in extremely old Indo-Aryan or even in Sanskrit, which is 
chronologically impossible, or in a Proto-Dravidian language, for 
which there is no real evidence. One of the results is that very few 
people have ever attempted any research on the coming, perhaps by 
sea, of Proto-Dravidian speaking peoples into India. 

On the contrary, there exists in South-East Asia, and in Cambodia 
especially, a civilization which looks perfectly Indian: Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions,Brahminicreligions,Indian-born Brahmana priests and rajagurus; 
huge temples built according to the Indian f&stras etc. In modem 
scholarship that civilization belongs to a cultural area called Greater 
India and a set of countries to which the denomination of Indiamzed 
states is applied because they lie outside the borders of British India, 
or outside the physical limits of the Indian subcontinent; probably also 
because their population did not speak any Indo-Aryan or Dravidian 
language; probably also because everyday life was not exactly the 
same as everyday life in MadhyadeSa. But when you look at the much 
later history of Bengal and Orissa, or of Chota Nagpur, at the way their 
populations were and are still Aryanized or Sanskritized by incoming 
Brahmins, fleeing some danger or brought into the country by kings 
wishing to gain a higher status, you cannot see any difference with 
Cambodia. Scholars likej. Filliozator H. Rulke have already stressed 
this fact. Filliozat demonstrated how Sanskrit inscriptions need be 
interpreted with the help of Indian texts, and Rulke tried to compare 
Khmer and Orissan devarajas. Not many Indian scholars show much 
interest today in these South-Eastern Asia countries which no Indian 
text ever names. But indeed, in the first centuries of the first millen¬ 
nium b.c., present Cambodia and the Vietnamese coast were at least 
as much part of India as Bengal or Orissa. Which means that the 
concept of traditional India stopping at the Himalayan summits and 
at the sea-shores was not true at that time. When you realize this, you 
get a better understanding of some Asokan inscriptions, or of the first 
expansion of Buddhism. In any case, it is strange to exclude from 
classical and traditional India countries like Nepal and Sri Lanka for 
die sole reason that they were not part of the British Empire. Let us ask 
a simple question: which town is more Indian, Mohenjo-Daro or 
Kathmandu? 
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I often felt that scholars and politicians who put too much stress on 
Indian traditional learning, unconsciously belittle the greatness of 
Indian civilization. For Indian traditional learning forgot, or chosen to 
forget, many historical events and personages of which Indian nation¬ 
alists are now proud. There is almost nothing in Indian traditional 
Sanskrit learning about Asoka, or Kaniska, whose reigns were so 
important for the building of the Indian nation and civilization. About 
Chandragupta the Maurya, Indian traditional learning only gives us 
fairy tales. Kautilya’s Arthasastra and Bhasa’s plays were long for¬ 
gotten. Of some much quoted dharma books only scattered verses 
subsist. No one is able to say what was the Ur- text of the epics. The 
Jaina canon disappeared and there is almost no hint in Sanskrit 
literature of the existence of Buddhism, of its bringing Indian civiliza¬ 
tion to Central and South-East Asia, of its languages —which are so 
important for a history of Indian linguistics — and of its literature 
which can boast some of the best ever Sanskrit writers, people like 
Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna or Dharmaklrti whose works were recovered 
from die Nepalese libranes, the Xinjiang sands, or from Chinese and 
Tibetan translations. The wonder that was India would be much less 
wonderful if all diese names were deleted from it. 

Even in its own proper field, traditional learning, as useful as it is, 
may be a source of error. This was shown long ago for the Rgueda 
P. Kiparsky demonstrated a few years ago that there was a gap in 
Paninian tradition. When reading a Tantric or Agamic text, one often 
wonders how much the comipentators understood it. We cannot 
dispense with sitting at the feet of Indian gurus to study difficult texts 
which they master much better than anybody else But we should not 
stop at that and we are bound to check everything with a critical mind 
and philological methods. I am afraid that by putting too much 
confidence in the skills and learning of Indian pundits, Indology, be it 
Western or Indian, disregarded the need for critical editions and 
philological studies of the Sanskrit medieval lexicon. This can hinder 
the constitution of Sanskrit data-banks, or CD-ROMs of Sanskrit 
literature: storing into computerized data-banks texts which have not 
been critically edited can only be a source of error. In this respect, 
Middle-Indie studies are much more advanced than Sanskrit studies, 
probably because Middle-Indie scholars no longer try to force Paninian 
grammar into the so-called Hybrid Buddhist Sanskrit. If Epic Sanskrit 
and Buddhist Sanskrit are un-Paninian, we may wonder whether 
Puranic, Agamic, Tantric, or even Upamshadic Sanskrit should be 
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corrected so as to adjust them to Paninian grammar and whether some 
scribal blunders are not attributable to the writer. In otherwords, these 
is some scope for writing a new history of the Sanskrit language by not 
putting our trust in traditional teaching alone. 

IV 

If Indian tradition has preserved for us and for mankind many 
treasures, which we should know and study, it was nevertheless 
oblivious. In obliterating its own kin, flesh and blood, great Sanskrit 
poets like A£vagho§a, wonderful dialecticians like Nagarjuna, it did 
not render a service to India. We have no reason whatever to make the 
same choices. When we recover forgotten Indian treatises from 
medieval Tibetan translations, or when we stress the importance of 
the too often despised Jaina Sanskrit for a better understanding of 
Indian civilization, we are not traitors to it nor to Indian traditional 
learning. Often with the help of traditional pundits, we are only 
restoring a forgotten part of India’s greatness. We are delineating a 
picture of India which is much more complex, and probably nearer the 
truth and more appealing than the traditional view of India. 

In this picture of the India we love, Brahminical Sanskrit traditions 
play a great part, I mean the warrior tradition of the Rajputs as well as 
the non-violent tradition of those sannyasins who do not escort mer¬ 
chant convoys nor lead street demonstrations. But we also find 
productions of the mind which only preserve a very tenuous link with 
Vedic lore, like Marathi devotional songs or some Hindi novels. We 
include literatures not written in Aryan languages, like Tamil and 
Malayalam poetry, and teachings of Indian religions which reject most 
of the tenets of Brahmanism, like Buddhism Jainism or Sikhism. We 
credit India with achievements of peoples which are described in a 
disparaging way by Sanskrit Epics, like the Gandharans and early 
Panjabis, peoples in whose countries no self-conscious Brahmana 
should dare to stay, and even violent invaders and oppressors, like the 
Rushans or the Hunas. 

This concept of Indian civilization, with which almost everybody 
agrees as far as I know, induces us to stress that Indian civilization 
may also be proud of those achievements of people who share every¬ 
thing with their Hindu compatriots, who speak the same languages, 
have the same style of life, enjoy the same movies and similar cooking, 
gave their lives for India’s freedom both in the Indian Army and the 
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Indian National Army, believe in one God in the same way as many 
Hindu sants, but keep to the Arabic script and pray facing Mecca. 
Would India really be greater if it could not boast the Panjabi Sufi 
poetry, the Qawali devotional songs, the Delhi mosques and the Taj 
Mahal, built with Indian materials by Indian workers, the like of which 
cannot be seen anywhere else on earth, or the Urdu verses which 
appeal to the heart of every Hindi speaker? 
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India Studies have been founded and promoted by Europeans for the 
use of Europeans, It is in the eighteenth century that the collection of 
data relative to Indian culture begins. This effort goes on for the entire 
nineteenth century. The translations, from those of the Upanishads 'm 
Persian to the difficult ones of the Brahmanas, kept busy various 
generations of Indologists, all Europeans and true pioneers of an 
enormous “territory” hill of difficulties and dangers. Initially, despite 
the lack of a comprehensive picture and the apparent incongruities 
between Indian culture—described within texts—and the daily obser¬ 
vations of field-research, some truly extraordinary Indologists were 
able to intuite the underlying cultural homogeneity of the Indian 
subcontinent. I am thinking of scholars such as Wilkins, Sir William 
Jones, Colebrooke. At the same time, another avenue of research 
developed: this was the study of the living Indian culture, mainly for 
practical purposes, in which administrative, commercial, missionary, 
and later political and military interests were paramount. France, and 
especially Great Britain, encouraged and financed these missions. In 
this regard, suffice it to mention the birth of the Fort William College. 
Until the establishment, in the nineteenth century, of the first Indian 
universities and museums, Indological studies remained the preroga¬ 
tive of European scholars only. The Indian learned classes were still 
engaged in their creative effort, which was that of developing the 
various components of their living civilization. The participation of 
Indian literati in the then new-born field of Indology, saw them only as 
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consultants, as “oral sources”, or “living archives”. To the munshi, the 
participation in the critical elaboration of scientific research was 
precluded. In this period, on the other hand, no need was felt on the 
Indian part for assuming a different attitude from that of tradition. It 
is only with the subsequent generation, that of Ram Mohun Roy, that 
the first native scholars of India Studies begin to appear. The national 
feeling, previously absent, came to India only as a result of events in 
Europe, taking root more and more deeply with the passage of the 
decades. This movement is primarily made up of Indians influenced 
by Western culture, desirous of a reform of their customs and thus, 
partially or highly critical of their traditional culture. 

After the Mutiny, this tendency got even stronger, though at the same 
time it induced the Indian traditional milieux—the Brahmanical one 
especially, though it being not the only one—to an awakening. Swami 
Vivekananda, Lokamanya Tilak, Sri Aurobindo addressed them¬ 
selves to a larger audience than their predecessors, utilizing the 
medium of English and initiating a work of revision and correction of 
many positions of Western Indologists. In India, especially after 
independence, the attitude towards a harmonization between India 
Studies and the environment represented by the living traditions 
prevailed. Cultural phenomena as the BHU, the Sanskrit University, 
and many others refers in this connection. This brings us to the 
contemporary situation and to an evaluation of some special conse¬ 
quences derived from such historical background. 

In the course of the first half of the nineteenth century, even other 
European countries not directly involved in the colonial adventure 
within the subcontinent started interesting themselves with India. The 
universities of Vienna and Berlin, for example, opened themselves up 
to the study of Sanskrit not only in order to do research in the 
philosophical field, but especially for furnishing a support to the study 
of Indo-Aryan linguistics. India Studies appeared even in Italy: in 
Turin, with Gaspare Gorresio (1808-91) and Giovanni Flechia 
(1811-92) in 1854, when national unity had not yet been completed. 
The study of Sanskrit, understood as a discipline within the sphere of 
Classical Studies, became an important support for a thorough 
glottological examination of the Indo-European languages, and in 
particular, for the study of Greek and Latin. The Venetian Emilio Teze 
(1831-89) in Bologna and Padua, dedicated himself even to the 
literary aesthetics of Sanskrit, while at the same time opening to the 
study of the Tamil and Pali languages. Michele Kerbaker (1835-1914), 
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Professor at the University of Naples, was the first scholar in Italy to 
set out the study of Sanskrit basing himself on the privileged compari¬ 
son with the Iranian language. Carlo Puini (1839-1924) cultivated a 
literary interest for the Buddhist texts, which brought him to the study 
of Far-Eastern languages as well. Angelo De Gubematis (1840-1913), 
who taught in Florence and Rome and was a pupil of Weber, dedicated 
himself especially to the study of Vedic mythology. He was the first 
Italian to perform missions in India, researching manuscripts and 
becoming involved with the study of Indian archaeology. With Francesco 
Lorenzo Pulle’ (1850-1934), Italian Indology confirmed its interests 
for literature. Pulle’ also addressed his attention tojaina texts and was 
the first Italian to analyze the Gandhara art comparing it with Roman 
art. Paolo Emilio Pavolini (1864-1942), also a pupil of Weber, taught 
in Florence and concentrated his studies in the fields of ltihasa and of 
Buddhist ethics and philosophy. Carlo Formichi (1871-1943), after 
graduating in Sanskrit, wandered all over Europe, where he studied 
with scholars such as Deussen, Oldenberg, and Buhler. Professor 
Pisa and later in Rome, Formichi came to India, where he taught 
courses as visiting Professor in Shantiniketan, Calcutta, and other 
universities. His field of research was vast and included, besides 
Sanskrit and its literature, the study of Hindu and Buddhist philoso¬ 
phy, the Arthafaslras, as well as contemporary poetry, specifically the 
works of Tagore. Special mention needs to be made of Luigi Pio 
Tessitori (1887-1919): after graduating at the University of Florence, 
he left for India via the good offices of Grierson. A personality of great 
relevance within Indological studies, Tessitori, endowed with Classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit background, came to dedicate himself to the study oi 
medieval languages and in particular to the study of the bardic poems 
of Rajputana. In his short but intense life, he also dedicated himseli 
with great results to the preparation of critical editions of Indian texts, 
to the promotion of archaeological excavations, to the collection oi 
manuscripts, etc. Extraordinary scholar both “on the ground” as well 
as in libraries, he died of Spanish influenza at the age of thirty-two 
Following the example of Tessitori, Giuseppe Tucci (1894-1984) was 
able to “fuse” intense field-research with desk work. Fate reserved tc 
Tucci a long life, crowned by numerous successes and accomplish 
ments. In 1933, Tucci founded the ISMEO in Rome, a prestigious 
institute where it is still possible to study all the principal modem 
languages of the East, including Hindi. 
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II 

I will now focus attention on the present situation of Indological studies 
in Italy. 

• The University of Bologna offers courses in Indology, religions 
and philosophy of India, and Sanskrit, 

• The University of Cagliari, Florence, and Milan (Cattolica), 
offer only Sanskrit courses, 

• The University of Genoa offers courses in Sansknt, Indian Art 
History and Art of Eastern Asia, 

• The University of Milan offers courses in Sanskrit and Hindi, 

• The University of Palermo offers courses in Indology, 

• The University of Pavia offers courses in Bengali, 

• The University of Pisa offers courses in philosophies of India, 
Indology, Tamil, Sanskrit, and religions of India, 

• The University of Potenza offers courses in Indology, 

• The University of Turin offers courses in Indology, modem 
languages and literatures of India, religions and philosophies of 
India and the Far-East, history and civilization of India and the 
Far-East, 

• The University of Trieste offers courses in the history of institu¬ 
tions of the Indian subcontinent. 

These disciplines are mainly part of the Faculties of Humanities, 
where—under the term “Indology”—Sanskrit is prevalently taught. 
Some disciplines, however, are even part of the faculties of Political 
Sciences, especially for what concerns historical disciplines. Besides 
these universities, other institutions distinguish themselves for having 
a Master’s programme, explicitly called Degree in Eastern Lan¬ 
guages and Civilizations or in Eastern Languages and Literatures. 

Thus, the Oriental Institute of Naples offers courses in Archaeology 
and History of Indian Art, Hindi Language and Literature, Sanskrit 
Language and Literature, Religions and Philosophies of India. 

The University “La Sapienza” of Rome offers courses in Indology, 
Religions and Philosophies oflndiaandthe Far-East, History of Indian 
and Central Asian Art, History of India and of Central Asia. 

The University of Venice offers courses in Indology, Philosophy and 
Religions of India, Hindi Language and Literature, Indo-Arian Linguis¬ 
tics, History of Indian and Central Asian Art, Political History and 
Institutions of the Indian Subcontinent. 
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There are three fields of Indian Studies in which is possible to 
obtain a Ph.D.: 

Doctorate in Indology (Classical and Medieval), at the Universi¬ 
ties of Rome, Turin, and Venice; 

Doctorate in History of Indian and Central Asian Art, at the 
universities of Genoa, Rome, and Venice; 

Doctorate in Indological and Far-Eastern studies, at the universi¬ 
ties of Milan and Venice. 

There also exists a centre which coordinates six Italian universities 
for the purpose of researching Asian Shamanism. In this centre, the 
University of Perugia dedicates itself to research on Nepali Shaman¬ 
ism, while die University of Venice dedicates itself to the study of 
Indian Shamanism. 

A nunjber of other government-controlled institutions and private 
associations, inspired by academic environments, are related to these 
university centres. These institutions and associations keep up a 
series of activities—alongside the universities—including courses, 
seminars, public exhibitions, and various performances. 

Ill 

This sterile list, intends to give an idea of the extension and presence 
of India Studies m Italy. Such a map, however, evidences the lack of a 
unified strategy capable of coordinating the multiplication of chairs 
and of disciplines concerning India Studies. Without this coordina¬ 
tion, it is natural that a chair of Sanskrit, for example, my produce by 
extension various other Sanskrit chairs, while other important areas 
remain uncovered. To offer another example, it may be noted that the 
field of modern India Studies is little represented, and that the field 
of medieval India Studies is totally absent. Moreover, if one considers 
the great frequency of the teaching of Sanskrit in various Humanities 
Faculties, one can easily deduce that diis language is present therein 
as a support for glottological studies rather than for its unique cultural 
weight. Also, the History of India, almost always within the area of 
Political .Sciences, appears often isolated at Political Sciences Facul¬ 
ties. These phenomena, in major or minor measure, may be traceable 
even in other Western countries, as I have heard from foreign col¬ 
leagues. This is not true, however, for Indian universities, where 
evidently departments and faculties are organized in much better 
ways. Nevertheless, the relations between non-Indian universities and 
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Indian ones are kept more frequently by single Professors rather than 
by coordinated groups of Professors. Even in this case, however, the 
high costs and a lack of mutual knowledge have usually prevented a 
fruitful confrontation on the issue of method. If, on one side, India 
offers the most well-balanced model in the coordination of the various 
specializations in the field of India Studies, the West, on the other side, 
can offer to the Indians its experience in the use of experimental 
methods and of different techniques of approach. This, of course, can 
be possible where the Indians will avoid considering the field of 
Indology as something familiar to them only, and the Westerners will 
stop viewing Indology as a science which can be objectively studied 
only by non-Indians. 

But let us proceed further. First of all, it is necessary to revise the 
meaning of the term “Indology”, a term which is often ambiguous and 
used differently in different occasions. It seems that everybody agrees 
in defining it as the study of Indian civilization. However, this generic 
definition, is usually obviated by adding a specific colouring, depend¬ 
ing on the field of speciality of each, thus reducing the vastness of the 
concept. The fact is that the excessive vastness is ingrained with the 
dimensions of the object of study itself. Indeed, Indian civilization 
appears unique m its kind. It is the only case in which a civilization has 
survived through the centuries without any major historical or geo¬ 
graphical fractures. This vitality and preservation of a single and 
recognizable identity, was made possible thanks only to the extraordi¬ 
nary capacity of Indians to transform and adapt themselves to the 
most varied of situations. India, as awhole, can be studied only through 
an analysis of its uneven amalgam, and by considering the extremely 
long historical period of constant reshaping. This can be said if we 
consider India as it presently appears to us. There exists, however, a 
Magna India, that is, a Majorlndia, and, most probably, even a Maxima 
India that is, an India with a spatial extension which expands to the 
most distant Eastern frontiers, where its culture has been dominant 
for centuries: a ‘Jambu Dvipa India”, possessing an immutable centre 
in Bharata Varsa”, if I may be allowed to use such mythical image. 
Besides this, a new India reproposes itself today outside the frontiers 
of the subcontinent, often ungenerously termed Neo-Hinduism'.'Cer¬ 
tainly, in this conception of Indian civilization present in the minds of 
all Indologists, infinite areas must be distinguished, inextricably 
linked, one with the other. Only Indian civilization is organized in such 
a way that, within a single discipline, one may recognize the evident 
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traces of,other disciplines. How is it possible, for instance, to study the 
Hindu temple or Indian music, or Indian literary aesthetics, while 
ignoring Sanskrit, myth, the science of rhythm, ritual usages, psycho¬ 
logical repercussions, and all other possible implications? 

Thus, Indology can only be at once multidisciplinary and interdisci¬ 
plinary. Naturally, all the knowledge which is involved here cannot be 
acquired analytically. A synthetic awareness, however, is always pos¬ 
sible given by fundamental homogeneous character of all the disci¬ 
plines makingup the field of India Studies. This should be said leaving 
aside all ideological misunderstandings; here I am talking of scien¬ 
tific research, nothing else. I think it is nevertheless necessary to 
identify a limited number of disciplines to be regarded as indispens¬ 
able for the study of each and all aspects of Indian civilization. In this 
regard, I would like to propose my own idea, which may of course be 
reduced or amplified, and which anyway aims at being nothing more 
than a stimulus for reflection. I have identified these fundamental 
disciplines to be Sanskrit, Religions, Philosophy, Art, and History. A 
university course at Degree-level including all these disciplines may 
well be defined as an Indological course, and whoever takes it may be 
viewed as an Indologist. Only on the basis of such criterion of training 
is it possible to buildup any further specialization. This will consist of 
the study of ancient, middle, and modem regional languages, the study 
of mythologies, of ethnology, of literatures, of the history of science, of 
the single religions (from Vedic religion up to the new contemporary 
religions), of archaeology, and of whatever other disciplines human 
imagination is ever willing to codify. Each and all specializations may 
be subdivided in even more distinctive sectors, corresponding to the 
particular research of each scholar. 

Today, however, some specializations are not yet considered sub¬ 
jects of Indology, as for example the study of a contemporary language, 
Modern History, Ethnology, etc. Moreover, non-Indian archaeologists, 
with very few exceptions, do not have a background in Indological 
studies but rather in Western Classical studies or in Middle Eastern 
studies. The same may be said about ethnologists. 

I think we are faced with yet another need. India Studies, because 
of its peculiarity, would require a new language, independent from that 
which is used m other fields. A specific language, not recalling 
conceptions which are foreign to the Indian cultural world. Together 
with this, the search for new forms of expression, for new metaphors, 
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offer to the modern world of an inexhaustible, and often alternate, 
treasure of wisdom. The aim of the Indologist lies in die translation of 
the Indian culture. This effort would be favoured by the further 
development of comparative studies, a scientific tendency which, 
today is getting afoothold in universities in order to counterbalance the 
excessive specialization. Even India would certainly gain from such 
new approach, ceasing to be regarded as the ‘‘unknown” or the “other”, 
as often it is said, especially within the economic and diplomatic 
worlds. Indeed, in the West there exists die diffused prejudice that 
only one civilization exists, the Western civilization which has given 
birth to the modem world. The fact that most non-Western people have 
accepted Western civilization, appears to confirm the prejudice. In 
reality, India lives intensively its own culture even today, and this gives 
Westerners the impression that India refuses modem civilization. This 
makes India incomprehensible to those who have no knowledge of its 
civilization. 

Of course, all this appears of difficult realization, bodi for the 
breadth of its implications, as well as for the present difficulties in 
coordination. If, however, after deep discussion, one wanted to realize 
this or an analogous project, the solution could be found in the already 
existing structures, without wasting of energy or incurring high costs. 
I allude here to the function of the Indian Council of Cultural Relations 
(ICCR), which already has taken on itself acting as the Secretanat of 
the International Symposium of India Studies (ISIS) the burden of 
organizing tins conference with a very clear objective. The ICCR could 
thus coordinate the free circulation of information, through the most 
ubiquitious of institutions, that is, through their appointed cultural 
delegates at consulates and embassies all over the world. The Depart¬ 
ment, where I do my research, has succeeded in realizing on a small- 
scale at least a part of what I have tried to present in this paper, thanks 
to the attention of the last Indian ambassadors and to the sensibility 
of vanous diplomats dealing with cultural initiatives. The proposal 
would be to institutionalize these relations, through a network among 
all scholars which could function as a sort of International Society for 
India Studies. 

I would like to thank the ICCRfor the precious occasion which it has 
offered us through this international meeting. I also thank all the 
eminent scholars who have patiently listened to this short paper. 
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Cultural centres of the embassies, instead of directly opening them¬ 
selves to the public, largely unprepared, should utilize the permanent 
support of the Indological departments within the universities. To¬ 
gether with these, the cultural centres should agree on organic 
programmes. My experiences of collaboration have been extremely 
interesting in this regard. 

Another important point concerns the attention which diplomatic 
mission should have towards the ministries of the university of the 
guest nations. Embassies should push in the direction of increasing 
the number of Indological teachings, following an organic map. What 
I say is feasible, since it is precisely this that the embassies of Japan 
and China are doing in Western countries. The result has in fact 
already been felt: within Europeanuniversities, Sinology and Nipponian 
studies have grown to the point of surpassing Indology, thus consider¬ 
ably outnumbering Indologists. 

This is the service that India should offer to India Studies all over 
the world, guaranteeing at the same time political and ideological 
freedom. In every country, a Centre of India Studies, forming a 
consortium with the embassy, should coordinate the relations with the 
other universities, museums, libraries, and institutions. This could be 
made easier through the creation of a data bank located in Delhi and 
connected, through terminals, to all embassies and scientific institu¬ 
tions. The data bank could store up bibliographies, make the point of 
situations concerning teaching and research projects, cultural events, 
etc. being constantly updated by the centres located all over the world. 
In this way, we could have at our disposal a kind of informatic bulletin, 
constantlyfumishingup-to-date news. Finally, periodic meetings should 
be organized for the purposes of updating and in order to favour 
exchanges at a personal level. 

The coordination of such India Studies could have beneficial influ¬ 
ences even for India, especially today, when the subcontinent is about 
to take a decisive step towards industrialization and economical 
growth. It is necessary for India to revalorize its own culture. Unless 
this is done, even Bharat might be tempted to “shelve” its glorious past 
in order to enjoy itself within the limits of an exclusively material 
civilization. 
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I have been asked to speak about the “Eurocentric” approach to 
India and India Studies and to compare it with other ways of 
studying and understanding India, and more specifically, to relate 
and contrast it with indigenous Indian ways of self-understanding 
and of understanding others. Let me begin with some brief 
reflections and questions concerning the term “Eurocentric” and 
its implications. What is the semantic relationship between 
“European” and “Eurocentric”? Is all European exploration and 
understanding of India or other non-European traditions Eurocentric? 
Certainly, all European understanding begins with, and continues 
to carry with it, certain perspectives, premises and preconcep¬ 
tions, by which it is affected, if not determined. In this basic and 
general sense, it may be called “Eurocentric”. But then, there are 
obvious and significant differences in degree: there are ways of 
uncovering and identifying the initial premises and preconceptions, 
of modifying, if not transcending them. But is this really so, or 
could it be that “Eurocentrism” is not only present in certain initial 
preconceptions and biases, but also in the ways of dealing with 
them, and perhaps in the very idea of totally objective and neutral 
understanding of the other as other? 

Whatever we say about the scope and nature of Eurocentrism, 
we should never forget that not only Europeans, but others, too, 
have dealt with foreign cultures and traditions through their own 
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cultural lenses, applying their own categories and preconceptions 
and claiming central and privileged hermeneutic positions for 
themselves. Haven’t the Chinese been traditionally “Sinocentric”, 
the Japanese ‘Japanocentric”, and the Indians “Indocentnc”? Isn't 
Eurocentrism just one among numerous “centrisms” or culturally 
bound approaches to other traditions? Or are there various 
centrisms different from Eurocentrism, and perhaps from each 
other, in a deeper sense, not just insofar as they come from 
different cultural backgrounds, but in their hermeneutic structures 
and possibilities? Do they all exemplify the same basic patterns 
of prejudice and understanding, or do they exhibit more funda¬ 
mental structural differences? On the other hand, we have to ask 
ourselves* Is there really just one identical Euroccntrism, or one 
type and kind of Eurocentrism? Or are there different kinds, 
corresponding to different geographical areas or to different 
historical penods? Certainly, the cultural, religious and other 
associations, which define the meaning and content of Eurocentrism 
(and the identity of Europe itself) have differed in different 
historical periods. The attitudes and approaches of the Greeks, 
the Middle Ages, the period of Enlightenment and of nineteenth 
century imperialism (to give just a few examples) are clearly 
distinct from one another. Should we specify “Eurocentrism” as 
modem Eurocentrism? If we do this, we should also remember 
that what we call Eurocentrism today is no longer restricted to 
one geographical area—the so-called continent of Europe. Quite 
apart from its presence in America—we also find it, for instance, 
in Japan (as I will discuss later) and in other parts of a 
multicultural, globalized (“Westernized”, “Europeanized”) world, 
in which old distinctions between “us” and “them”, between “West” 
and “East” have become increasingly questionable. It is obvious 
that India, too, has not been excluded from the process of 
“Europeanization”. 

Whatever its earlier historical stages may have been like, and 
whatever the connection and continuity between the early and later 
developments may have been—modern Eurocentrism has become 
(most conspicuously in the past two centuries) something far more 
pervasive and dominant than any ordinary ethnocentrism, or 
culturally bound view of the world. While Greek and medieval 
Eurocentrism may, indeed, just have been soecific insmnr^c nf 
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ethnocentrism, simply coexisting with other culturally bound ap¬ 
proaches to foreigners, such as those of the Egyptians, or Chinese, 
this is no longer the case with modem "Eurocentrism”. It is 
something that presents and expresses itself in terms of certain 
universal or universalized claims and principles, above all the 
claims and methods of modem science and technology, claims 
of utter objectivity, theoretical mastery, a comprehensive repre¬ 
sentation of reality in the natural and physical as well as the 
historical, social and cultural spheres This is what Husserl and 
Heidegger have called the “Europeanization of the earth” or of 
mankind. While for Husserl this is ultimately a positive and 
necessary development, the establishment of tme, genuine univer¬ 
sality, Heidegger presents it as a far more ambiguous and omnious 
process: What seems to be the universalization of human thought, 
its integration in the name of modem Western science, might well 
be guided and determined by certain specific and limited cultural 
premises. What appears to be a globalization and universalization 
might at the same time amount to a parochialization. 

Heidegger presents his notion ,of “Europeanization” in a “dia¬ 
logue" with a Japanese. Such Europeanization appears as a 
fundamental threat to any kind of genuine dialogue between 
European and non-European thought It implies that the medium 
of communication is a European one, and that it is adopted as such 
not only by the European, but also the non-European participant 
in the encounter, and used to articulate and thus quite possibly 
distort and discard his own self-understanding. The medium of 
the encounter and dialogue is only seemingly neutral and open. It 
entails a type of pervasive representational thought, of objectifi¬ 
cation and calculating rationality which is, according to Heidegger, 
European in its essence and an unfolding of certain events in early 
Greek thought. Heidegger does not directly associate this with 
questions of power and, more specifically, with European claims 
to dominate the world in a political or economic sense. But as 
his interpretation of Nietzsche shows, he does see the “will to 
power” as something inseparable from, and implicitly inherent in, 
the very nature of European representational, calculating thought. 
The associations or implications of power and domination have 
been made more visible by authors such as M. Foucault and then 
radicalized, politicized and popularized in E. Said’s critique ol 
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what he calls “Orientalism”, as well as in numerous publications 
inspired by it, 

According to Said, the Western approach to the non-Westem 
world is inseparable from claims of mastery, superiority and 
domination. In particular, Europe’s exploration and 
conceptualization of the so-called Orient (specifically of Islam) 
is presented as an essentially political phenomenon, a projection 
of conceptual power which reflects and reinfofces claims to actual 
political and economic power. The Western Orientalist attempts 
to define and understand the “Orient” in its “otherness” are in 
reality forms of subordinating and manipulating it, of depriving 
it of its identity and autonomy in a political as well as epistemic 
sense. The differences between Heidegger's notion of “European¬ 
ization” and Said’s critique of “Orientalism” can hardly be 
overlooked, and they can certainly not be reduced to differences 
of style. Yet, there are also connections and common denomina¬ 
tors. For instance, both Heidegger and the Heideggenans and 
Said and his followers have a penchant for broad and sweeping 
historical visions and constructions. They tend to see specific 
episodes in European history, and specific European ways of 
dealing with other cultures, as symptoms and manifestations of 
some deeper structure, and to collapse European ways of thinking 
from their Greek beginning right to the twentieth century into one 
coherent line of thought and discourse. According to Heidegger, 
Greek thought opens the “nuclear age”, and thus the “European¬ 
ization of the earth”; modem Western or Westernized thought, 
science and technology is simply a consequence and manifestation 
of what happened in ancient Greece. Said sees one continuous 
line, one pervasive and consistent attitude of representation and 
epistemic will to power which connects the work of Aeschylus with 
the work and thought of nineteenth-century Orientalists and 
imperialists. 

I will not attempt a comprehensive discussion and critique of 
Heidegger’s and Said’s (or Foucaults’, or anybody else’s) gran¬ 
diose historical schemes and visions, of their ideas concerning 
Europe’s place in the world (what Heidegger calls the “destiny 
of Europe”), of the meamngs, roles and disguises of “Eurocentrism”, 
and of the differences and correspondences between the concepts 
of “Europeanization” and “Orientalism”. Let me just propose a few 
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very brief and casual observations. Both for Heidegger and Said, 
and for their schemes of “Europeanization” and “Orientalism”, 
more readiness for differentiation, ambivalence and a comparative 
approach might have been advisable. I find it difficult to under¬ 
stand and appreciate how Heidegger insists in presenting the 
“question of being” as the “destiny of Europe” and the source of 
science, technology and Europeanization without referring to non- 
European (for instance, Indian) ways of dealing with this question. 
Said puts the European treatment of Islam at the centre of his 
great indictmeiit of Western “Orientalism” without considering the 
Muslim ways of treating other cultures and traditions, of setting 
up their own notion of cultural “otherness”, of creating their own 
“Orients”, so to speak, for instance, with reference to India. 

With good reasons, al-Blrunl (973-1048) has become known as 
the greatest scholar of India in traditional Islam. If Said had cared 
to mention him and his view of India, he might have had no choice 
but to include him in the history of “Orientalism”, al Birun! himself 
invokes, time and again, the example and authority of Greek 
thought; in general, of course, it was the Muslim culture of his 
time, and not that of contemporary Europe, which kept the Greek 
tradition alive. Moreover, al-Blrunl’s work exhibits some of the 
characteristic features of “Orientalism”; quite apart from his 
association with the court of Mahmud of Ghazni, we may mention 
his “essentialization” of Indian society in terms of “castes”, his 
ideas about Indian irrationalism and traditionalism, his appeals 
to rationality and disinterested theory, and in general his notion 
of a fundamental and pervasive Indian “otherness”. Whether or 
not we call al-Birunl’ s brilliant study an “Orientalist construction 
of India” (using the terminology of R. Inden)—it certainly does 
not offer a genuine alternative to the “Eurocentric” approach. I 
do not have the time in this paper to refer to other Muslim 
approaches to “others” and “otherness”, both before and after al- 
Blrunl (for instance, in the great encyclopaedic efforts of the Mogul 
period), which would provide most interesting variations on the 
theme of “Orientalism”. Instead, I want to mention just one other 
case — the case of Japan, the extreme “Far East”, as opposed 
to the Islamic “Near East”. This case is not only historically 
significant and hermeneutically instructive; there are, moreover, 
peculiar, though somewhat enigmatic connections between 
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Heidegger and Japan. like no other culture Japan exemplifies self- 
preservation, self-affirmation, self-assertion against Europe through 
radical Europeanization, or even Eurocentrism; and it illustrates 
how a part of Europe’s “Orient” accepted itself, even referred to 
itself as “Oriental”, “Far Eastern”, etc., while at the same time 
placing other parts of Asia, in particular China, but also India, 
in that role which the “Orient” had played for Europe. Japan was 
the “extreme Orient”, but it was also the peak of progress, the 
goal of history within Asia* It had its cultural roots in China, but 
perfected and transcended the Chinese culture (just as Asia, 
according to nineteenth-century European thought, had been tran¬ 
scended and superseded by Europe, had been left behind as mere 
pre-history, as static past). Of course, some Japanese scholars 
seem to suggest that Japan is also transcending Europe itself— 
and might perhaps leave it behind in some “Orientalized” past. 
Much more could be said about how this translates into the 
Japanese assessment and understanding of India. On the one hand, 
Japan has continued Chinese traditions of dealing with, and 
learning from, India, and that means, above all, from the homeland 
of Buddhism, traditions of adopting, exploring and applying 
Buddhist texts. On the other hand, the Japanese adopted European 
Indology, European “Oriental studies” in general as part of the 
entire package of European, Western science, culture and philoso¬ 
phy which came to them in the nineteenth century. There can 
hardly be any question that Indian and Oriental studies in modem 
Japan are no less ‘European” or “Eurocentric” than anywhere in 
the Western world. 

Let us now turn to a brief survey of some exemplary Western, 
European (and perhaps Eurocentric) approaches to India, followed 
by some observations on Indian ways of dealing with foreign 
traditions, specifically with the West, and some concluding notes 
and questions concerning the so-called “Europeanization of the 
earth”. Modem Indological research, i.e., modem Western Indology, 
and the systematic philological and historical exploration of 
India’s religious and philosophical tradition, began towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, during the lifetime of G.W.F. Hegel 
(1770-1831), who was probably the greatest and most effective 
systcmatizer of Eurocentrism. It is associated with the works of 
W Jones, Ch. Wilkins, H.Th. Colebrooke, with such events as the 
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foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1784) and, after 1800, 
with the establishment of the first chairs for Indian studies in 
Europe (Paris, 1814; Bonn, 1818). But the encounter between 
Europe and India, as well as the development of interest in, 
attitudes towards and conceptions of Indian thought and life began, 
of course, much earlier. As a matter of fact, it can be traced back 
to classical antiquity. There is certainly no continuous development 
of such interest, no coherent history of the European search for 
and study of India. Indeed, there are major periods of neglect 
and oblivion, along with much casual information and random 
encounters. Yet, there is an identifiable historical path leading to 
the situation of modem Indological research and of intercultural 
communication. It is a process which accompanies and reflects 
the development of European thought and self-understanding in 
general, a process in which Europe has defined and questioned 
itself, and in which misunderstandings and prejudices may be as 
significant as the accumulation of correct information and factual 
truth. 

The most ancient Greek accounts, beginning with Skylax of 
Karyanda who explored the Indus region between 519 and 516 b c., 
associate India with the miraculous and the fabulous. A new era 
began with the Indian campaign of Alexander of Macedonia, known 
as Alexander the Great (327-325 bc). Tradition has it that 
Alexander was accompanied by half a dozen Greek philosophers 
and that he himself engaged in conversations with the 
Gymnosophists, the naked wise men and renouncers of India. 
Regardless of the historicity of such reports, the fact that they 
gained wide acceptance in the Greek and Roman world is in itself 
significant. 

The subsequent, usually vague and speculative interest in India 
was guided by various perspectives. It was an interest in one’s 
own origins, i.e., the prehistory of the Greek tradition, in a 
background of otherness against which one sought to define one’s 
identity, also an interest in alternatives and correctives, or in a 
fulfilment of one’s own aspirations. The Stoics saw in the 
Gymnosophists a manifestation of the ethical ideal of transcending 
pleasure and pain. Church fathers like Clement and Hippolytus 
suggested that philosophy itself, the Hellenic reliance on reason, 
might have its origin among the “barbarians” of India and Egypt. 
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However, the best-known among the Greek doxographers, Diogenes 
Laertius (third century A.D.) insists that in the ultimate analysis 
philosophy remains something fundamentally and uniquely Greek, 
and that there is no “Oriental” equivalent for the word “philosophy”. 
For many centuries, the Greek and Roman ideas about and 
attitudes towards India live on through various transformations, 
without major additions or innovations. 

The Portuguese explorers who reopened the seaway to India for 
Europe around 1500 were not interested m Indian wisdom. Instead, 
they were looking for “Christians and spices”. And the missionaries 
who accompanied the merchants and conquerors were not inter¬ 
ested in learning and listening, but in teaching and persuading. 
Yet, it was this very intention of delivering a message which led 
them to listen and learn and explore the linguistic and contextual 
conditions for preaching and teaching. It is, therefore, not sur¬ 
prising that missionaries became the Western pioneers in the 
study of Indian languages, including Sanskrit, and that they gave 
the first knowledgeable accounts of Indian thought. The work of 
the Jesuit Roberto de Nobili in the seventeenth century epitomizes 
the missionary achievements in this field. 

The motivations and perspectives for the study of India (and 
Asia in general) were again quite different for the representatives 
of Deism and the Enlightenment, whose factual information 
depended largely on the reports of the missionaries. The search 
for alternatives and correctives assumed a new significance, and 
in a peculiar, frequently anti-Christian fashion, it was combined 
with the old motif of Oriental “origins”. The idea of God and the 
principles of religion were said to be older, more original and 
less deformed in the ancient cultures of Asia, specifically India, 
than in the Christian Occident. Voltaire claimed that the Christian 
religion was totally dependent on “the old religion of Brahma”. 
In a less pronounced and critical form, the idea of an original 
Indian Deism appears in the work of some early British pioneers 
of the study of Hinduism in the eighteenth century. However, this 
idea was often combined with the notion of a subsequent process 
of religious decadence, which had led India into decay and 
deterioration, into a state which seemed to justify European 
administrative and ultimately, colonial claims and efforts. The 
glorification of India’s past has often been combined with an 
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indictment of its present and with attempts to justify European 
intervention and domination. The glorification of India as the 
country of origins, of primeval revelations, of unadulterated child¬ 
hood, assumed mythical proportions in the German Romantic 
movement. India was not seen as an alien tradition, but as the 
forgotten root and the true basis of Europe's own identity, and 
it was invoked against materialism, rationalism and other aber¬ 
rations of modem Europe. It was associated with the origin and 
the true meaning of mythology, religion and philosophy; Sanskrit 
was considered to be the mother of European’ languages. As late 
as 1883, Max-Miiller, the most famous Indologist of the nineteenth 
century, referred to India as the land of “our childhood”, and he 
said: “We all come from the East—all that we value most has 
come to us from the East, and in going to the East... everybody 
ought to feel that he is going to his ‘old home', full of memories, 
if only he can read them.” It is, however, remarkable that in the 
work of several leading Romantic authors, above all the Schlegel 
brothers, the glorification of India gave way to a more detached, 
philologically oriented, almost positivistic research. 

G.W.F. Hegel was one of the heirs, but also the most rigorous 
and intellectually powerful critic of the Romantic conception of 
India. In this criticism, he presents himself as the most exemplary 
philosophical spokesman of the ideas of history and progress, and 
of a deeply and intentionally Eurocentric system of thought. For 
him, history has an irreversible direction which has led from the 
East to the West. The Orient provides the prehistory of the 
Occident; India itself is part of this prehistory: In relation to the 
European present, it is a matter of the past, not an actual living 
challenge or alternative. Hegel, who dealt with Indian materials 
in remarkable detail, saw India from what h.e considered to be 
the peak of his own time and from the standpoint of his own system 
which was meant to summarize and consummate the history of 
European thought. We cannot and need not return to the “Orient” 
which has been superseded by the “Occident”. In Hegel’s view, 
the European horizon includes and transcends the Indian and 
Asian horizons of thought. Asian, Indian thought is comprehensible 
and interpretable within European thought, but not vice versa. 
European thought has to provide the context and the categories 
for the exploration of all other traditions of thought. It has to 
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represent them, to fulfil them, to understand them better than they 
could ever understand themselves. 

Among the representative European thinkers of the nineteenth 
century, A. Schopenhauer is associated much more commonly with 
India than Hegel. We may even say that no other major Western 
philosopher so signalizes the turn towards India, combined with 
a disenchantment with the European-Christian tradition and its key 
concepts of history, reason, the human individual, the personal 
God, etc. The notorious incompatibility between Hegel and 
Schopenhauer is clearly reflected in their attitudes towards India. 
Schopenhauer rejected the Hegelian integration of the system and 
history of philosophy, and he did not recognize a scheme of 
progress which would have allowed him to construe a succession 
of cultural traditions and philosophical theories and to subordinate 
the Indian tradition to the European standpoint. For him, Indian 
thought was not a matter of the past, and philosophy was not what 
it was for Hegel: “it’s time comprised in thought”. His approach 
allowed him to find the same insights in the most diverse historical 
and cultural contexts. He was convinced that the basic ideas of 
his own philosophy, i.e., the doctrine of the “world as will and 
representation” and the idea of the fundamental unity of reality 
and its apparent projection into spatio-temporal multiplicity, could 
be found among the Indians not just in the form of historical 
antecedents, but in a sense of truth which knows no historical and 
geographical restrictions. History was metaphysically irrelevant 
and without deeper purpose. In particular, Schopenhauer praised 
the Upanishads, the Vedanta and Buddhism, and he welcomed 
them as antidotes against the theistic, personalistic, progress 
oriented spirit of the Christian-European tradition. 

Schopenhauer’s contribution to the propagation and populariza 
tion of Indian doctrines and concepts has been considerable. His 
impact on academic studies of Indian thought, with the very 
notable exception of P. Deussen, has been less significant. In the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, historians of philosophy 
generally followed the lead of the Hegelian school and excludec 
India from the history of philosophy. They continued to proclaiir 
philosophy, “pure theory” and “value-free science” as genuinely anc 
uniquely Greek and European phenomena. They denied that the 
autonomy of thought and the freedom from dogma, myth anc 
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tradition, as well as from all practical (soteriological or utilitarian) 
interests which they considered to be the prerequisites of “true” 
philosophy and science were to be found in India or any other 
Asian tradition. This is a claim which already ancient Greek 
thinkers had made to assert their identity vis-a-vis the non-Greek, 
especially the “Oriental” world, and which was repeated many 
times m the twentieth century, for instance by E. Husserl, the 
founder of the phenomenological school According to Husserl, the 
ideas and ideals of “pure theory”, objective “science”, and “philoso¬ 
phy” define the unique “teleology” and the ‘^universal human 
mission” of Europe. Because of its possession of these defining 
ideas, the»European tradition is not just one cultural tradition 
among others, is not a “merely anthropological” type, such as 
China and India. In Husserl’s view, Europe alone can provide other 
cultures with a universal framework of meaning and understanding. 
They will have to “Europeanize themselves, whereas we, if we 
understand ourselves properly, will never, for example, Indianize 
ourselves”. The “Europeanization of all foreign parts of mankind” 
(i.e, the adoption of Western science and philosophy by all non- 
Westerners) is, according to this claim, the destiny of the earth. 

Of course, there were those who proclaimed the end (or utter 
irrelevance) of philosophy itself, or its transformation into history, 
sociology, anthropology, and so forth This happened, for instance, 
in the wake of A. Comte’s “positivism”. Claims and programmes 
of a totally open-minded exploration of the “human phenomenon” 
were presented which were meant to replace Hegel’s historical 
subordination of non-European traditions with a more objective 
“coordination” and “comparison” of different cultures. However, 
in their attempt to objectify the various cultures of the world, to 
explore and understand them in an utterly “positive” and neutral 
fashion, these programmes remain committed to a specifically 
European orientation; and in their own way, they continue and 
reinforce a Eurocentric and anthropocentric tradition. 

In general, we may say that positivistic claims and tendencies 
have been widely prevalent in the academic study of India in the 
Western or Westernized world during the past centuiy. This 
applies to philological and historical studies as much as to the 
work of sociologists and anthropologists. On the other hand, the 
voices of those who question the very idea of objective, value-free 
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research and postulate a more committed approach to a culturgf 
tradition such as the Indian one have been rising in recent yeati 
Our brief; sketchy and selective survey of Western scholarly mi 
philosophical approaches to India has referred to a wide variety 
of viewpoints and motivations. It has referred to various manifest 
rations of prejudice and claims to superiority and domination. Bui 
it has also, implicitly or explicitly, dealt with a tradition of learnin| 
from and about others, learning from and about one’s own 
mistakes, transforming and correcting biases and preconceptions^ 
Some of the missionaries who went out to teach became students 
and transmitters of Indian thought. Orientalists such as W. Jones 
turned out to be much more than instruments of British power* 
they were also patient, committed and sympathetic scholars. 
“Orientalist” knowledge became a source of European self-ques¬ 
tioning in the thought of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and many 
others. Orientalism and Eurocentrism themselves are accompa¬ 
nied by a tradition of reflectivity and self-criticism. As a matter 
of fact, Said’s own work is a continuation and extension of this 
tradition; apart from its political motivations, it is primarily 
inspired by such thinkers as M. Foucault and F. Nietzsche. 
Conflating all this into one single manifestation and projection of 
“Eurocentrism”, one basically undivided and undifferentiated 
“Orientalist” discourse would hardly be adequate. Nonetheless, as 
indicated earlier, there are certain common denominators; there 
is a recognizable line of historical development, which runs 
through all these changing attitudes, these dynamic hermeneutic 
processes, these exchanges between self-understanding and under¬ 
standing the Indian “other”. There is a tradition of actively 
searching for the other, of going out towards India, which becomes 
all the more conspicuous when we compare and contrast it with 
the Indian attitudes towards Europe and other non-Indian cultures. 
There is no parallel or analogous development of Indian interest 
in, searching for, or speculation about Europe; there is no com¬ 
parable line of development, no reciprocal hermeneutic dynamism. 
There can be no symmetry in the historical presentation of the 
mutual encounter between India and Europe, of their mutual 
interest in one another, their approaches to and studies of each 
other. This applies in particular to the Hindu tradition. 

Traditional Hinduism has never actively reached out for the 
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West, for Europe. It has not been driven by the zeal of proselytization 
and discovery, or by the urge to understand and master foreign 
cultures. It has neither recognized the foreign, the other as an 
alternative or counterpart, nor as a potential source of inspiration 
and self-understanding, nor as a possible object of conversion. And 
it has not defined itself in relation to the other. India has 
discovered Europe and begun to respond to it while it was being 
sought out, explored, overrun and objectified by it. Its initial 
position in the encounter was that of a target of European interests 
and expectations. It was not the course of Indian history that led 
to the encounter. Europeans took the initiative. They went to India, 
along with other groups of invaders. Again and again, Indians have 
been exposed to the experience of foreigners and outsiders; again 
and again, non-Indians have interfered with ‘the course of Indian 
history. The Indian role was, of course, not always a passive one 
There was, above all, the umversalistic and “missionary” (though 
not proselytizing) religion of Buddhism which spread Indian ideas 
over vast areas of Asia and established its own network of 
intercultural contacts and relations. And there was the remarkable, 
though still somewhat enigmatic phenomenon of “Greater India” 
i.e., the spread of Indian institutions and cultural phenomena, and 
the establishment of Indianized empires in other parts of Asia, 
specifically in Southeast Asia. But these extraordinary develop¬ 
ments remained unrecorded and widely unnoticed in the Indian 
motherland. In traditional Hindu thought and literature, there has 
been virtually no interest in foreign countries, societies, cultures 
or religions. Even with reference to the foreigners in India, such 
as various Muslim groups and other invaders, Hindu literature, 
specifically the literature in Sanskrit, presents us for the most part 
with a tradition of silence and evasion There is no major sign 
of active theoretical interest, no attempt to respond to the foreign 
challenge, to enter into a dialogue, up to the period around 1800. 

In traditional terminology, foreigners are known as mleccha , a 
concept of outsider more radical and pejorative than the “barba¬ 
rians” of the Greeks. The term mleccha , which goes back to pre- 
Buddhist times, refers in its original usage to the alien who stands 
outside of one’s own linguistic and religio-mythical community, who 
does not speak proper Sanskrit, does not participate in the sacred 
structure of the dharma. There were also other terms used to refer 
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to foreigners, such as the term yavana (Middle Indian yona), vhie| 
became familiar since the epic literature. Yavana corresponding 
to the Old Persian yauna) was initially applied to Tomans" sfel 
other Greeks, and then to immigrants and intruders from the West 4 
in a wider sense. The term mleccha and yavana, which were" 
distinguished from one another in the older literature, were later 
often used more or less synonymously, with the word yavana thefc 
no longer characterizing any particular European or Western 
group, but rather foreigners and intruders in general, including! 
the Muslims. The Arya, the proper and legitimate inhabitant of 
India (Bharata) and possessor and guardian of the Vedic dharma, 
had to protect his identity against the foreign barbarians. The 
Aryas, ajnd especially the Brahmins, were not supposed to learn 
the languages of the barbarians or associate with them, for this 
would endanger their purity and identity. What is more, they should 
not visit any foreign countries, and especially avoid travelling on 
the seas or across foreign oceans. Certainly, the provisions in the 
Brahmanic literature and especially in the Dharmaf&stras concern¬ 
ing dealings with the world of foreigners are not to be seen as 
reliable factual or historical accounts. There were extensive trade 
relations and numerous contacts in the secular, scientific and 
technological domains. Here, Indians readily adopted and appro¬ 
priated non-Indian materials, including the translation of astro¬ 
nomical and astrological literature into Sanskrit. A verse from the 
Brhatsarjihita of Varahamihira (sixth century), which Varahimihira 
ascribed to his predecessor Garga and which al-Blrunl quoted in 
the eleventh century, is exemplary: While the Greeks are indeed 
impure barbarians, they should be honoured for their scientific, 
i.e., in particular their astronomical and astrological achieve¬ 
ments. But in the end, such openness and receptivity was kept 
in check by an increasingly rigid notion of dharma and a 
fundamentally Indocentric orientation in the realm of religion and 
ritual. 

The Tndocentrism” which was increasingly shaped and consoli 
dated in orthodox Hindu thought clearly went beyond the usual 
forms of ethnocentrism. It developed into a complex theoretical 
system of self-representation and self-understanding, and of dis¬ 
tinguishing between oneself and others; this was, of course 
inseparable from, and an extension of, the divisions and differ 
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entiations within Indian society itself (with its diverse “castes”, 
“sects”, etc.), a radicalization of dichotomies which were sug¬ 
gested by the notion of dharrna itself. The foreigners, the barba¬ 
rians, the mlecchas were nothing more than distant and vague 
phenomena of “otherness” on the horizon of the orthodox tradition. 
They were neither objects of curiosity nor a challenge or alternative 
for the Hindus’ own system of self-understanding, which contained 
so much internal differentiation, plurality and potential universal¬ 
ity, and seemed to include all the basic varieties of human 
orientation in itself. There was so much internal “otherness”, so 
much diversity, rivaliy, complexity within the Indian context that 
there was little incentive to look for any additional “otherness” 
outside. 

When the Portuguese and other Europeans appeared in India 
following Vasco da Gama’s voyage of 1498, the carriers and 
guardians of the Hindu tradition were hardly inclined to pay any 
extensive literary attention to these new arrivals. They had 
essentially greeted the Muslims with silence; why should the 
Christian, European intruders merit any greater notice or regard? 
Those remarks about Europeans which we find in the Indian, i.e., 
primarily Sanskrit, literature during the next three centuries, or 
in the period until around 1800, are more or less scattered 
curiosities; still, they are not without interest. In a medical text, 
the Bhavaprakasa of Bhavamisra (sixteenth century), we find, for 
instance, references to hitherto unknown disease, syphilis, which 
the Europeans or “Franks” ( phirahga ) had brought to India. More 
details about political, mercantile, and other practical relations 
with the Europeans are found in some non-Sanskritic sources, such 
as the Ajhapatra from Maharashtra (1716) or the extensive Tamil 
diary by Anandarariga Pillai (1709-1761). There is very little 
documented Hindu response to Western religious and philosophi¬ 
cal ideas. To find something about the reactions of traditional 
Hindus in these areas, especially about reactions to Christianity, 
we are largely dependent on the reports of European travellers, 
for instance, the seventeenth-century work of F. Bernier and the 
testimony of missionaries, especially A. Roger and B Ziegengbalg. 
It seems that the Hindu dialogue partners of the missionaries 
thought that they couldn’t learn anything fundamentally new from 
Christianity, that it was just one among many paths to God, that 
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Jesus was just one among many avataras, etc. Two Sanskrit 
documents illustrate the traditional “orthodox" attitude towards the 
Europeans on the eve of the modem period', i.e., the epoch of 
intellectual opening up to the West which began towards the end 
of the eighteenth century; the Saruadeuavilasa and the Bhavisyapurana. 
The first of these two texts, written by an anonymous author in 
Madras around 1800, contains several exemplary Brahminical 
reactions to the ever increasing presence of the Europeans, 
especially the British, who are referred to as huna and called “pale 
faced” (hetarmkha, sitdsya) and Tow”, “vile” (nica) and whose rise 
to power is compared to that of the demonic ruler Ravana. The 
Bhavisyapurana as such is, of course, a much older text, but it 
contains interpolations which refer not only to the Muslim 
(mahamada ), but also to the European barbarians of the nineteenth 
century, to their trade interests and even to their language (i.e., 
the English language). 

No matter how authentic these references to the Europeans and 
to Christianity may be—the association of the foreigners with 
conceptions of decay and decadence is symptomatic and conforms 
to the common scheme of the four world ages ( yuga ), which is 
a scheme of recurrent deterioration and decadence. The growing 
power of the Europeans is among those symptoms which indicate 
the beginning of the last and worst world period, the Kaliyuga. 

Prior to the time of Rammohun Roy (1772-1833), the so-called 
father of modem Indian thought, we have no names of Hindu 
authors who travelled to Europe and reported about this. We know 
neither the names of nor any details about two Brahmins who are 
said to have visited London between 1780 and 1790. The first 
Indian known to us by name who left behind a report about his 
experiences in the West was the Bengali Muslim Itisam al-Din, 
who visited England in 1765. A few decades later, another Muslim 
from India, Mirza Abu Talib Khan (bom in Lucknow in 1752), 
wrote a much more detailed travel report. He noted with some 
amazement various manifestations of European secularism and 
materialism, but also such phenomena as the independence and 
capriciousness of European women. Nevertheless, he was thor¬ 
oughly impressed by the industrial and technological achievements 
of the British. 

If Rammohun Roy’s reputation as “father of modem Indian 
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thought” is justified, it certainly applies to his attitude towards 
the foreign, non-Indian world. Roy was the first Indian thinker who 
used the English language for his writings. His translations into 
English included several of the Upanishads (which he also 
translated into Bengali), He attempted to represent his Indian 
tradition for the Europeans, and at the same time to communicate 
to his countrymen what he had learned about Europe. Towards 
the end of his life, he undertook a journey to England—an event 
which the Europeans considered sensational and which his tra¬ 
ditional countrymen found scandalous. He died in Bristol in 1833. 
Roy wanted to expose India to the “great wide world”, he wanted 
to awaken his countrymen from centuries of traditionalism and 
isolation. He did not consider his adoption of the English language 
and European modes of thinking, especially Deism and Rational¬ 
ism, to be merely a prerequisite for his understanding of the 
Western world. Instead, it also served him as means for a new 
self-understanding and opened up a new approach to his own 
tradition, specifically the Vedanta. Finally, it served his goal of 
cultural self-assertion, of redefining and defending his tradition 
in the face of the challenge from the West. 

This was the general situation of the Indian discovery of Europe 
in the nineteenth century: India discovered Europe by being 
discovered by the Europeans, through objectification, reaction and 
apologetics. This was also a rediscovery and reinterpretation of 
the Indian tradition by Indians; key-terms of traditional self¬ 
understanding were redefined and reasserted in response to or 
under the auspices of Western categories and modes of thinking. 
The complex and ambiguous manner in which the European 
concepts of philosophy and religion were appropriated and cor¬ 
related with the traditional Sanskrit concepts of dars'ana and 
dharma would seem well suited to illustrate and exemplify such 
developments. 

After Rammohun Roy took the first step, many other Indian, 
and especially Bengali, thinkers and authors journeyed to Europe 
and eventually to America as well. Dwarkanath Tagore, Michael 
Madhusudan Datta, Keshab Chandra Sen, Romesh Chandra Datta 
and Vivekananda are among the best known Indians who visited 
the West in the nineteenth century and spoke about their expe¬ 
riences. Aurobindo, of course, spent most of his youth in England. 
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The reports about Europe which we have from the nineteenth 
century are often ambivalent and often express disappointment 
or disenchantment. Here, I would like to give just one example, 
an excerpt from the memoirs of the visit to England which the 
young Rabindranath Tagore undertook, together with his elder 
brother Satyendranath, in 1880: 

I had thought that the island of England was so small and the 
inhabitants so dedicated to learning that, before I arrived there, 

I expected that the country from one end to the other would 
echo and re-echo with the lyrical songs of Tennyson; and I had 
also thought that wherever I might be in this narrow island, I 
would hear constantly Gladstone's oratory, the explanation of 
the Vedas by Max Mftller, the scientific truth of Tindall, the 
profound thoughts of Carlyle, and the philosophy of Bain. I was 
under the impression that wherever I would go I would find the 
old and the young drunk with the pleasure of intellectual 
enjoyment. But I have been very disappointed in this. 

We can now summarize and return to some earlier observations. 
The Indian discovery of the West was not an outgrowth of the 
history of India itself. It did not result from any Indian quest or 
expectations. Instead, it appeared as a break brought about from 
without India did not search for the West. But after it was 
“discovered" by it, it developed diverse, characteristic and highly 
significant modes of reception, appropriation and response. The 
presence of European thought in modem Indian thought is certainly 
more pervasive and deep-rooted than in turn the presence of India 
in European thought. Such reception and appropriation of Europe 
contains a potential for European self-reflection and self-question¬ 
ing which has not, by any means, been exhausted. Europeans must 
still learn to expose themselves to the view and the judgment of 
other traditions, to allow themselves, we might say, to be discov¬ 
ered and understood by them. Europeans have become accus¬ 
tomed to seeing themselves as the discoverers par excellence. In 
the discovery and exploration of non-European cultures, they feel' 
called to provide these with new contexts of self-understanding. 
In the name of their philosophy and science, and in the name 
of their Christian religion, Europeans have presented themselves 
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as the bearers and transmitters of true, transcultural universality. 
The foreign cultures which Europe discovered, studied and tried 
to understand, in particular the Indian tradition, only gradually find 
the freedom to call into question, in their own authentic manner, 
the universality claimed by Europe. Still, it can no longer be 
doubted that a new and more meaningful process of questioning 
Europe has started. Europe or the West has begun to allow itself 
to be questioned and discovered by the objects of its curiosity 
and to derive from this new tasks and possibilities of questioning 
and interpreting itself. 

Modem Indian thought finds itself in a global context brought 
about and still dominated by Western philosophy, science and 
technology, a world in which European ways of understanding man, 
history and society are in no way restricted to Europe, in which 
Eurocentrism itself has become a global presence. Nonetheless, 
it would be premature to say that this factual globality and 
universality is, indeed, the true “telos” of mankind to which Husserl 
referred, and that other ways of understanding the world, such 
as those developed m the Indian tradition, have been superseded 
and replaced by it once and for all. Could it be that the apparent 
global openness of modernity is still a parochially Western, 
European horizon? Was Europe itself somehow left behind by the 
“universality” which it had inaugurated? It is certainly no longer 
the master and protagonist of the processes of “Europeanization” 
and modernization. The direction of these processes, the meaning 
of progress, the significance of science, technology and historical 
research, and of the sheer accumulation and proliferation of avail¬ 
able information have become thoroughly questionable. Europe (in 
the wider sense of the word) will need the help of those non- 
European traditions (in particular the Indian one) which it once 
tried to master, supersede, understand and relegate to the past. 
It will have to enlist them as allies against developments which 
it had once itself initiated and propagated. 
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India Studies in Japan: 
Retrospect and Prospect 

Sengaku Mayeda 


India studies in Japan has a history of more than eighty years, starting 
in 1906, and papers, books and periodicals in this field in Japan have 
been enormously increasing in number and quantity and diversified in 
content, areas, and methodologies year by year. 1 This paper attempts 
to provide a general idea of India studies in Japan. 

ESTABLISHMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF INDIA STUDIES IN JAPAN 

The history of India studies in Japan, which began as Buddhist and 
Sanskrit studies, may be considered to have started on 25 December 
1879 when Tanzan Hara (1819-1892), a lecturer in the Department of 
Japanese and Chinese Literature at the University of Tokyo, initiated 
a course entitled “Lectures on Buddhist Texts”. But it was to be more 
than twenty years later that India studies in the proper sense of the 
term may be said to have begun. 

In 1884, Nanjo Bun’yu (1849-1927) returned to Japan after having 
studied Sanskrit and Buddhism for eight years under F. Max-Miiller 
(1823-1900) at the University of Oxford, andthe following year, having 
been appointed lecturer at the University of Tokyo, he started a course 
in Sanskrit. Already in the early Heian period, the siddham studies of 
China had been introduced to Japan from the T’ang Dynasty and had 
continued in an unbroken tradition up until that time. However, Nanjo 
was the first to introduce European Sanskrit studies to Japan, and he 
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laid the firm foundations for the modem study of Sanskrit and 
Buddhism in Japan. 

This 'trend was further consolidated by Junjiro Takakusu 
(1886-1945). He too pursued the study of the Sanskrit language and 
literature and Buddhism under F. Max-Miiller, as Nanjo had done, and 
also studied Pali, Indian philosophy, Tibetan and Mongolian at Ger¬ 
man universities in Kiel, Berlin and Leipzig, whereafter he returned to 
Japan in 1897 and began teaching Sanskrit as a lecturer at the 
University of Tokyo the following year. In 1901, a chair of Sanskrit was 
established at the University of Tokyo, the first injapan, with Takakusu 
being appointed its first professor. 

As for Indian philosophy, Tetsujiro Inouye, who studied Kantian 
idealistic philosophy in Germany during 1884 and 1890, delivered a 
series of lectures entitled “A History of Indian Philosophy” at the 
University of Tokyo in 1892. In 1906Junjiro Takakusu initiated a course 
in the “A History of Indian Philosophy and Religion”, which was the 
starting point for the study of Indian philosophy in Japan. This course 
was taken over by Taiken Kimura (1881-1930) in 1912, and the draft 
notes for the course were published in 1914 as a joint work entitled A 
History of Indian Philosophy and Religion. This was the the first work in 
Japanese to provide a conspectus of the history of Indian philosophy 
and religion from the time of the Rgveda to the age of the sutra that was 
not only based on secondary sources in Western languages, but also 
referred directly to the original texts. 

Subsequently, this tradition of scholarship was further developed by 
eminent scholars such as Sensho Murakami (1851-1929), Hakuju Ui 
(1882-1963), Shoson Miyamoto (1893-1983), Susumu Yamaguchi 
(1895-1976), Gadjin Nagao (1907- ), Hajime Nakamura (1912- ), 
Akira Hirakawa (1915-). Today the study of Indian philosophy and 
Buddhism is being pursued not only at governmental universities such 
as Tokyo, Kyoto, Hokkaido, Tohoku, Nagoya, Osaka, Hiroshima, and 
Kyushu but also at private universities, especially those operated by 
various Buddhist sects such as Komazawa, Rissho, Taisho, Toyo, 
Otani, Ryukoku, Hanazono, Koyasan and Bukkyo universities. The 
study of Indian philosophy and Buddhism now constitutes together 
with Sanskrit studies, one branch of Indology (Indie studies) or 
Oriental studies in Japan. 

The development ofhumanities, including India studies, resulted in 
the establishment of various learned societies in Japan. In 1930, the 
Japanese Association of Religious Studies (Present President; Noriyoshi 
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Tamaru), which currently has about 2,000 members and which has 
been publishing The Journal of Religious Studies as its official bulletin, 
was organized and most of the then leading scholars of India studies 
became members of this association. Apart from this association, 
however, scholars of Buddhist studies founded another organization, 
in 1933, called the Nippon Buddhist Research Association with The 
JournaloftheNippon Buddhist Research Association as its official bulletin. 
This Association has presently about more than 1,500 members. 
Furthermore, in 1951, the Japanese Association of Indian and Bud¬ 
dhist Studies (Present President: Sengaku JMayeda) was founded by 
Shoson Miyamoto, the late Professor Emeritus, of the University of 
Tokyo. This association, which has about 2,400 members, is one of the 
largest among the nation-wide learned societies in the field of humani¬ 
ties injapan, stresses on Indology including Indian philosophy, as well 
as, on Buddhist studies. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIA STUDIES 
IN JAPAN BEFORE 1960s 

As observed above, India studies in Japan had been focusing on 
Buddhism in India as well as in Tibet, China, Korea, Japan, Sri Lanka 
and other Asian countries for more than a hundred years since 1879. 
Besides, mainly as a kind of supplement to Buddhist studies, philoso¬ 
phy, religion, history and culture, Sanskrit language and literature in 
the classical period when Buddhism was bom and flourished had been 
taken up as objects of research by the Japanese Indologists for the 
purpose of understanding Buddhism more deeply and correctly. 

Their prevailing motivation of research on India had not been in 
investigating things Indian but rather in understanding Buddhism 
which is their own religion. As a result, the focus of their interest was 
principally on Buddhism and other areas were generally neglected. 
Interest in areas other than Buddhism had gradually increased how¬ 
ever as the fact that the Japanese Association of Indian and Buddhist 
Studies was established in 1951 shows. 

Their methods of research have been mostly philological, historical 
or philosophical. Generally speaking, Japanese Indologists, as well as 
Buddhologists, had been making great efforts to import and introduce 
achievements mainly by British, German and French scholars. How¬ 
ever, the'feature of Japanese scholarship in this field lies, in compari¬ 
son with Western scholarship, in the fact that it is aunique combination 
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of the traditional Buddhist learning and the Western way of approach 
and further, that Japanese Indologists and Buddhologists have from 
the beginning been motivated to study India through a purely scientific 
and religious interest stemming from respect and admiration. 

RECENT NEW TRENDS IN INDIA STUDIES 

Foundation of the Japanese Association for South Asian Studies 

However, in the 1960s there were remarkable changes in this one¬ 
sided general tendency of India studies m Japan. As is well known, 
Japan was totally devastated by the Second World War and Japanese 
people were suffering from severe hunger and poverty. In those days, 
the Government of India fortunately granted scholarships to meritori¬ 
ous young Japanese students, such as Ara Matsuo (a historian), 
Nakane Chie (a sociologist), and Takasaki Jikido (Buddhologist) 
enabling them to carry out their research projects in India. 

It was in the 1960s that those scholars returned from India and 
started teaching and publishing the results of their researches in India 
which gradually led to the rise of full-scale studies of India, her history 
and society, in addition to Buddhism and philosophy. Thus, the age 
when scholars of Indian philosophy and Buddhism were totally reliant 
upon the findings and material of Western scholars was finally over. 
Since then, Japanese scholarship in India studies gradually widened 
and became more and more insightful. 

In such a situation, areas of research have naturally diversified but 
the motivations of the researcher seems to be similar. Although the 
former trend to seek for the roots of Buddhism, i.e., their own faith, was 
still prevalent among Indologists and Buddhologists, the other Japa¬ 
nese researchers in different disciplines such as history, sociology, 
economics, geography, anthropology, agronomy and the natural sci¬ 
ences have come to find their own objects of research in India with the 
motivation to apply their own scientific methods to things Indian for 
the purpose of promoting their own scholarship in their own fields, 
completely free from Buddhistic interests. 

In the meantime, the Japanese and other South Asian researchers 
of disciplines other than Indian and Buddhist studies who had so far 
been conducting their researches almost independently and sepa¬ 
rately from each other had greatly increased in number. This led the 
growing awareness to set up a nation-wide organization to facilitate 
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interaction and dialogue among the scholars. Unfortunately, however, 
the long-standing Japanese Association of Indian and Buddhist Stud¬ 
ies appeared far too Buddhism-oriented, paying attention primarily to 
classical India and not to modem and contemporary India. Thus, in 
1988 the Japanese Association for South Asian Studies (President: 
Torn Matsui) with The Journal ofJapanese Association for South Asian 
Studies as its official bulletin, was founded to promote interdisciplinary 
South Asian studies with India studies as its main focus. In addition 
to the already existent nationwide academic bodies for Southeast 
Asian, Middle Eastern, African, and Latin American studies, this 
Association has about 400 members (as of 1992). 

Japanese Researchers* Interests and Areas of India Studies 

According to the directory of this association published in 1992, 
members’ research interests and areas of India studies and the 
number of the members are, excluding the cases of Sn Lanka, Nepal 
and other South Asian countries, as follows (generally speaking, each 
member often has more than one interest) 4 : 

l. Ancient Ages: 72 

1. Indology: Veda, Hinduism, Philosophy, Religion, Culture, lit¬ 
erature, Epic, Vyakama, Linguistics, Historical Linguistics, 
History, Epigraphy, Ritual: 46 

2. Buddhism, Buddhist Epistemology, Original Buddhism, 
Iheravada Buddhism, Vinaya, History of Buddhism, Nikaya 
Buddhism, Buddhist Sanskrit, Buddhist Sanskrit Philology: 23 

3. Jainism: 3 

U. Medieval Ages: 11 

1. Hinduism, Bhakti, Tantrism, Saivism: 6 

2. History, South Indian History, Tamil Epigraphy: 3 

3. Hindi Literature: 1 

4. Mathematics, Astronomy, Astrology: 2 

m. Modern and Contemporary Ages: 208 
Humanities: 96 

1. Hinduism, Islam, Muslims, Parsis, Zoroastrians, Thought, Re¬ 
ligion, Religious Groups, Brahmo Samaj, Comparative Studies 
of Religions, Sociology of Religion: 15 
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2. History, South Indian History, Social History, Legal History, 
Urban History, Tnbal History, Imperialism, Freedom Struggle, 
Kingship, Nationalism: 26 

3. Language: Hindi, Tamil, Marathi, Urdu, Literature, Urdu Lit¬ 
erature, Bengali Literature, Sindhi Literature, Literature in 
English Linguistics, Dravidian Linguistics: 30 

4. Culture, Music, Classical Music, Fine Arts, History of Art, Asian 
Films: 12 

5. Architecture, Hindu Temple Architecture, Oriental Archiecture: 
3 

6. Archaeology, Islamic Archaeology: 5 

7. Education, Comparative Education: 5 

Social Sciences: 99 

8. Law, Constitution: 4 

9 (Social) Anthropology, Ethnic Groups, Ethnography, Ethnicity, 
Tribes, Folklore, Ritual, Ritual Drawing, Women’s Ritual: 19 

10. Sociology, Society, Social Changes, Social Demography, Caste, 
Community, Village Commumty, Family: 16 

11. International Relations, External Relations, Indo-Japan Rela¬ 
tions: 10 

12. Economics, International Economics, Asian Economics, Indus¬ 
trial Economics, Colonial Economy, Regional Economy, Eco¬ 
nomic Systems, Economic Policy, Economic Geography, Eco¬ 
nomic History, Economic Development, Rural Development, 
Business History, Railway Investment, Foreign Investment, Pub¬ 
lic Finance, Development Finance, Taxation, Tax Policy, Mar¬ 
ket, Industry, Fisheries, Zaibatsu, Labour, Technology, Ma¬ 
chine Tools, Poverty: 36 

13. Politics, Political History, Political Thought, Political Economy, 
Foreign Policy, Modem Japanese and Asian Politics: 14 

14. Environmental Studies, Urban Studies: 1 

Natural Sciences: 13 

15. Geography, Agricultural Geography: 6 

16. Agriculture, Agricultural Economics, Habitat, Land System, 
Land-use, Conservation Planning, Stock-farming: 7 

The above shows that the research interests and areas of studies of 
the members of Japanese Association for South Asian Studies are 
primarily concerned with the modem and contemporary India and 
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then secondarily, with ancient India. It should be noted here that 
almost all members who are interested in ancient India are scholars 
and students who joined this new association, belonged to the Japa¬ 
nese Association of Indian and Buddhist Studies as well. I am myself 
such an example. 

As I have already mentioned above, most of the 2,400 members of 
Japanese Association of Indian and Buddhist Studies are primarily 
specializing in Buddhism with the exception of about BO members who 
are specializing in modem Indian languages, such as Hindi and Urdu, 
and literature. Hence, it may safely be said that the majority of 
scholars and students in Japan, who are seriously concerned with 
India, are still Buddhologists and Indologists. 

It may not be out of place to refer to the foundation of the Japanese 
Association of the History of Indian Philosophy (President: Masaaki 
Hattori) in 199S. This organization aims at the study of the history of 
Indian thought, excluding Buddhism. 

Use of Computer: Construction of Database for Articles and Texts 

Injapan, as in other countries, theuse of computers for India studies 
has become increasingly prevalent. 

The Japanese Association of India and Buddhist Studies set up a 
database centre near its headquarters in Tokyo in 1988 building-up 
through *75,000 articles in different fields of Indian and Buddhist 
studies which had been printed in about S10 academic journals 
published in Japan undl today. 

The next target is to make a text database of the whole Taisho 
Tripitakain Chinese which was compiled by the late Junjiro Takakusu, 
founder of the present Musashino Women’s College and which is, as 
is well known, indispensable for Buddhist studies. The texts of Pali 
Tripitakahave already been computerized in Thai andjapan, although 
these databases are at present not for public use because of the severe 
control by the P.T.S. authority. I do hope that this big project to 
computerize the whole Taisho TripitkamW be accessible for public use 
before long. I also hope that important Sanskrit texts such as the 
Mahabharata, Ramayana, Purana and various philosophical texts will 
be computerized in India for pubic use in the near future for the 
purpose of promoting India studies. 
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UNEXPLORED AREAS 


As in Western countries and as is clear from the above-shown statis¬ 
tical data of interest of Japanese researchers in the various fields of 
India studies, one of the blind spots of India studies in Japan is 
medieval India. The main interests of Japanese Indologists and 
Buddhologists have been in Buddhism and this interest continues. 
Therefore, their interests have been mostly limited to ancient India 
and in the golden age of Buddhism, but not m medieval India, when 
Islam and Hinduism flourished and Buddhism, which became gradu¬ 
ally Tantnstic, finally ceased to exist in India 

Medieval India is too complicated and manifold and requires a 
good command of languages for an individual scholar to conduct his 
research satisfactorily. Therefore, medieval India is the area which 
requires joint interdisciplinary research efforts of specialists in vari¬ 
ous fields of studies. This must be one of the reasons why medieval 
India has remained fully unexplored m Japan as well as in Western 
countries. 

In consideration of the above, I once organized a research group 
comprising scholars of Indian and Buddhist studies and those of 
Indian history entitled “Studies on the Medieval History of Religious 
Thought in India”. The report of this research was published in 1991 
under the title Studies on Medieval Thought of India? 

This work is not free from some inevitable defects One of them is 
my failure in getting collaboration with more scholars in the field of 
history although, to the best of my knowledge, there is no sociologist 
in Japan working on the Medieval Ages. 

JAPAN-INDIA ACADEMIC EXCHANGE 
AND COLLABORATION 


There can be two types of academic exchanges and collaboration 
between countries, one at the purely private level and the other at the 
governmental level Academic exchanges at the private level have 
been conducted in many ways. But, academic exchanges at the 
governmental level has not yet started, despite more than 40 years of 
diplomatic relations between Japan and India. 

Governmental level academic exchange cannot remain restricted 
to Indian philosophy and Buddhist studies alone but should spread to 
history, social sciences and the like. In other words, we should take 
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India studies in the fields of humanities, social science, and political 
science into consideration. 

Another important fact is that the academic exchange is handled 
notbytheMonbusho but thejapan Society for the Promotion of Science 
(JSPS) under the Monbusho, which covers all fields of studies, includ¬ 
ing natural sciences. Therefore, in order to facilitate the governmental 
level academic exchange, we need a counterpart of the JSPS in India. 
Unfortunately, there are only three governmental agencies in India, 
that is to say, 

1. Indian Council of Philosophical Research (ICPR), 

2 Indian Council of Historical Research (ICHR), and 

3. Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR). 

None of these agencies are the counterpart of JSPS. In the case of 
natural sciences, for example, it was proposed to establish an “Indo- 
Japan Council for Science” as the sole counterpart of theJSPS in order 
to facilitate and coordinate the cooperative activities on 5 June 1992. 

In this context, I would like to mention theJSPS Mission to India 
which was sent to India for exploring the possibility of academic 
exchange between the two countnes in February, 1992. As you know, 
Japanese scholars working in the India studies have been very active 
and enthusiastic but regretably till the former Premier Kaifu’s visit to 
India there has been scant attention to India studies by the Japanese 
Monbusho. TheJSPS mission to India was sent by the Monbusho to 
explore the possibility of academic exchange between India and 
Japan. The mission consisted of four Emeritus Professors of the 
University of Tokyo, i.e., Chie Nakane (sociologist) who was the 
leader, Matsuo Ara, Torn Matsui (historians) and myself. 

One concrete fruit of the mission was that the second Japan-India 
Seminar, the first one ofwhich had been held in New Delhi in 1991, was 
held in Tokyo m September m 1992 by the Committee for Japan-India 
Academic Exchange in the fields of Social Sciences and Humanities 
with the financial support of the JSPS (Nihon Gakujutsu Shinkokai) 
and the Indian Council of Social Sciences Research. The topic of the 
Seminar was: Understandmgjapan and India in the Process o/Modemiza-’ 
tion. 

After the Seminar was over, the participants passed a resolution on 
12 September 1992 signed by Chie Nakane and D. N. Dhanagare in 
which one of the basic elements of the exchange scheme was 
recognised as the setting up of an “Indo-Japan Committee for Social 
Sciences and Humanities”, comprising' five to <=iv - 1 - - 1 
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from each country, in order to facilitate and coordinate cooperative 
activities. Indian members of the Committee will have to include at 
least one representative each of the ICSSR, ICHR and ICPR, and the 
UGC. 

Soon after the Japan Society for the Promotion of Science accepted 
the resolution and approved the six Japanese Committee members. 4 
More than two years have already passed since then but academic 
exchange between India andjapan in the field of social sciences and 
humanities at the governmental level has still not taken off. 

The need to establish ajapanese Institute of India Studies in India, 
at the governmental level, for the purpose of a lasting and effective 
academic exchange and cooperation cannot, in my view, be under¬ 
scored. This is my long-standing dream. 

As you may know, in 1961, the United States established a coopera¬ 
tive organization called the American Institute of Indian Studies, the 
founder of which was the late Professor W. Norman Brown. This 
Institute has enabled American scholars to play a leading role in India 
Studies after the Second World War. It was very fortunate thatmywife 
and myself were also sent to India as a Junior Fellow and a Faculty 
Fellow respectively by this Institute in 1962. 

It is not only the U.S.A. but also France, Germany, and Canada, that 
have similar research institutes in India. As for France, Institut 
Francais dTndologie, the first director of which was Prof. J. Filiosa, 
was established in Pondicherry in 1954. Germany set up the Institute 
of South Asian Studies of Heidelberg University in Delhi, which also 
deals with programmes of cultural exchange of inter-governments. 
Canada established the Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute in Delhi, 
which not only promotes India studies by Canadians but also offers 
help to Canadian studies by Indians. It may not be out of place to recall 
that when the JSPS mission visited the Department of Education, 
Ministry of Human Resource Development, Government of India, we 
were introduced to the American Institute of Indian Studies as the best 
example of a standing academic exchange. 

In this context, I am very glad to mention the fact that the Nippon 
Bhavana (Japan House) was founded through funds donated by Japa¬ 
nese private individuals in Vishva Bharati University at Santimketan 
on 3 February 1994 by the Establishment Committee of Nippon 
Bhavana at Vishva Bharati in Japan in order to promote studies by 
Indian scholars and students of Japanese culture and further, to 
promote mutual academic and cultural exchange between the two 
countries 
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CONCLUSION 

India studies in Japan started primarily with Buddhist and Sanskrit 
studies about 100 years ago. Thereafter, studies on Indian philosophy 
were initiated. Scholars of Buddhist studies founded an organization 
called the Nippon Buddhist Research Association which has presently 
more than 1,500 members. Thereafter, in 1951, the Japanese Associa¬ 
tion of Indian and Buddhist Studies was founded which presently has 
about 2,400 members and stresses Indology including Indian philoso¬ 
phy as well as Buddhist studies and has developed into one of the 
largest among the nation-wide learned societies in the field of humani¬ 
ties in Japan. 

As has been detailed in the preceding pages, the prevailing motiva¬ 
tion of research on India injapan had not been in investigating things 
Indian but rather Buddhism which is their own religion. Therefore, 
areas other than Buddhism were naturally out of the focus of their 
interest. The method of research has been mostly philological, histori¬ 
cal or philosophical. The feature of Japanese scholarship in this field 
lies, in comparison with Western scholarship, in the fact that it is a 
unique combination of the traditional Buddhist learning and the 
Western way of approach and that Japanese Indologists and 
Buddhologists have been studying India from a purely scientific and 
religious interest with respect, admiration and yearning from the 
beginning. 

In the 1960s there arose remarkable changes in India studies in 
Japan. When those scholars who returned from India, after conducting 
their research projects in India, started teaching and publishing their 
results of researches in India in the fields of Indian history, sociology, 
and social anthropology as well as Buddhology which led to the rise of 
full-scale studies of India, her history and society, in addition to 
Buddhism and philosophy. Thus, Japanese scholarship in India stud¬ 
ies was gradually widened and deepened. 

Although the former trend to seek for the roots of Buddhism was still 
prevalent among Indologists and Buddhologists, the other Japanese 
researchers of different disciplines such as history, sociology, eco¬ 
nomics, geography, anthropology, agronomy, and natural sciences 
have come to find their own objects of research in India with the 
motivation to apply their own scientific methods to things Indian for 
the purpose of promoting their own scholarship in their own fields, 
completely free from Buddhistic interests. In 1988, the Japanese 
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Association for South Asian Studies was founded to promote interdis¬ 
ciplinary South Asian studies with India studies as the principal focus 
and has about 400 members as of 1992. 

The research interests and areas of studies of the members of 
JASAS are primarily concerned with modem and contemporary India 
and secondarily with ancient India. It should be noted here that almost 
all members who are interested in ancient India are scholars and 
students who joined this new association, belonged to the Japanese 
Association of Indian and Buddhist Studies as well. Most of the 2,400 
members of JAIBS are primarily specializing in Buddhism. Hence it 
may safely be said that the majonty of scholars and students in Japan, 
who are seriously concerned with India, are still Buddhologists and 
Indologists. 

One of the blind spots of India studies in Japan is the medieval ages 
which requires joint interdisciplinary research efforts by specialists in 
various fields of studies. The participation of Indian scholars in such 
ajoint research projectis the desideratum to be materialized in future. 

I would like to conclude my paper by reiterating that the establish¬ 
ment of a system of academic exchange and cooperation between the 
two countries at the governmental level is indispensable and further 
that the establishment of a Japanese Institute of Indian Studies in 
India would lead to long lasting and effective academic exchange and 
cooperation. 


Notes and References 

1 It is not an easy task to write papers in foreign languages. Most books and 
articles published in Japan are written in Japanese which usually hinders 
foreign scholars from getting information on Japanese scholarship in India 
studies. Even bibliographical works are mostly published m Japanese. Here I 
would like to introduce some bibliographical works in English meant for 
foreign sdholars. 

— Books and Articles on Oriental Subjects Published in Japan, Vols. 1-39. Tokyo 
The Institute of Eastern Culture, 1956-1994. (This bibliography, which lists 
books and articles concerning (1) India and neighbouring countries, (2) 
Indian philosophy and (3) Buddhism in India, Tibet, China and other areas 
except Japan, has been published annually since 1956). 

— Sengaku Mayeda, Indian Philosophy andLiteratwe (Oriental Studies injapan* 
Retrospect and Prospect 1963-1972, Pt 11-21) Tokyo. The Centre for East 
Asian Cultural Studies, 1974. 

— Noboru Karashima, History of South Asia (Oriental Studies in Japan, Retro¬ 
spect and Prospect 1963—1972, Pt. 11-23) Tokyo. The Centre for East Asian 
Cultural Studies, 1974. 
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— Current Contents of Academe Journal in Japan 1971—1987: The Humanities and 
Social Sciences. Tokyo: Centre for Academic Publications Japan, 1972-1988. 

— Heiji Nakamura, Contemporary South Asia (Oriental Studies in Japan. Retro¬ 
spect and Prospect 1963-1972. Pt 11-23) Tokyo: The Centre for East Asian 
Cultural Studies, 1974. 

— Shinjo Kawasaki, Indian Buddhism (Oriental Studies in Japan: Retrospect 
and Prospect 1963-1972, Pt. 11-22) Tokyo: The Centre for East Asian 
Cultural Studies, 1977. 

— Hajime Nakamura, Indian Buddhism: A Survery with BibUographtcal Notes 
(Intercultural Research Institute Monograph, No. 9). Hirakata* Kansai 
University of Foreign Studies Publication, 1980. (This includes works of 
Western and Asian as well as Japanese scholars.) 

— Hara Minoru, Studies on Indian Philosophy and Literature in Japan, 1973-1983 
(Asian Studies in Japan, 1973-1983, Pt. H-21) Tokyo. The Centre for East 
Asian Cultural Studies, 1985. 

— Gen'ichiYamazaid.JapaneseStudies on South Asian History (Asian Studies in 
Japan, 1973-1983, Pt 11-23) Tokyo: The Centre for East Asian Cultural 
Studies, 1985. 

— Sengaku Mayeda and Junzo Tanizawa, “Studies on Indian Philosophy in 
Japan 1963-1987 n (Acta Asuttica 57 Japanese Studies in Indian Philosophy 
Tokyo: The Institute of Eastern Gilture, 1989), pp. 61-100. (This article 
excluding a bibliography was reprinted in The Journal of Indian Council of 
Philosophical Research, Vol. X, No. 2, 1993, pp. 93-100). 

2. Several Selected Studies by Japanese Scholars are as follows. 

A. Classical India 

i. Unrai Wogihara: Sanskritjapanese-ChineseDictionary (Suzuki Research Foun¬ 

dation) . In Japan formerly there was no Sanskrit-Japanese Dictionary and it 
has been a common practice for scholars and students of Indology to use 
Sanskrit dictionaries compiled by Western scholars, for example, A San- 
skrit-EngUshDictionary by Sir Monier Momer-Williams and SanskntrWorterbuch 
by Otto Bohtlingk and Rudolph Roth. It was in 1928 that the late Professor 
Umai Wogihara made known his plan to compile Sansknt-Japanese-Chinese 
Dictionary Unfortunately he passed away in 1938 without seeing even the 
publication in 1940 of the 1 st fascicle of the work to which he devoted himsell 
for more than ten years This pioneering venture was interrupted by the 
Second World War after the release of the 6th fascicle in 1943. After the end 
of the War, the Suzuki Research Foundation resumed the project under the 
supervision of the late Professor Naoshiro Tsuji and finally completed it in 
1974, meeting the long-standing desideratum of Japanese Indologists. The 
special feature of this dictionary is its stress on the Buddhist terms, which 
are not sufficiently treated in other Sanskrit dictionaries with the exception 
of Franklin Edgerton’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary , giving Chinese 
equivalents to them as found in Chinese translations of Buddhist texts. 

n Recent Main Publications: 

(1) Katsuhiko Kamimura, The Aesthetic Experience m Sanskrit Dramaturgy — 
Rasa Theory of Abhinavagupta. Tokyo The University of Tokyo Press 
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1990. Abhinavagupta and his theory of rasa have long remained unex¬ 
plored in Japan Kamimura, who is a translator of the Arthaldstra, 
BhagavadgUa has made dear the development of Indian dassical 
dramaturgy with special reference to Abhinavagupta's rasa. 

(2) Shokei Matsumoto, Studies on Ramanuja. Tokyo: Shunjusha, 1991. In 
Japan important studies on Ramanuja have recently been published by 
young scholars This work is the first full-scale studies on R9m9nuja in 
Japan by Matsumoto, who is a leading scholar in this field in Japan. 

(3) Shinjo Kawasaki, Studies on the Idea of Sarvajha in Buddhism, Tokyo: 
Shunjusha, 1992 In this work, the author devoted himself to die 
clarification of the development of the idea of sarvajha, which had been 
used as an attribute of the Buddha who was originally a human being and 
not God since the early stage of Buddhism 

B. Medieval India 

i Matsuo Ara, Dhargdhs in Medieval India: A Historical Study on the Shrines ofSufi 
Saints in Delhi with Reference to the Relationship between the Religious Authority 
and the Ruling Power (Tokyo* The University of Tokyo Press, 1977.) This is 
a noteworthy contribution of a Japanese scholar to the study in Medieval 
history of India based on his fieldwork, contaning a unique discussion of the 
relationship between state power and religion evidenced in the dhargdhs 
(shrines) dedicated to Sufi saints and has very precious photographs. 

ii Noboru Karashima, Y. Subbarayulu, and Torn Matsui, A Concordance of the 
Names in the Cola Inscriptions, 3 vols Madurai. Sarvodaya Ilakkiya Pannai, 
1978. This is a monumental result from academic cooperation between 
scholars, Japanese and Indian and an example of work in which a computer 
was used 

G. Modern India 

i Haruka Yanagisawa, Socio-economic Change in South Indian Rural Society: The 
1860s to the 1980s. Tokyo The University of Tokyo Press, 1991. This book 
consists of the following 10 chapters. 1. Introduction, 2. Agrarian Relations 
at the End of the 18th Century, 3. Salient Features of Agrarian Relations in 
the Latter Half of the 19th Century, 4. The Background of the Change, 5. 
Development of the Tenancy System, 6. Salient Features of the Tenancy 
System, 7. Structural Change in Landholding in the Wet Zone Villages, 8. 
Change in Agrarian Structure in Dry Zone Villages, 9. Government Policy 
towards Agricultural Labourers and Tenants, 10. Rural Change after Inde¬ 
pendence. 

u. Cyclopedia of South Asia, compiled under the supervision of Noboru Karashima, 

Sengaku Mayeda, Yasunori Ejima, Toshiaki Oji, Masatoshi Konishi, Teiji 
Sakata, Shinji Shigematsu, Manabu Shimizu, Hikari Narusawa, Gcnnichi 
Yamazaki, Tokyo Heibonsha, 1992 This Cyclopedia is a fine result of 
cooperation of Indologists, Buddhologists, historians, sociologists, econo¬ 
mists, anthropologists and others in Japan. It contains 1650 items which are 
concerned with religions, philosophy, languages, films, music, dances, arts, 
foods, cakes, fruits and so on in India, Sn Lanka, Nepal, Pakistan, Bangladesh 
Bhutan, and Maldives 
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3, The contents of the report is as follows: 

Preface; What is “Medieval Ages’*? 

I. Medieval History of India 

(1) Development of the Caste System in the 
Medieval India 

(2) Hindu Temples as an Economic System 

II. Jainism 

Medieval Development of Jainism 
HI Development and Downfall of Buddhism 

(1) Development of the M&dhyamaka School 

(2) Medieval Development ofVijh&nav&da 

(3) Religiousness of Buddhist School of Logic 

(4) Medieval Transformation of the Concept of 
Dhrmak&ya in the Buddhist Tantrism 

(5) Spread and Acceptance of Medieval Buddhism Kiyotaka Kimura 

IV. Development of Hinduism 

(1) The Cult of Brahma in the Medieval India Ryutaro Tsuchida 

(2) The Pa&pata Doctrine as Reported by Medieval 

Vedantins Minoru Hara 

(3) The Formation and Development of Saiva Schools 

with Special Reference to the Salvasiddh&nta Sengaku Mayeda 

(4) The Development of the View of a Founder of 

a Religious Sect Shokei Matsumoto 

(5) Controversy on NSgSnanda in the Medieval 

Dramaturgy Katsuhiko Kamimura 

V. The Development of Foreign Thoughts in India and Hinduism 

(1) The Thought of Indian StSfis and Social Background Shunji Hosaka 

(2) The Bhakti Sentiment in Kablr Keiichi Miyamoto 

(3) The Rise and Development of Sikhism Shunji Hosaka 

4 The six Committee members are Chie Nakane (Social Anthropology), Torn 

Matsui (South Asian History), Sengaku Mayeda (Indian Philosophy), Noboru 
Karashima (South Asian History), Haruka Yanagisawa (Economic History), 
and Hirokazu Yamaguchi (Political Sociology and South Asia). 
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South Asian Studies in Australia: 
An Overview of Recent Developments 

Marika Vicziany 


INTRODUCTION 

During the last decade Australia’s relationship with the Asia-Pacific 
region has changed rapidly. A symbol of that change was Australia’s 
role in the recent APEC talks in Indonesia. Today Australians increas¬ 
ingly see their future as one which is tied quite intimately to the 
developments in the Asia-Pacific area. Our trade pattern has shifted 
increasingly away from Europe and America towards the newly emerg¬ 
ing NICS of Asia. Australia’s immigration policies also reflect the 
changing emphasis. There has also been a lively debate in Australia 
about our “identity”—a debate which has raised questions about the 
nature of our cultural and other links to the countries of Asia. While it 
is difficult to predict the outcome of this reorientation in the thinking 
of many Australians, there is little doubt that a major transformation 
in outlook is occurring and that many Australians see their future as 
lying in a vigorous relationship with Asia. 

In this period of rapid change, South Asia—more generally the 
Indian Ocean region—has been relatively neglected. The current 
infatuation with the markets and cultures of Japan, China, Korea, 
Indonesia and Vietnam has meant that very little attention has been 
paid to developments in South Asia. It was in this atmosphere of 
neglect that Australia’s academic experts on South Asia began to 
lobby in the late 1980s to remedy the dangerous marginalisation of 
South Asia. Our arguments were economic, political and cultural. The 
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appendix to this paper gives an extract from one of the documents 
compiled by us to argue the need for establishing a National Centre for 
India Studies. That document— The National Strategy for the Study of 
India and Indian Languages —was the beginning of a series of reviews 
which eventually resulted in the setting up of the present National 
Centre for South Asian Studies of which I was appointed the Founda¬ 
tion Director. 

Australia now has two major national institutions charged with the 
responsibility of educating the Australian public about the importance 
of the South Asian region—the Australia India Council and the Na¬ 
tional Centre for South Asian Studies. The Australia-India Council 
consists of a Secretariat located within the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade with a national board of some fourteen members 


selected to represent the varied interests of ordinary Australians. The 
objective of the Australia-India Council is to encourage direct links 
between Australians and Indians. These links' are funded by the 
Council as part of Australia’s official cultural relations policy. 

The National Centre for South Asian Studies is, by contrast, a totally 
independent, academic body partially funded by the Australian 
government’s Department of Employment, Education and Training. 
The fiindamental objective of the Centre is to ensure that Australia 
enters the next century with its expertise on South Asia intact. During 
the past twenty or so years, academic expertise on South Asia in 
Australia has dwindled with the death, retirement and ageing of 
academic specialists. All too often, these specialists are replaced by 
experts on Northeast and Southeast Asia. In order to maintain and 
buildup our expertise we have had to undertake a number of specific 
programmes which are outlined below. The setting up of the Centre is 
very timely: both India and Australia are adopting policies which are 


more outward looking than in the past, economic liberalisation is 
proceeding in both countries at a steady pace, and in India in particu¬ 


lar the prospects for prosperity increase daily with the rapid growth of 


the middle classes. Australia cannot afford, therefore, to neglect 


South Asia. It is the view of close observers of the Australian predica¬ 
ment that our future lies in the Asian region. This region needs to be 
redefined by Australians to give South Asia its proper place. 

In the last two years, a small but important shift has begun to 
occur—there can be no doubt that South Asia is now creeping back 
onto the national agenda in Australia. Apart from the foundation of the 
two new institutions outlined above, there are other indicators to 
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suggest that South Asia is beginning to matter: 

• The Australian media is beginning to provide better and more 
regular coverage of the events in the region. 

• Australian business is taking an interest in the economic oppor¬ 
tunities in India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka. 

• Senator Bob McMuIlan, Minister for Trade, led a major trade 
delegation to India in mid February 1995. 

• There will be a round table conference in New Delhi in 1995 
hosted by Australian academics. 

• In 1995 an Indian Ocean Forum was organised in Perth to 
specifically redress the current preoccupation with APEC and 
refocus attention on the Indian Ocean region. 

At this point in my paper, some readers may be wondering what trade 
and commerce have to do with Indian Studies? The simple fact of the 
matter is that no viable Asian Studies programme in Australia—or 
indeed in any part of the world—can be sustained unless there are 
economic and political imperatives driving those programmes. Given 
the relatively small population of Australia (some 18 million) there are 
also serious questions about what kind of expertise the educational 
dollar should be promoting. There are many competing educational 
objectives. In the field of Asian Studies alone there is enormous 
competition for resources to promote particular languages, research 
projects and courses in the schools and universities. It is the reality of 
the modem era that unless philanthropists fond our research and 
teaching agendas, most of us have to confront the painful process of 
justifying the way in which we spend our time and resources by 
reference to broader national agendas. The rest of the paper dis- 
cusses the many ways in which South Asia is beginning to figure in 
Australia’s reckoning. 

THE LAST TWO YEARS 

1993-94were threshold years for South Asian Studies in Australia: the 
number of centres in the universities again expanded, the existing 
Centres hosted ambitious programmes and the National Centre for 
South Asian Studies was established. Beyond the universities, South 
Asia has become a legitimate focus for government and business: the 
East Asia Analytical Unit completed a study of the Indian market and 
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the prospects for trade and investment by Australia 1 and the number 
of new Australian-Indian joint ventures tripled from an annual average 
of 10 or 12 in the late 1980s to over thirty. The Australia-India Council, 
in its second year, gave the bilateral relationship between India and 
Australia a significant boost at all levels. A symbol of the changing 
climate of opinion was the series of events called India Today 1994, an 
initiative of the Australia-India Council. Over a period of one month 
beginning in mid-April 1994 a number of major events in most 
Australian capitals sought to explain to Australian audiences the 
nature of modem India. Spearheading India Today 1994was the visit 
by the Indian Vice-President. 

India looms large in our thinking about South Asia for reasons too 
obvious to mention. Amongst Australia’s academic specialists, the 
vast majority (perhaps over 90 per cent) work on India. One of the 
objectives of the National Centre for South Asian Studies is to promote 
scholarship on the other countries of South Asia. The academic 
community insists that it is important to understand India in its 
regional context. As a symbol of this understanding it was decided to 
change the name of the Centre itself from the National Centre for 
Indian Studies to the broader description of the National Centre for 
South Asian Studies. 


Part A 

THE NATIONAL CENTRE FOR SOUTH ASIAN STUDIES 

It is about three years since the Senate Standing Committee for 
Foreign Affairs, Trade and Defence recommended the setting up of 
the Australia-India Council and the National Centre for Indian Studies. 
As the records in Hansard show, that recommendation was based on 
an enormous amount of information which Australian academics 
presented before the Committee in written submissions and oral 
evidence throughout Australia. Long before Australian business and 
government recognised the importance of South Asia, Australia’s 
scholars were drawing attention to the rising prosperity and openness 
of the region. The most recent example of the kind of initiatives taken 
by the National Centre is its publication of a 359 page monograph 
Australia and South Asia: A Blueprint for 2001 ? 2 The collection brings 
together the ideas of some 30 leading South Asia specialists in 
Australia with the aim of prompting governments and other Australian 
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institutions to revise their rather narrow focus on Northeast and 
Southeast Asia. 

The National Centre is an attempt to bring together all the aca¬ 
demic specialists of South Asia under an institutional umbrella which 
can promote networking and collaborative academic and non-aca¬ 
demic efforts on a wide front. The consortium which forms the heart 
of the National Centre for South Asian Studies contributes half of the 
funding and includes the following universities: 

The Australian National University (Canberra) 

Curtin University (Perth) 

Deakin University (Melbourne) 

La Trobe University (Melbourne) 

Monash University (Melbourne) 

Swinburne Institute of Technology (Melbourne) 

University of New England (Armidale, NSW)' 

It is important to stress that the National Centre is keen to broaden 
its base and involve every university which has a commitment to South 
Asian Studies. The model which it seeks to emulate is that of the Indo- 
Canadian Shastri Institute, In the meantime, through its electronic 
networks the National Centre provides all South Asia specialists in 
Australia with a hub through which they can do their research and 
teaching more effectively, and keep in close touch with developments 
in the field. Located in the Helen M. Schutt Trust Building in 
Melbourne’s central business district, the National Centre is in its 
physical and philosophical orientation a non-partisan, non-profit 
organisation dedicated to furthering South Asian Studies by bnnging 
together like-minded people by reaching out beyond the academic 
community. 

The Approach 

The Centre does not attempt to do what the existing universities do 
best, that is, to teach students and generate innovative research. Its 
specific brief is to deal with those areas which universities cannot 
address for lack of human and other resources apd,the restrictions of 
working within the confines of a single institution. As a direct partner¬ 
ship between the Australian government and the universities, the 
Centre is in a position to do something about those areas of South 
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Asian Studies which have been severely neglected in the past but which 
cannot continue to be ignored, if South Asian Studies within the 
universities is to thrive. Thus, all aspects of the Centre’s programmes 
are specifically targeted at particular areas and problems which 
require collaborative effort. South Asian Studies in Australia has been 
dominated, in the past, by the discipline of history—and much of this 
history has dealt with the colonial era. There has been a paucity of 
research in the areas of politics, economics, business studies, sci¬ 
ence-technology and pre-colonial history. (It is worth noting, that these 
disciplines have also been relatively neglected in other Asian Studies 
areas, notonlyin the case ofSouth Asia.) Through its various activities, 
the National Centre for South Asian Studies seeks to promote a 
broader range of research and teaching projects to redress the 
imbalances of the past. There is a sense of national urgency about the 
need for expertise in the areas of economics and politics for the simple 
reason that without a firm knowledge of what is happening in these 
areas it will be impossible for Australia to realise its ambition of 
belonging to the Asian-Pacific-Indian Ocean region. 

The Programmes of the National Centre for South Asian Studies 

As might be predicted from the foregoing, the National Centre is not 
a funding body—it has neither the resources nor the will to give grants 
to worthy individuals or causes. There are plenty of other bodies in 
Australia which perform this role. Rather the Centre has a strategic 
plan which sets out particular projects which have been identified as 
being cmcial to the well-being ofSouth Asian Studies. The projects fall 
under four broad programme headings: 

The Schools Programme 

The Languages Programme 

The Universities Programme 

The Government, Business, Trade Union and Media Programme 

It is not possible to describe all the projects under these headings 
so in the following account one example of each is given in order to 
convey the flavour of what the National Centre for South Asian Studies 
is attempting to achieve. 

The Schools Programme 

Readers of this paper might wonder why a university consortium is 
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bothered about what happens in Australian schools. Again the answer 
to this question lies in the attrition of Australian expertise on South 
Asia precisely at the moment in our history when Asian Studies as a 
whole is experiencing extraordinary growth at all levels of the educa¬ 
tional system. For many years, Australian academics were happy to 
focus their energies on teaching and research within the universities. 
However, with the decline in the number of our academic specialists 
and the difficulty of replacing them it became clear that academics 
had to take the initiative. 

The failure to replace South Asia specialists within Australian 
universities was caused by two things: first, the preference to make 
new appointments in other areas of Asian Studies—thus South Asian 
experts were replaced by experts on China, Korea, Japan, Indonesia 
etc—and second, the small number of undergraduates who chose 
courses dealing with the South Asian region. It was clear to all of us that 
the preferences of students, Vice-Chancellors, Deans of faculties and 
heads of departments were driven by popular perceptions that South 
Asia did not matter or was low on the list of Australia’s priorities. To 
overcome such perceptions something had to be done to introduce 
good quality teaching material into Australian schools. 

The most important project under our Schools Programme is The 
India Connection, a teaching kit about modem India for Australian 
secondary schools. By early 1995, it is hoped that the process of 
distributing The India Connectionto schools will be well underway. The 
kit consists of five discrete sections, each including lesson plans, 
background notes and videos which follow the new national guidelines, 
namely, the National Profile on “Studies of Society and Environment”. 
The aim is to educate young Australian teenagers about modem India 
and to do this in a way which is interesting and meaningful to them. 
Hence the kit talks about popular culture in today’s India, love and 
marriage, the fashion industry, Australia’s diamond trade with India, 
the impact of the environment on people’s lives and the nature of 
Indian democracy. 

As is the case with ambitious projects of this kind, the Centre 
depends on the sponsorship, goodwill and expertise of many other 
orgamsations.The Centre’s partners in The Indian Connection include 
DEET, the Australia-India Council, the Asia Education Foundation, the 
Western Australian Department of Education, the Victorian Directo¬ 
rate of Education, Telstra and a large body of school teachers and 
academics. 
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The Languages Programme r J. 

Very few South Asian languages are taught in Australia. Most states 
have community schools where languages such as Hindi, Urdu, Punjab* 
and Bengali are taught on weekends but few schools teach any South 
Asian language as part of the formal curriculum. Indeed, it was only in 
1994 that Hindi was made into an examinable subject at the matricu¬ 
lation level in the state of Victoria. Hindi and Bengali have been taught 
in Australian universities in the past, but given the marginalisation of 
South Asia there has been a significant decline during the last ten 
years. 

The immediate objective of the National Centre for South Asian 
Studies is to ensure that the teaching of Hindi survives at the university 
level in at least one capital city in Australia. 9 Today Hindi is taught at 
the Australian National University and in Melbourne through the jomt 
Hindi programme at La Trobe and Monash Universities. During the 
last two years, enrolments have been small but steady. In addition to 
teaching Hindi in a face-to-face situation, the Centre is promoting the 
development of Distance Hindi. The development of the Distance 
Hindi programme began some years ago but now falls under the 
umbrella of the National Centre. Dr Richard Barz (ANU) is the 
Centre’s Language Coordinator and he is also the author of the 
distance Hindi programme. By February 1995, the texts and tapes for 
a full First Year Distance Hindi course will be available for distribu¬ 
tion. Thereafter, Years 2 and 3 of Distance Hindi will be completed 
and disseminated. Curtin University in Perth, is likely to pioneer (he 
first language programme using this material in 1995-96. 

Whilst Hindi is not expected to become a major area of language 
study in Australia, the Centre does expect public interest in Hindi to 
grow to a point where each year a small stream of students will emerge 
from the universities with competence in this language. About 150 high 
school students throughout Australia are taking Hindi as their sixth 
subject in their last year at school. For this level of interest to be 
maintained, the National Centre in partnership with Hindi Niketan is 
developing curriculum material for Australian schools. 

Under this heading the National Centre aims to promote scholar¬ 
ship by bringing overseas fellows to Australia, appointing Australian 
fellows to the Centre, publishing discussion papers, 4 hosting student 
workshops and promoting links with educational institutions in South 
Asia. Our first Research Fellow was one of the foremost scholars of 
Indian history—Professor Chris Bayly, the holder of the Vere 
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Harmsworth Chair at Cambridge University. Our second Fellow was 
Taj Hashmi from the National University of Singapore. 

On a more regular basis the Centre acts as a host to eminent 
overseas visitors and provides such guests with a base from which they 
can work. Since the opening of the Centre in August last year the 
visitors have included: Professor the Lord Desai from the London 
School of Economics, Professor Tapan Raychaudhuri from Oxford, 
George Michell the noted historian of Indian architecture and some 
45 eminent Sanskritists who attended the 9th World Sanskrit Confer¬ 
ence in Melbourne m January 1994. 

The Government, Business, Trade Union and Media Programme 

This programme has a number of objectives: outreach to the non- 
academic community, educating the Australian public about the 
changing nature of South Asia and generating income through 
consultancies, cultural briefings and providing advice and expertise 
on South Asia. The first Media Fellowto the Centre was none other than 
the legendary R. K. Laxman, the Times of India (Bombay) political 
satinst. R K. Laxman briefed Australian cartoonists and media 
heads about the world of journalism and politics in India. This 
programme is the Centre’s first major step in the direction of overcom¬ 
ing the negative stereotypes about South Asia. Our second Media 
Fellow was Ahmed Rashid from Lahore, Pakistan Ahmed Rashid is a 
freelance journalist who works with, amongst other organisations, the 
Far Eastern Economic Review. He is also a specialist on Afghanistan and 
Central Asia. As in other National Centre proj ects, we are working hard 
to buildup our professional links with the relatively neglected parts of 
South Asia. 

Under the heading of providing expertise and consultancies, the 
National Centre has acted as a consultant to the East Asia Analytical 
Unit when they were preparing their report on India: Prospects for Trade 
and Investment. More recently, the Department of Employment, Educa¬ 
tion and Training commissioned the Centre to report on educational 
developments in South Asia and identify areas in which Australian 
educational expertise might match the goals of governments in the 
region. 5 The study was conducted with the cooperation of major 
research institutes in New Delhi, Karachi, Colombo and Dhaka. 
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PROGRAMMES IN THE REGIONAL CENTRES 
FOR SOUTH ASIAN STUDIES 

As already stated, the National Centre for South Asian Studies is 
designed to spearhead South Asian Studies in Australia but never to 
replace the importance of local initiatives. Indeed, the health of the 
National Centre depends critically on the general state of South Asian 
Studies within the universities. The last year demonstrated this 
interconnectedness. As the National Centre was being established, a 
number of very ambitious programmes seemed to symbolise the fact 
that South Asian students in Australia had entered into a new, more 
vital era.- 

Three major events in 1993/1994 symbolised this: the Conference 
on the BJP in early July 1993, the International Symposium on the 
Liberalisaton of the Indian Economy in mid July 1993 and the 9th 
World Sanskrit Conference in January 1994. 

Conference on the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) 

Hosted by the South Asia Research Unit (SARU) at the Curtin 
University of Technology, the Conference on the BJP involved some 10 
Indian guests and 30 Australian academic specialists. The main 
purpose of the conference was to explain andunderstandthe rise of the 
BJP as the major opposition party in India. Numerous papers dealt with 
the political aspects of the issue and many others with the cultural 
dimension. The communal riots in western and northern India were a 
subject of intense discussion. A number of publications will flow from 
the conference, including a special issue of the Centre’s journal South 
Asia. 6 

The BJP Conference was not a one-off affair. During the past two 
years Curtin University together with the Indian Ocean Centre for 
Peace Studies have been encouraging and funding research on the 
BJT* SARU has produced two occasional papers which analyse infor- 
mation About the BJP gleaned from the leading English language 
newspapers in India. For further information about the BJP Project at 
Curtin University readers can contact Professor Peter Reeves or 
Associate Professor John McGuire. 

In Melbourne, the work of the Curtin team has been matched by a 
project which involves translating articles about the BJP from the 
Hindi language press. 
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International Symposium on the Liberalisation of the Indian Economy 

Hosted by the Monash South Asianists, the Monash Asia Institute 
and the Melbourne South Asian Studies Group this conference at¬ 
tracted some 70 participants representing Australian academy, the 
government, business and NGO communities. Six overseas econo* 
mists of international repute presented papers, together with Austra¬ 
lian experts on India and other Asian countries. The comparisons 
between liberalisation in India and the rest of the Asia-Pacific rim area 
were sufficiently interesting to form the basis of a collection of articles 
in the November 1993 issue of the Asian Studies Review , 7 

As with the BJP conference, the subject of economic liberalisation 
in South Asia is one of ongoing interest to Australian academics. La 
Trobe University, the ANU, Monash University and the National 
Centre for South Asian Studies continue to sponsor and fund research 
projects, publications and symposia on this subject. 

The 9th World Sanskrit Conference 

Hosted by Sanskritists working at La Trobe, Deakin and Monash 
Universities this significant international event involved some 250 
specialists from all parts of the globe. Many overseas guests privately 
expressed their surprise about the energetic support for Sanskrit and 
other aspects of South Asian studies in Australia. One visitor from 
Europe confided that she had been put off by the thought of “coming to 
the end of the world” for this conference; she was overwhelmed by the 
hospitality and academic commitment of her Australian hosts. More 
importantly, she no longer regarded Australia as remote. 

New Centres of South Asian Studies within the Universities 

Various universities have well established Centres of South Asian 
Studies: SARU at the Curtin University of Technology in Perth, the 
Indian Ocean Centre for Peace Studies at the University of Western 
Australia, the Melbourne South Asian Studies Group and the Monash 
South Asianists in Melbourne. However, two new centres have ap¬ 
peared in 1993-1994. 

The ANU has just established an Australian-South Asian Research 
Centre in the Economics Department of the Research School of 
Pacific Studies under the direction of Dr. Ric Shand. The purpose of 

the Centre will be to analyse trends in the economies of South Asia_ 

especially the direction of economic reform. The establishment of this 
Centre is a much welcome addition to South Asian Studies in Australia 
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which has, for far too long, not paid sufficient attention to economic 
analysis. Hopefully the Centre will also be able to put political studies 
on its agenda, for it is difficult to see how a policy-oriented study of 
South Asia can proceed without a thorough understanding of the 
political imperatives in the region. 

The University of Tasmania has also established a Centre for Asian 
Studies. The Centre has a major interest in South Asia mainly through 
its Director Dr. Asim Roy who is a South Asia specialist working on 
different aspects of Islam. 

These positive developments in our field are slightly dimmed by the 
University of Sydney’s decision to dismantle its Centre for Indian 
Studies and not to teach Hindi beyond 1994. Given the great contribu¬ 
tion which the University of Sydney has made to South Asian Studies, 
and the large collection of South Asia specialists on its campus, this 
news is rather depressing. Whether it adversely affects the morale of 
our colleagues on that campus remains to be seen. One hopes that 
given the general impetus behind South Asian Studies, the University 
of Sydney will demonstrate its continued commitment to South Asian 
Studies by some other means. The University of Sydney’s experience 
is, fortunately, a lonely blot on an otherwise optimistic scenario. 

Funding of Research Projects and Databanks 

There are about 110 South Asia specialists in Australia—the word 
specialist meaning someone who both teaches and does research in 
the field of South Asian Studies. The following table summarises the 
nature of various research projects, their source of funding and other 
details. This information does not include the innumerable small 
proj’ects involving a single researcherusmg minimal resources. These 
smaller projects are small only in the resources which they absorb; 
they may not be small in terms of the publications which they yield. The 
table needs to be read alongside the register of South Asian experts 
which is about to be published by the Australia-India Council and the 
National Centre for South Asian Studies under the title Australiarlndia' 
A Directory of Our Links (compiled by Marika Vicziany and Clement 
Paligaru, March 1995). 

What is particularly encouraging about the information below is that 
scholars have very quickly addressed the need to undertake research 
in areas which we identified some two years ago as “neglected” 
subjects. In particular, it is heartening to see a large project concerned 
with the Muslim communities of Asia. The project by Dr. Howard 
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Brasted and Professor Macolm Falkus involves not only research but 
also the establishment of a Graduate Diploma in the subject of 
“Understanding Muslim Societies in Asia”. The diploma builds on the 
considerable experience which the University of New England has in 
the delivery of distance education courses. The new diploma, which 
will be available in 1995 is designed to “give people in government, 
business, the teaching profession and the tourist industry a practical 
understanding of the key elements operating in Muslim societies’*. As 
a course directed at multiple goals, “Understanding Muslims Societ¬ 
ies in Asia” symbolises the new directions in which South Asian 
Studies and Asian Studies, more generally, is moving. 

Examples of Externally Funded Large Research Projects 


Project 

Principal Researcher 

Punding 

Indian Fisheries 

Professor Peter Reeves 
(Curtin University of 
Technology) 

$105,000 over three years 

Confidence Building 
Measures in South Asia 

Dr Samina Yasmeen 
(University of Western 
Australia) 

$35,000—Indian Ocean 
Centre for Peace Studies 

South Asian Muslims in 
the Perth community 

Dr Samina Yasmeen 
(University of Western 
Australia) 

$28,000—Bureau of 
Immigration and 
Population Research 

Understanding Muslim 
Societies in Asia 

Dr Howard Brasted and 
Professor Malcolm 

Falkus (University of 

New England) 

$100,000 

New Leadership m 

India 

Professor Robin Jeffrey 
(La Trobe University) 

$*,000 

Newspaper Project 

Professor Robin Jeffrey 
(La Trobe University) 

$9,000 (Small ARC and 
Department Grants) 

The Transforming of an 
Asian Society. 

Changing India since 
the mid-Nineteenth 
Century 

Dr Jim Masselos 
(University of Sydney) 

$50,000 over three years 

BJP English Press 
Clippings 

Assoc. Professor John 
McGuire (Curtin Univer¬ 
sity of Technology) 

$20,000 (two Small ARC 
Grants) 
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BJP Hindi Translations 


Indian Business 


Assoc. Professor Marika 
Vicziany 

(National Centre for 
South Asian Studies) 
Assoc. Professor Marika 
Vicziany 

(National Centre for 
South Asian Studies) 


Martha Vicziany 

$7,000—Indian Ocean 
Centre for Peace Studies 


$12,000—Small ARC 
Grant and Indian Ocean 
Centre for Peace Studies 


Notes and References 

1 India'sEconomy at the Midnight Hour. Australia's India Strategy, AGPS, Canberra, 
May 1994. 

2. Published in October 1994. 

S. In the Australian context, Hindi language means Hindi-Urdu 

4. Discussion Paper no. 1 by Lord Desai, The Economic Policies of the BJP can be 
purchased from the Centre. 

5. As part of its globalisation strategy, Australia has become a major exporter oi 
educational services, products and expertise to the countries of Northeast and 
Southeast Asia during the past decade. 

6 In addition to publishing two issues a year South Asia now produces an annual 
special issue on a thematic topic; the first in the senes dealt with Indian 
Temples and Religious Culture, vol. XVI, 199S, pp. 126 
7. This is the journal of the Asian Studies Association of Australia. 

Appendix 

NATIONAL STRATEGY 

FOR THE STUDY OF INDIA AND INDIAN LANGUAGES 

Rationale 

Even by the standards of Australian ignorance of other Asian 
countries, India constitutes a dazzling blind spot in the Australian 
consciousness. 

WHY SHOULD AUSTRALIANS KNOW MORE ABOUT INDIA? 

Because India is . 

a cradle of great religions, the birthplace of Hinduism and Buddhism 
and one of the largest Muslim countries in the world; 
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a centre of ancient culture, the region that gave civilization the 
mathematical concept of zero and the early cities of antiquity; 
a major power—the world’s second most populous country, with the 
fourth largest armed forces and the tenth largest industrial 
economy—whose experiences in nation-building will affect its 
entire region; 

home to a vigorous commerce, catering to a middle class exceeding 
100 million people; 

technologically advanced in fields ranging from aviation and guided 
missiles to computers and nuclear power; 
an economy in which other nations—but only a handful of Australian 
companies—are developing profitable commercial relations; 
the oldest, most durable Third World democracy, sharing British 
traditions of law, language and sport with Australia. 

Yet m 1991 most Australians go through school and university without 
learning the position of India on the map, much less the foregoingfacts. For 
geopolitical, commercial and cultural reasons, Australia cannot afford this 
ignorance. 
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The history of Russian Indology is closely connected with the history of 
this country. We had the famous St. Petersburg School of Buddhology 
represented by suchnames as Vasilyev Minaev, Oldenburg, Rosenberg, 
Obermiller, Stcherbatsky, which had started before the revolution of 
1917 and survived for quite some time afterwards. But religion was 
officially proclaimed to be “opium for the people”, and scientific 
studies in the field of religion were practically prohibited. There was 
also a well-known school of comparative Indo-European linguistics 
headed before the revolution in the Moscow State University by 
Fortunatov, where Sanskrit, including the Vedas, was studied from the 
comparative viewpoint. In the thirties, comparative studies were 
blamed as being “idealistic”, and there came the epoch of Marxist rule 
in Soviet linguistics. This is the social frame inside which the Russian 
Indology was deemed to exist. 

The result of this social cataclysm was a breach of scientific 
tradition. Indology had to change its orientation. The Studies of 
Ancient Languages and Cultures were relegated to the background, 
and New Indian Studies took centre stage. It was in the period before 
the World War II that courses of studies of the New Indo-Aryan 
languages: Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi and Panjabi were introduced 
in the programmes of the Oriental Faculty of the Leningrad State 
University under the guidance of A. Barannikov (who was known by that 
time as a specialist of the Gypsy language andlater, as a translator into 
Russian of the “Ramayana” of Tulsi Das inl948). The first Russian 
textbooks and manuals of the New Indo-Aryan languages were com¬ 
piled at this time, but the time for the dictionaries had not yet come. 
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Sanskrit was also taught, but only as a secondary course both in the 
Leningrad and Moscow Universities. During the war there arose a new 
Centre of Indology in Tashkent (Uzbekistan). 

A new generation of Indologists became active in Moscow and 
Leningrad in the sixties. These were usually people well-grounded in 
new Indo-Aryan languages and who possessed some knowledge of the 
ancient languages and culture as well. In many respects they had to fill 
the void, because there were no predecessors. 

, A great event in the history of Indology in Russia was the return from 
India to Moscow in 1957, of the well-known orientalist George de 
Roench (son of the painter Nicolas de Roerich). He was allowed by 
Khrushtshev personally to organize a Department of Histoiy of Indian 
Religions at the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. He taught Sanskrit, Vedic and Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit in his Department, while his friend Prof. G. P. Malalasekera, 
the Ambassador for Ceylon at that time, held classes in Pali and 
Sinhalese at the Academy, and gave lectures on Buddhism at the 
Moscow University. Roerich managed to recommence the series 
Bibliotheca Buddhica and inspired Buddhist studies in Russia once 
again. But, this lasted for less than three years, and the sudden death 
of Roerich in 1960 put an end to it. A few years after his death, a surge 
of emigration depleted Moscow of a whole group of scientists, among 
whom were many who worked in the fields of Classical Indology and 
Indian Linguistics. 

Despite these unfavourable circumstances there has been a growth 
in the studies of the Ancient Indian Culture. It is possible that these 
unfavourable circumstances have indeed contributed to this growth as 
it was perceived as an escape from the pressures of official ideology 
and the opportunity to get a glimpse into another culture and way of 
thinking. 

There is great interest in the educated Russian public at large to the 
religions of Ancient India, Indian philosophy, Indian theatre, Indian 
medicine etc. This implies that the translations from Vedic, Sanskrit, 
Pali are always in considerable demand and sold out immediately. 
The striking parallels that revealed themselves between modern 
structural linguistics (it flourished in our country from the late fifties) 
and Ancient Indian Linguistics represented first by Panini, drew the 
attention of our scientists to this field of knowledge as well. The 
development of semiotics in the sixties connected with the Moscow- 
Tartu School with its interest in cultures of various types made the 
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Ancient Culture of India also an object of semiotic analysis. The Indian 
theme was always present in semiotic discussions during the Summer 
School of the Tartu University in the sixties and the seventies, and this 
was the basis of a number of articles published in Y. Lot man’s journal 
Smeiotiki. In this manner, studies of the Ancient Indian Culture in 
Russia was never an isolated field of academic research, but rather 
and more often connected with the mainstream of creative activity in 
science and with new ideals and methods. 
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Drinking from our Father’s Well: 
The Past, Present, and Future 
of Indology and South Asian Studies 

R. P. Goldman 


tatasya kupo ‘yam iti bruvanah ksaramjalam pibanti kupurusa/ 
“Saying, This was my father’s well’, the foolish fellows go on drinking 
the brackish water”. 

The questions raised by the discussion of Indological and South Asian 
Studies, especially in the prevailing intellectual climate of post¬ 
orientalism, cultural studies, deconstructionism, and subaltern stud¬ 
ies, are numerous and complex. This paper attempts first to focus 
attention on certain aspects of the history of the scientific study of 
traditional India in its various manifestations and second, to make 
some suggestions as to fruitful directions for the future. 

To a very large extent the central problematic of our consideration 
of India Studies today boils down, I would suggest, to an effort to try to 
define exactly what it is that we, Indologists or South Asianists, are 
doing and—to push the inquiry one step deeper—why, precisely, we 
are doing it. In the light of the answers to these two questions we may 
then be able to think more clearly about the future, if any, of the 
discipline. 

Nowthis is clearly more than two questions but, despitemy intention 
to try to argue strongly against generalization in the cpnceptualization 
of the areas, peoples, and cultures that form the object of our collective 
enterprise, you will have to bear with me if I am forced to generalize in 
my efforts to do so. 
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Let me begin with the question of what it is that we are about. If the 
question is posed in this way then it must immediately give rise to a 
kind ofrhetaquestion, viz., is the “it” that we are supposed to be doing 
really so homogeneous as to qualify for representation by the singular 
pronoun, or even by such all embracing terms as Indology and South 
Asian Studies? There are many ways of approaching a discussion of 
this issue but I think that it will be most useful for me to begin with a 
brief historical review of some of the major trends in modem scholarly 
study of the history, culture, languages, literatures, and peoples of 
Asia. I shall return to the topic of “Orientalism” in the sense in which 
Edward Said uses the term later on in connection with the other 
questions I posed above, the questions of why we do whatever it is we 
do and what the future of the enterprise may be. 

In the last decade, scholars have often debated the question, posed 
by Edward Said and subsequent writers, of the congruence if not the 
identity of Orientalism and colonialism. Indeed, it is true that in many 
ways the two phenomena, in a more abstract political as well as in a 
real historical realm, are closely intertwined with and, perhaps, 
inextricable from each other. Certainly it is true that the driving force 
behind the rise of Oriental Studies in Europe was the fact that much of 
Asia, India in particular, was under the domination of European forces 
from around the beginning of the nineteenth century. Still, one should 
be cautious about generalization and reductionism. Were all 
Orientalists in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries doing the same 
thing? Were even the dominant trends in oriental studies the same in 
England as they were on the continent? If not, what were the reasons for 
the differences and what were and are their consequences? 

One problem in the construction of Orientalism has been an 
excessive focus on the situation of the object, the peoples and cultures 
of the areas that chanced to fall under the political hegemony, and with 
it the appropriative “gaze”, and discursive analysis of the colonial 
powers and their orientalist scholars. A question that needs to be 
stressed however, concerns the different historical and ideological 
situations that separated, say, British Indologists from their German 
counterparts in the formative decades of the field and in their respec¬ 
tive relationships towards the objects of their “orientalizing” investiga¬ 
tions. For these differences in circumstances on the part of the 
subjects had significant consequences not only for the development of 
the various types of Indological and South Asian studies that we find 
represented in contemporary scholarship, but also for the shape of 
modem history—Asian and European—itself. 
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Again, a word of caution: I do not wish to be understood to say that 
the two types of study as typified in Britain and the continent and which 
continue to form significant influences on American scholarship on 
Asia, are either utterly distinct or confined entirely to scholars of 
particular countries. They are not and indeed some representatives of 
one “school” say, for example Max Muller, operated in and deeply 
influenced the other. Still, I should like to tease out some separate 
strands from the complex fabric of what I will call the “old Orientalism” 
in order to attempt some clarity about what I shall term the “new 
Orientalism”. 

The major differences between the orientalist enterprises earned 
out in nineteenth century Britain and Europe derive from two principal 
factors, one historical and the other ideological. The historical factor, 
and one that bears most centrally on the relationship between 
Orientalism and colonialism, has to do with the fact that from the late 
eighteenth century onwards Britain was virtually the uncontested 
colonial European power on the Indian subcontinent, France having 
been decisively defeated and so, like Portugal, relegated to a few 
minor and peripheral backwaters. Thus at least from the time of Clive, 
British access to India and British interest in things Indian were 
inextncably connected with the mechanisms of military conquest, 
political administration, and economic exploitation. As a result, 
British Orientalism was of necessity concerned as much with contem¬ 
porary as with ancient India. One had, after all, to understand some¬ 
thing about the manners, customs, beliefs, and practices of the 
Indians in order both to effectively rule them and to engage their 
cooperation in the colonial enterprise. Thus we see that a major thrust 
of British Orientalism, which was most typically practised in the 
earliest period by scholar-administrators, was the description, classi¬ 
fication and cataloguing of the peoples, castes, tribes, customs, 
antiquities, and so on of their new possession, the greatest single entity 
in the worldwide British colonial network. It was the magistrates, 
collectors, medical and police officers who compiled the mass of 
works representing what maybe called the gazetteer type of orientalist 
writing. It is here that we see the ethnographic spirit at its most 
unconstrained with its edullient cataloguing of “criminal” castes and 
tribes and scientific valorization of all manner of attitudes and 
prejudices both British and Indian along with a frequently remarkable 
eye for detail. A perusal of Growse’s Mathura ; A District Memoir will 
give a reader an excellent example of the type. 
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Even when, as at its very beginnings with Jones, Wilson, Colebrook 
and so on, the thrust of British oriental studies was antiquarian, these 
studies frequently had a dear administrative purpose. Studies of the 
Dharmasastras, to give an obvious example, were quite explicitly 
undertaken with an eye to uncovering—in fact to creating —a consistent 
body of traditional Hindu Law that could serve, with appropriate 
modification, as the basis for a Civil and Criminal code and a firm 
guide in the all-important areas of land tenure and inheritance of 
property. The great testament to this drive is the creation of the 
vivaddniavasetuh, the Cods ofGmtoo Law for the British administrators 
by the pandits in the employment of the East India Company at 
Calcutta. 

As a result, the general trend of much of British scholarship 
concerned with Britain’s growing string of Asian possessions, not just 
India but Burma and the Malay peninsula as well, was often toward the 
production of a rather pragmatic and descriptive corpus much of 
which focused on the contemporary social world whether or not that 
world was viewed as a fossilized representation of a world of hoafjP 
antiquity. It is this type of scholarship that has influenced one of the 
major areas of post-war American scholarship on South Asia, the area 
of the social sciences and those areas of the humanities, literary, 
performative, and religious studies of South Asia, that to a greater or 
lesser extent use the methodologies and share the concerns of the 
social sciences, particularly Anthropology and Sociology. These stud¬ 
ies, which we tend to call “South Asia(n) Studies”, are in general 
empiricist in method, relying heavily on participant-observation, posi¬ 
tivist in ideology, and contemporary in focus. American academics 
who are engaged in these studies tend to be affiliated with and present 
their papers at the meetings of the Association for Asian Studies. 

The other major tendency in the study of the peoples and cultures of 
Asia, which has its roots largely although not exclusively in the 
continent of Europe, chiefly in France, Germany, and Holland, derives 
from a different set of historical circumstances and is driven by a 
markedly different world-view when compared with the kind of 
Orientalism I have just mentioned. In general this type of scholarship 
tends to focus on ancient, written, textual materials and has tended to 
concern itself with philological matters—archetypically the critical 
editing of texts—comparative linguistics, and studies of ancient 
religious and philosophical traditions. Its practitioners have not, in the 
main, been greatly interested in modem and contemporary South Asia 
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or in the anthropological, sociological, or broadly social scientific 
aspects of the region. In the United States scholars associated with 
this tendency are most frequently associated with the American 
Oriental Society, attend its meetings and read and publish in its 
venerable journal. Much of their textual scholarship has concerned 
itself largely with the recovery of what they took to be the most primal 
level of Aryan thought and culture. It consisted chiefly of the subjection 
of written texts to meticulous and minute philological analysis and the 
purgation of all that these scholars felt to be later accretions so as to 
reveal them in their pure, “original” and uncorrupted forms. 

For these philologically oriented Orientalists, the Vedas soon came 
to be regarded as the quintessential Indie texts. A study of nineteenth 
century European and European-inspired scholarship on the Sanskrit 
epics provides a typical example of die agenda, outlook, and methods 
of this school. Over and over scholars express their distaste for the 
luxuriant and, in their view, almost malignant growth that had all but 
choked off the pure and spare body of the “original” Mahdbharata, a 
text they felt needed badly to be rescued from the post-Vedic Indians 
through the intervention of their modem European text-critical sur¬ 
gery. Their most negative criticism of a text is that it is “late”. In these 
and other endlessly repeated efforts to restore the “original” text, the 
Germanic scholars give powerful evidence of a crucial subtext. The 
message of this subtext is that of distaste for contemporary India, its 
cultures and its values, and a corresponding disinclination to study the 
modem literatures and peoples of the subcontinent. Indeed, in con¬ 
trast to the British scholar administrators, riding the circuit to inspect, 
classify, and catalogue the inventory of their new possessions, many 
continental European scholars never so much as visited India! 

It is critical in discussing the origins of this branch of oriental 
studies, to situate it—like the British branch—in a specific historical 
and intellectual historical context. The German and French scholars 
who studied Sanskrit with Alexander Hamilton in Paris in the 1790s 
and who spread the study of the languages of the East throughout the 
European academy in the course of the following century were people 
of a particular time and place. Theirs was a period of tremendous 
political and ideological upheaval in Europe not unlike the period 
between 1918 and 1939 and the period we are ourselves entering today. 
The old and seemingly immutable order of Europe’s Christian monar¬ 
chies was reeling under the impact of the French Revolution and its 
immediate aftermath, the Napoleonic conquest of much of the conti- 
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nent. The newly triumphant ideology of a secular, rationalist universal- 
ism, the legacy of the Enlightenment, was a source of profound anxiety 
in many quarters and this, in turn, sparked the stirrings of an ideologi¬ 
cal reaction that would express itself in a variety of ways. One of these 
was the beginnings ofthe romanticism that characterized the intellec¬ 
tual and artistic life of Europe for much of the new century. In Germany 
particularly, young intellectuals responded to the Universalistic hege¬ 
mony of the French with a growing fascination with nalivist, ethnic 
romanticism that sought a countervailing force in the mythology and 
folklore of the Germanic peoples. It was at this moment that the 
“discovery” of ancient Indian culture, of Sanskrit, the Vedas, the 
Upanisads, and the wealth of exotic idealist philosophical schools, 
Vedanta, Buddhism, Yoga etc. burst like a bombshell upon the Euro¬ 
pean intelligentsia. Suddenly, it seemed, there was evidence of an old, 
almost incalculably ancient culture that had, at what appeared to be 
the very dawn of civilization, perceived and recorded the fundamental 
mystical truths of the universe. And the peoples of this remote but 
fascinating civilization were, it appeared, none other than the Aryans, 
the ancient forebears and long-lost cousins of the Germanic race. 
Races, like their texts, could, and should be purified of exogenous and 
decadent elements and the universalism of the Revolution, thrust upon 
the German states by a cosmopolitan Latin culture, could best be 
resisted by a study designed to recover the primitive, mythic roots of 
Aryan or—to give it its new name—Indo-Germanische culture, a 
culture more pure and more powerful than the decadent polyglot 
civilization of modernism with its elements of secular rationalism and 
freemasonry, a civilization that had lost its original purity and been 
deformed by Latin and Semitic influences. 

It is clear that the development of continental, and especially 
German, Indology must be situated within and seen as a key element 
ofthe host of Nativist, idealist, racialist, romantic, and, finally fascist 
schools of thinking that flourished in Europe in the wake of both the 
French Revolution and the World War I. These trends gave rise, on the 
one hand, to some of Europe’s greatest cultural flowering, in art, 
music, literature, philology, and philosophy—one immediately thinks 
of names such as Goethe, von Schlegel, Nietzsche, Schopenauer and 
Wagner—and on the other to some of its darkest nightmares— 
Gobineau, Chamberlain, and Hitler. 

What must also be considered in comparing the ideological bases 
of continental romantic Indology with that of much of British 
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Orientalism is its profound anti-historicism. To a very great extent, the 
continental school of Indie scholarship tended to ignore the historical 
process. In their passion to uncover the earliest and purest, many a 
Orientalist fell into a trap that had been originally set by the literate 
Brahminical elites of pre-modern India. For theirs too was a 
dehistoricizing mission. Their construction of the Vedas, as devoid of 
human or other contingency, was a way of privileging Brahminical 
discourse and placing it beyond the critique of those whom it 
disempowered. Orientalists tended, and still tend, to accept the 
sdstraic characterization of Indian society as authentic without refer¬ 
ence, at least until the advent of the subaltern school of Indian history, 
to their being in fact the expressions of the ideologies of particular 
elites in particular times and places. 

What emerges from this approach to the study of India is a 
somewhat regressive, although no longer easily articulated, construc¬ 
tion of a culture in a state of slow but steady decline from its pure Aryan 
roots to the present chaotic and decadent period. The change is 
perhaps reversible through strict and uncompromising elimination of 
cultural and even social elements, not unlike the methods used to 
reconstitute a text. This is an attitude that has been adopted by various 
groups—notably in India itself—and may be expressed in such 
Vedacentric movements as the Aiya Samaj with its uncompromising 
rejection of what it constructs as die degenerate practices of agamic 
Hinduism, as well as in a variety of so-called Hindu fundamentalist 
movements that call for the restoration of the Arcadian or prelapserian 
mythic utopia of Lord Rama and/or the purging of the body politic of 
exogenous sources of degeneration, typically represented as the 
Muslim community. Again the homology between certain schools of 
Orientalism in general—and Indology in particular—with natives and 
with fascism needs to be kept clearly in mind. This point is especially 
significant in the context of the contemporary breakup of the political 
order in Eastern Europe and the concomitant rise of Nativist and 
romanticist movements that have now come to be our dailyjoumalistic 
fare. 

In contrast with the romanticist and prelapserian ideology that lies 
at the heart of most early and much contemporary Orientalism, a 
rather different set of ideologies lay behind much of the British 
scholarship focused on India. This ideology can be generalized under 
the rubrics of utilitarianism, mercantilism, and evangelical Protes¬ 
tantism. It was brought to bear on India both through the efforts of 
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early nineteenth century. Not only Freud, Marx, and Einstein, but a 
whole host of more modem thinkers—Foucault, Barthes, Gramsci, 
Derrida, Said, Clifford, Chakravarty-Spivak, and Guha to name but a 
few at random—compel us to study not only an object but ourselves as 
a subject at the same time. Surely in a world in which the representa¬ 
tion of any “other” must take into consideration the nature of the 
representational transaction, the hidden agendas of the representer, 
and the effect of being represented on the object, only the frog most 
deeply buried in his or her well, can seriously argue that one can be a 
cool, neutral, and perfect observer of a non-contingent event. After 
psychoanalysis, new-Marxism, structuralism, post-structuralism, 
deconstructionism, post-modernism, semiotics, feminism, 
subalteraism, Orientalism and post-Orientalism can we still think in 
terms of “objective knowledge” or of pure science? In an intellectual 
universe m which even the physical sciences have come to be viewed 
as social constructions, can we really hope to recapture the almost 
Vedic innocence of the early Orientalist for whom observation and 
representation were uncontested and finally incontestable acts? 

Why then do we do what we do and what are the consequences of our 
doing it? On one level it may be convenient to analyze our activities 
according to the ancient Brahminical cl assificatory scheme of human 
activities, all of which must fall, they held, under the rubrics of dharma, 
artha, kama, and moksa. 

By dharma here let us understand the general complex of ideas 
centred on the notion of duty, of proper or required action in the world. 
With this notion in mind we may argue that we do scholarship because 
we are scholars ( svadharma ) and that moreover we undertake our 
academic duties, despite the fact of our being the most poorly 
compensated of the professions, because in so doing we do good and 
necessary work. This work may be seen as adding to the sum total of 
human knowledge and as informing a Eurocentric academic world of 
the richness of non-Westem cultures and thereby, enhancing interna¬ 
tional understanding etc. Some scholars, particularly in the social 
sciences, may feel that their work has a positive effect on the social, 
political, and economic situation of various segments of Asian society, 
an updated version, perhaps, of the civilizing mission of older and less 
self-critical empires. 

By artha we may understand the realm of the economic and the 
political. Here the relevance of our scholarship is quite clear. If one 
conducts and publishes scholarship on Asia, particularly if it is the sort 
of scholarship that finds favour with the power structures of the ;> 
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universities and foundations, one is enabled to compete effectively for 
such economic and political rewards as are available to academics. 
One can gain grants, fellowships, appointments, tenure, promotion, 
prestige and so forth. For some scholars, again particularly those in 
political science and economics, there are also additional incentives 
in the form of governmental positions, consultantships and so on. In 
this light we may consider field research in Asia as an updated and 
somewhat sublimated form of neo-colonial economic exploitation in 
which a comparatively prosperous western scholar works among often 
extremely impoverished people collecting filmed, videotaped, tape 
recorded, and written records which, when exported to the West may 
be commodified in the form of publication and exchanged for the 
economic, professional, and personal benefits mentioned above. 

By kdma, I mean the aesthetic realm. Many of us have come to take 
a profound aesthetic delight in our studies or in some aspects of them. 
The plastic and performative arts, literatures and general appeal to 
the foil sensormm that many Asian societies present in contrast to 
some of the cultures of Europe cannot be denied and one can also note 
the number of Asian scholars who have become practitioners of the 
musical and other performing arts of the East. Indeed, as the cover of 
Said’s Orientalism, Kipling’s Road to Mandalay, or for that matter any 
television advertisement for Singapore Airlines, suggests, the East 
has long been represented in the West as an area of enticing sensuality 
and sexuality where the inhibitions of the cold North can be shed in the 
presence of a feminine or feminized (and thus dominated, passive, 
and complaisant) Other. 

So much for the traditional Brahminical trivarga. Still we must not 
neglect the fourth of the traditional purusdrthas, moksa religious tran¬ 
scendence or spiritual liberation. Indeed it is no secret that many of 
the people working in the field of Asian Studies, most particularly, 
South Asian Studies, come to their career as a consequence of a 
spiritual quest focused on one or another of the indigenous religions of 
the region and/or as a consequence of their own earlier experiences 
as ordained clerics in western religions or as children of missionaries 
working in Asia. Not a few western academics are unabashed expo¬ 
nents of particular Buddhist, Hindu, or Muslim sects and indeed it is 
not uncommon for them to assert that scholars who do not share their 
religious beliefs or at least predilections cannot possibly study or 
understand ASian social and cultural phenomena, let alone religious 
and metaphysical systems. This has in fact lent a certain peculiar and 
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even suspect cast to several branches of South Asian Studies, notabl 
in the fields of Religious Studies and Asian Philosophy, as also in th< 
fields of literature, ethnomusicology, art history and so on. 

With these rather broadly drawn sets of motivations in mind, let u; 
now return to the discussion of the types of orientalist discourse anc 
scholarship with an eye towards isolating some of the major themes ir 
contemporary, post-Said, Asian scholarship and, determining the 
extent to which they either replicate or repudiate the past. 

At the outset of this discussion it must be said that the current 
practitioners of the art fall into two major categories when it comes to 
a position on the subject of Orientalism as the term was used by Said, 
that ism the sense of an exploitative stereotyping of the East as a visual 
theatre to be viewed and interpreted by privileged western viewers. 

The first group has in essence no reaction whatever to the polemic 
of Said and his supporters; indeed it is not entirely clear that many of 
them have ever heard of it. Scholars who attend the annual meetings 
or read the journals of the established scholarly institutes and societ¬ 
ies (hat deal with Indological research will recognize that, for better or 
worse, most members and correspondents of these venerable organi¬ 
zations have not been deeply moved by contemporary dieoretical 
developments in the study of texts and cultures. The titles of the papers 
offered m their meetings andjoumals often suggestthat they couldjust 
as easily have been given ten, fifty, or a hundred years ago. Here at 
least the old notion of pure knowledge to be brought to light by objective 
philological methods has not given ground to the forces of the New 
Cultural Studies. Here philologists can still devote themselves to the 
refinement of our understanding of a single term or grammatical form 
seemingly oblivious to the intellectual upheavals going on around 
them. 

This is in generally rather stark contrast to what has happened in 
recent years to those who would describe themselves as engaged in 
South Asian (as opposed to Indological) scholarship. Scholars who 
attend the meetings of organizations such as the Association for Asian 
Studies, or the annual and occasional South Asian conferences held at 
American and European universities, and those who have had occasion 
to read substantial numbers of grant applications in recent years will 
find a considerable difference. For in this domain all the talk is of re- 
visiomng, liminality, hegemony, resistance contestation of discourse, 
the other, constructions of gender and the body, powers of women, 
subaltemism, feminism, Orientalism, and power relations in general. 
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Here, in fact, the old, orientalist scholar, constructed as clinically 
observing the East from without, has been rudely and self-nghteously 
shouldered aside by a new generation fond of describing itself with the 
problematic and oxymoronic term—“participant-observer”. This is 
indeed a widespread phenomenon of contemporary humanistic and 
social scientific scholarship whether in andiropology, religious stud¬ 
ies, or ethnic studies. What is perhaps unique to Asian Studies and to 
South Asian Studies in particular is a kind of reaction to Orientalism 
and the charge of Orientalism which by now has become a standard 
pejorative for scholarship of which one does not approve I In South 
Asian Studies at present one must first of all, and indeed above all, 
demonstrate the “political correctness” of one’s work, its freedom 
from the dreaded vims of regressive, neo-colomalist, Orientalism. 
One must be very clear that one is not imposing the hegemonist 
discourse of the West upon the indigenous social, cultural, and histori¬ 
cal, consciousness of the East. One does this, I have determined, most 
easily through the “rediscovery” of the authentic and indigenous 
ideology of the groups in which one participates while observing. 

Indeed there has arisen a wall of mutual misunderstanding even 
hostility, between the two camps. On the one side are the traditional 
Orientalists, the philologists content with their musty books, the 
artefacts of the elite cultures of the pre-modern East. In the mam they 
are unwilling to consider the lived expenence of the subalterns, the 
women and the dispossessed, uninterested in the struggles of tradi¬ 
tion with modernity and postmodernity, and contemptuous of the 
interests, attitudes, and theorizing of the exponents of the new cultural 
studies On the other are the New Asiamsts deprecating philology and 
the elite cultures its favoured texts represent and dismissive of the 
Orientalists whom they see at best as fossils of an outmoded aca¬ 
demic world or at worst, as malign agents of a neocolonialist cons¬ 
piracy to disempower women and peoples of colour. 

In witness of this divide and the poignant, if defensive awareness, 
of it on the part of traditional Orientalists, let me quote from the 
Presidential Address delivered by the President of the American 
Oriental Society at that organization’s 202nd annual meeting in 1992: 

Unfortunately, we live in times when history and tradition have 
become debased coinage and our enterprise has come to signify at 
best an arcane kind of scholarship, heavily invested in philology and 
other outmoded intellectual discourses. These is also a less kind 
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view of the American Oriental Society, its activities and its parti 
sans—the view that holds the Orientalist culpable for engaging in i 
conspiracy to rob other civilizations of their cultural integrity. This 
claim would be silly if it were not so patently self-serving and 
deliberately mischievous. Even our overly confident forbears, the 
Orientalists of the past century, had too much integrity, too much 
scholarly acumen, certainly too wide a learning for that accusation 
to be taken seriously... .It is often the detractors of the orientalist 
enterprise who inscribe their own values on the “other” and on past 
and present alike. In doing that, they obscure rather than clarify 
while at the same time they denigrate the very civilization and 
cultures whose integrity they claim to uphold. 1 

Clearly these two branches of scholarship which one might suppose 
would complement each other in the integral study of Asian cultures 
have come to relate to one another as the pandits say, ahinakulavat. 

Ironically, in the two groups’ contending claims to authenticity, to 
speak uniquely for “cultural integrity,” it appears often to be the case 
that their representations of indigenous conceptual and ideological 
systems and the ensuing effort to investigate Asian phenomena in their 
light constitute new forms of neo-Orientalism in which supposedly 
authentic ideas, beliefs and practices are all but forced upon the 
people whose lives they are supposed to inform. In this way some 
contemporary scholars have managed to further reify and valorize the 
concept of “otherness” that, in a different formulation constitutes the 
essence of the old, unreconstructed continental Orientalism. For in 
both cases there appears to be a desire for purification; only now, 
rather than by paring away traditional accretions with the scalpel of 
philology, this is accomplished by the stripping away of western and 
modem encroachments upon the supposedly pure ideologies of the 
native folk and elite traditions. 

Let me illustrate this development with a number of scenarios: 

• A western scholar is studying a performance of an oral epic in 
Western India. She becomes distressed at the background sound 
of thefilmimusic played on loudspeakers and expresses exaspera¬ 
tion when it is not possible to have the exogenous sounds stopped. 

• Scholars are filming a performance of an elaborate Vedic srauta 
ritual. They are unhappy that, in response to various social and 
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political pressures, the officiants decide not to sacrifice animals 
as part of the rite but substitute packets of flour. This, the scholars 
object, will diminish the “authenticity” of the performance. One 
scholar requests that the participants remove their wrist watches 
prior to the filming. The latter demur. 

• A British scholar, a woman, doing research on women and 
childbearing in Uttar Pradesh, is interrogating village women to 
elicit their native understanding of the physiological processes of 
conception, gestation and birth. The women typically respond, 
“Don’t babies get born in your country?” One woman finally pro¬ 
duces a Hindi pamphlet distributed by regional health workers 
and proceeds to explain the “facts of life”. 

• An anthropologist draws and publishes a three-dimensional “Hindu 
Constituent Cube” framing a whole congeries of concepts drawn 
from samkhya, dharmasastra, ayurueda, and a variety of other San- 
skritic textual traditions as sets of possibly independent variables 
in an effort to construct a three-dimensional graphing of an “Indian 
ethnosociology”. This will, he argues, help correct the “anomalous 
fact diat the social sciences used in India today have developed 
from thought about Western rather than Indian cultural realities.” 

• A scholar reads religious texts with Indian women and finds it 
difficult to elicit satisfactory reactions to passages on the issue of 
the disempowerment of women. 

• An American graduate student interviews farmers in central India 
in order to determine if the problem of inadequate agricultural 
development in the region can be traced to the imposition of 
exogenous Western conceptions of agronomy upon the farmers 
who are, in his formulation, deeply imbued with ancient indigenous 
Indian theories of plant life as expounded in the vrksayurueda. 

• A medical anthropologist in Western Nepal interviews Gurkha 
villagers about their notions of the causes of illness. She finds that 
although they ascribe local illnesses to possession by bhutas , they 
acknowledge—especially those who have served abroad in the 
Indian Army—that the same illnesses maybe caused by microbes 
in other parts of the world. When this is reported at a scholarly 
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• A scholar presents to a scholarly meeting a videotape of a divorce 
proceeding taking place before a village panchayat in Rajasthan. 
The wife is crying bitterly while her mother-in-law sits nearby, head 
modestly covered, shrieking abuse at her. 

These scenarios, drawn at random from a variety of sources, lead 
me to wonder just what is at the heart of this effort on the part of some 
western scholars to rid South Asians of the ideologies that other 
Westerners stand accused of having imposed upon them in the first 
place. It seems to me that to a great extent some contemporary 
scholars, in their efforts to show themselves free of the superior 
attitudes many of their predecessors demonstrated towards the 
cultures and peoples of South and Southeast Asia, have substituted for 
that attitude a new one that is in many ways unchanged other than in 
its expressed or implied valuation. In the work of some, who for 
convenience may be referred to as the Hindu Cubists, there is a 
troubling subtext that is both patronizing and even orientalist. Indians, 
we have been told, or at any rate Hindus (whatever this term is 
supposed to mean) are not really like Westerners in that they lack a 
sense of individuality and comport themselves according to internal¬ 
ized cultural codes so complex that it takes a Western anthropologist 
to crack them. But who are we, after all, who in fact is anybody, eastern 
or western, to speak authoritatively for any culture, even his own? This 
kind of arrogation of the authoritative voice on the part of individuals 
and groups lies, in fact, at the heart of the imbalance in power relations 
that have given rise to so much human suffering. Let us not assume that 
just because some societies have remained open, m the post-colonial 
period, to field research by throngs of foreign and domestic scholars 
that these “oriental cultures” can be spoken for in an invasive and 
asymmetrical fashion whether the speaker professes contempt, indif¬ 
ference, or the most starry-eyed admiration for what he or she claims 
to be its authentic essence. If some of the more philologically in clin ed 
of today s scholars, the Indologists, may tend to repeat the regressive 
errors of the early continental Orientalist in ignoring or belittling 
contemporary Asian cultures and scorning the important ways in which 
they may be animated by inherited traditions, so may the postmodern 
South Asiamsts risk repeating the progressive but thoroughly demean¬ 
ing cultural evolutionism of the Utilitarians. 

Is there then no alternative to this well-trodden TwnfnM " 
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we all just give it up and retreat to government posts, the business 
world, or our respective ashrams ? Perhaps not yet. Let me close with a 
few observations about some aspects of a spirit animating Orientalism 
perhaps less pernicious than those exposed and savaged by Said and 
others and some words of hope and encouragement for all of us but 
most especially the younger scholars among us. 

Oriental research in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
proceeded from and was driven by other impulses than the desire to 
subjugate, manipulate, and exploit. Similarly it was impelled by other 
drives than the emotional and political romanticism of many of its 
exponents. If those impulses are brought to the forefront then Oriental 
or Asian scholarship, like any other branch of the Humanities or 
Human Sciences, can lead to many things other than (in the larger 
political realm) Imperialism on the one hand and Fascism on the other 
or, (to restnct ourselves to the scholarly arena) to a self absorbed 
philological analysis on the one hand and a crypto-religious 
obscurantism on the other. Are these the only choices? I think—and 
hope—not. 

“La renaissance onentale ” of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
as Schwab has termed it, was in many ways a continuation and a 
completion of the Western Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Central to the latter was the rise of secular Humanism, 
involving a series of de-centrings, of the monolithic voice of the Roman 
Church, of the role of religion mthe political realm, of the place of Man, 
as constructed in the Old and New Testaments, in the universe, indeed 
of the geocentric vision of the Universe itself. This was accomplished, 
to the extent that it was accomplished, through the re-discovery and 
revalorization of the pre- and non-Chnstian cultures of the Ancient 
Mediterranean, cultures whose intellectual and artistic legacy had 
survived, perhaps ironically, largely through the efforts of Islamic i.e. 
Oriental, scholars. An unfortunate concomitant and consequence of 
the Renaissance, however—whose ethos of questioning and explora¬ 
tion helped drive the Age of Discovery and the rise of colonialism—had 
been to re-centre Europe for the first time since the fall of Rome in the 
intellectual and political world order. It was in this milieu, and amidst 
the heady and unsettling era of the Enlightenment and the Universal- 
ism of the French Revolution that people like Anquetil du Perron began 
to bring to the attention of European thinkers the vast and diverse 
treasures of Asian literary and philosophical texts, many of which, 
particularly those deriving from India and the Indian cultural universe, 
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were not only in many cases as ancient or more ancient than the 
Christian and Classical traditions, but utterly independent of the 
religious and philosophical traditions of both of them. Here indeed 
was a revelation, the power of which we can only imagine in our modern 
and thoroughly internationalized world. What indeed must have been 
the effect on the savants of the Royal Society, schooled in the worship 
of the Classics, to be told that a language of the East, a language of 
which most had doubtless never even heard, was “more elegant than 
the Greek, more copious than the Latin and more exquisitely refined 
than either,” to quote the fine rhetoric of Sir William Jones? 

Surely it must have seemed that a new world was opening in which 
the learned of two continents could exchange their knowledge as 
equals and together contribute to the advancement of human under¬ 
standing. To some extent this indeed did happen but political, eco¬ 
nomic and historical forces led, during the European powers’ rapa¬ 
cious race for Empire, to a powerful countervailing pressure. 

Cannot such an exchange, such a cross-fertilization still be accom¬ 
plished? Perhaps it can; certainly it should. Given the overwhelmingly 
Eurocentric bias of most denizens of the western academic world, it 
is clear that if it is to be brought about to any degree it will be through 
the efforts of those who consider themselves Asianists or Orientalist. 
To do so we, at least some of us, should be prepared to make 
deliberate efforts to re-humanize the study of the “Oriental Humani¬ 
ties”. This would involve a number of things. One would be to recognize 
that while a sound philological training in the languages of Asia is 
absolutely necessary to this enterprise it is not, in and of itself, 
sufficient. Genuine efforts must be made to situate and understand all 
texts, no matter how ancient, in their social and political contexts, and 
to treat them as contingent constructions of specific human beings at 
specific times and places in response to certain human needs no 
matter how valiantly some texts and their apologists seek to deny or 
conceal this. Even where we must respect important traditions con¬ 
cerning the revealed nature of certain texts, we can and should still 
inquire as to how such texts were used, by whom and for what purposes 
by historical groups and individuals. We must never seek to impose our 
own world-views and cultural preconceptions upon the documents and 
attitudes of different cultures but by the same token we must not allow 
any author, commentator, scholar, clenc, or any other self-styled 

representative of his or her culture to assume a position of inerrancy 
by simple virtue of race, gender, social class, ethnicitv. or religion 
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Indeed, it can be argued that only through a genuine collaboration with 
traditionally trained scholars grounded in important parts of a tradi¬ 
tion can the fullest possible understanding of the texts and the 
societies that both produced them and came to live by them he 
accomplished. The failure to take the best of traditional scholarship— 
both written and oral—into account has had disastrous effects on 
more than one major works of Indological scholarship. 

A wide reading in the traditional literatures of India shows that far 
from there being a universal consensus on religious or philosophical 
matters, there is, as everywhere, a Babel of voices in which even two 
commentators belonging to the same school may disagree violently 
Let us accord to the ancient and contemporary cultures of South and 
Southeast Asia the same rights to contingency, to uncertainty, to 
fallibility, to advocacy and even to dishonesty that we assume for 
ourselves. Let us make every effort to bring to our scholarship the 
insights, where useful, of contemporary scholars in the wider universe 
of academic discourse without, however slavishly following every 
current theoretical fashion in the hope that a prefabricated jargon and 
narcissistic obsession with our own cleverness will substitute for 
philological rigour, serious thought, and common sense 

Let us above all treat the cultures we study with respect without 
falling into the trap of idealization and romanticization, of teaching 
religions when we should be teaching about them. These are difficult 
shoals to navigate especially as we attempt them laden with the freight 
of our own inner needs, preoccupations and obsessions and the weight 
of our own tradition; but surely it is not impossible and indeed it is 
necessary ifwe wish our field of study to form a part of awidening circle 
of truly humanistic study and, to speak pragmatically, to continue to 
attract some of the best young minds of the coming generations. It is, 
I think, healthy for us to stop from time to time and think seriously 
about the various paths our studies have taken and will continue to take. 
In so doing we should try to keep clearly in mind what it is we are 
supposed to be about in the first place. 

In conclusion let me stress once more the importance of always 
trying to keep clearly before us the fundamentally secular and human¬ 
istic purposes of the study of humankind. If we do not bring this 
humanism with us on our journeys, metaphorical and real, to the lands 
and peoples we include within the purview of our studies, all our 
philological and methodological training will not equip us for our work. 
If we do so, however, and if we can put aside factional and political 
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rancour to engage in a sensitive yet probing questioning of cultures, 
East and West; if we can unite philology with contemporary cultural 
critique we may find that our field, far from being on its last legs, has 
the vitality and the utility to carry it forward into a promising future. 
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Philosophic India Studies Since Mid- 
Century in North America 

Stephen H. Phillips 


When Professor K. Satchidananda Murty invited me to research 
trends as suggested in my title, “Philosophic India Studies.I 
imagined that I might include major movements within the field 
of religious studies, which has burgeoned in North American 
universities since 1950. This paper, however, is restricted to work 
done by academic philosophers, with only an occasional glance 
at religious studies. Both disciplines, philosophy and religious 
studies, take interest in the religious philosophies of classical and 
modem India. But unlike in religious studies where there is an 
interest in modern Indian religions, in philosophy on the other 
hand, there is little or no interest in modem Indian philosophy 
as such, at least the philosophy within the universities. Thus, there 
is modem Indian academic philosophy only in the sense in which 
there is French chemistry, that is, contributions to the universal 
discipline of chemistry by French scientists. Of course, there are 
the classical Indian philosophies. Nevertheless, matters of overall 
focus in the two fields diverge too significantly to permit my (or 
anyone’s) doing justice to both in this paper. Scholars in the field 
of religious studies who have India specializations are typically 
interested in non-intellectual as well as intellectual dimensions of 
Indian religions. Thus, often their concerns hook up with sociology 
and anthropology more than with philosophy. 

Moreover, in philosophy, but not in religious studies, there has 
been a close interdependence of scholarly effort worldwide 
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Indeed, .with respect to philosophic studies of classical Indian 
thought there has been such a healthy exchange of bodies—-for 
a number of reasons, some having to do with the nature of the 
discipline, some extraneous—that it would be impossible to isolate 
a peculiarly North American contribution. The enterprise of philo¬ 
sophic study and engagement with classical Indian philosophies 
has to be termed global, with national and cultural boundaries 
becoming insignificant. There is also philosophy’s own aspiration 
to a universal perspective and acknowledgement of its entire 
history. Such interdependence has personal and impersonal di¬ 
mensions. 

Three other important themes I have to offer are, first, the 
impact of movements within popular American culture on aca¬ 
demic philosophy and its India studies, second, reverberations in 
India studies of developments in the philosophy of language, 
epistemology, ethics, and metaphysics, and third, the impact of 
Navya Nyaya and studies of Navya Nyaya. A further strand 
important to the overall fabric of this paper is the interaction of 
philosophic India studies with philologically oriented Indology. 
There has been some friction at the junctures of philosophy and 
Indology as well as mutuality, and I shall try to explain the 
difference between an Indologist’s approach to a classical Sans¬ 
krit text as opposed to a philosopher’s. Finally, I shall say just 
a few words about where I see fixture philosophic India studies 
as headed, in particular, the direction in which I would like to 
see things go. 

One last introductory comment; Hispanic North America has 
not been included in this study. I have surveyed only books and 
articles written in English. 

/ 

II 

The chief facilitating factor concerning scholarly exchanges be¬ 
tween India and North America is the common medium of English. 
English is crucial, considering the intellectual exchange between 
India and North America, although there are those North Ameri¬ 
can scholars, such as Ashok Aklujkar at the University of British 
Columbia, who both write and speak fluent Sanskrit. Of course, 
some contemporary Indian philosophers have learned German or 
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French; and maybe a very few philosophers who are native North 
Americans have learned Hindi or Bengali. But, the enormously 
extensive collaboration that has occurred concerning classical 
philosophies has gone on in English. 

In the fifties, there were P.T. Raju, an enormously gifted and 
accomplished, wide-ranging philosopher, who was a Visiting Pro¬ 
fessor at the University of California, Berkeley, and the University 
of Illinois, among other places, and A.R. Wadia and S.K. Saksena 
(with his long career at Hawaii) and T.R.V. Murti and others In 
the reverse direction, Karl Potter was a Fulbright Scholar to India 
in 1952-53 and a Fulbright Research Fellow in 1959-60. Potter has 
been a stellar light within North American philosophy focused on 
classical Indian systems. J.A.B. van Buitenen, a longtime professor 
of Sanskrit at the University of Chicago, whom philosophers may 
claim as one of their own through his probing of Samkhya and 
the Visistadvaita of Ramanuja among other accomplishments, 
spent formative early years at Deccan College. In the sixties, Eliot 
Deutsch, now Professor of Philosophy at the University of Hawaii 
and for many years editor of the journal Philosophy: East and West, 
spent two years studying in India before taking up his Hawaii post. 
A leader of philosophic India studies in North America and indeed 
the world in the seventies and eighties was B K. Matilal. Matilal 
came to Harvard in the sixties, already accomplished in Sanskrit 
and philosophy with a Masters from the University of Calcutta. 
At Harvard, he wrote a dissertation for Daniel Ingalls, and 
proceeded to an appointment at the University of Toronto. Another 
luminary of the field, Sibajiban Bhattacharyya, who has spent most 
of his professional life in India, has been nonetheless a prime 
mover with respect to philosophic India studies within North 
America primarily by contributions (on Navya Nyaya) appearing 
m Philosophy East and West and the Matilal inaugurated the Journal 
of Indian Philosophy. But Sibajiban has also been a Visiting 
Professor at the University of Washington. And the most accom¬ 
plished philosopher and Gangesa translator J.N. Mohanty, now at 
Temple University in Philadelphia, has long resided in the U.S. 

In sum, this exchange of scholars has helped make philosophy 
a global discipline profiting everyone involved. It is also a trend 
that has gained momentum since mid-century, and one that, 
fortunately, is not likely to be reversed. 
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Massive expansion of higher education as a whole occurred in 
North America in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as 
has also occurred in India. Philosophy as an administrative 
division is not and has not been as prominent as physics, biology? 
or even, of late, sociology. But it is well established. There are 
more than two thousand teaching positions in philosophy in the 
United States alone. Professional philosophy is supported by the 
university system of higher education prominent in North America 
and indeed all over the globe. 

Like science, philosophy aspires to a universal, transcultural 
perspective, concerning such questions (many of which were first 
asked in the West by Socrates, 469-399 bce) as: the nature of 
ourselves as knowers and agents; what there is; what is valuable; 
and, canons of justification. Similar questions about the atman, 
“self,” pramana, “justifiers,” and a param&purusartha, “a person's 
supreme good”, were asked over two thousand years ago in 
classical India. The projects of philosophy standing most directly 
in the heritage of Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Hume, and cohorts 
depart to some degree from those shaped by Nagarjuna, Gautama 
the Nyayasutra-kara, Dignaga, Udayana, 6iihar§a, and company. 
But there is still an objectivity in these projects, what we might 
call attempts to track the facts. Jaina philosophers, among others 
in classical India, teach that the facts appear differently from 
different perspectives; Nietzsche and his disciples have been 
interpreted as making a similar claim. But, even a metaphysical 
perspectivalism pretends to be ‘the right view', the one we should 
hold, though it be only negative in content to the effect that there 
are no non-perspectivalist truths. The considerable variations of 
view presented m philosophy worldwide have to be seen m the 
context of roughly common concerns with truth, justification, what 
there is, the nature of ourselves, and value, including what is the 
supreme good. 

Thus, a fortunate fact about philosophic India studies is that 
profit can be gained from many directions so long as light is shed 
on a common concern. Philosophy’s universality contributes to the 
phenomenon of interdependence with respect to philosophic India 
studies in North America, India, and throughout the world. 
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Moreover, philosophy aspires not only to a universal perspective, 
a sufficiently abstract take-on-things to prove acceptable to 
whatever party, philosophy also researches its own history, re¬ 
evaluating it, and, in the case of classical India, finding itself much 
richer and more varied than anyone thought even only a century 
ago. Yajnavalkya, Nagarjuna, Dharmakirti, Sankara, Vacaspati, 
Gangesa, and Raghunatha are stalwarts in the world history of 
philosophy, and this is coming to be universally recognized as 
philosophy becomes apprised of its full history. 

On the other hand, there are particularist trends and traditions 
of philosophy, discernible by a variety of standards, though also 
sometimes hidden. The trends of one’s own time, place, and 
culture have been said to be especially difficult to apprehend. In 
our period, from 1950 to the present, the faddish focus on India 
(or on an idea of India) of the sixties counter-culture occurred. 
Now some see academia as insular, and would infer from its 
insularity that philosophic India studies in North America unlikely 
showed marks of influence from the popular trends of those times. 
A pretty strong case, m fact, can be made that the leadership 
of B.K. Matilal and others conducting Navya Nyaya studies was 
the most important trend of the period, and one with no relation 
to sixties counter-culture. However, there was in the sixties a 
widening of interest in India within North American universities 
and colleges, and though the push from popular culture was toward 
Indian religion and not the tightly reasoned positions of the Navya- 
Nyaya philosophers with which Matilal and others were concerned 
Interests kindled in ignorance can blaze forth in knowledge, and 
more positions became available—a few—and more courses on 
Indian philosophies were given—actually quite a number as best 
I can tell—and philosophic India studies developed a wider base. 
No similar expansion has occurred since. To the contrary, 
academia as a whole in North Amenca has been contracting, 
according to current statistics. 


IV 

It is instructive to trace the topics of the articles and books 
reviewed in the two principal journals for philosophic India studies 
in North America- Philosophy: East and West , first published m 1951 
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then and now out of the philosophy department of the University 
of Hawaii, and the Journal of Indian Philosophy , first published in 
1970, with B.K. Matilal as editor until his death in 1991. 

There are other journals—non-specialty philosophy journals, 
religious studies journals, as well as two Indology journals—that 
have published pieces on Indian philosophies. And many North 
American scholars have published on Indian philosophies in Indian 
journals, as well as in European journals. {Wiener Zeitschrift fur die 
Kunde Sudasiens and Archiv fur Indische Philosophie, for example, 
although written primarily in German by Germans, has an 
occasional piece by a North American written in English.) But 
Philosophy: East and West and Journal of Indian Philosophy have been 
at the centre of North American activity in the philosophic India 
studies subfield. 

In both journals, one sees developments occurring within 
philosophy at large mirrored in philosophic India studies. A paper 
by Karl Potter appearing in Philosophy: East and West ( PEW) in 
1956, entitled, “Attitudes, Games, and Indian Philosophies,” was 
the first time PEW showed the influence of the linguistic philosophy 
of the later Wittgenstein, that is, of Ludwig Wittgenstein’s Philo¬ 
sophical Investigations (first published in English translation in 
1953), The way Wittgenstein parsed areas of speech behaviour 
was by the notion of a “language game”. Each language game has 
its own rules, its own grammar and logic. The Wittgensteiman 
movement—at first ordinary language philosophy and then speech- 
act theory and now dispersed in developments in epistemology and 
metaphysics—began to flourish in the mid-fifties, and we see it 
played out in a line of PEW articles and pieces in the Journal of 
Indian Philosophy {JIP) beginning with this one of Potter’s, “Atti¬ 
tudes, Games, and Indian Philosophies”. 

Moreover, as advances in philosophic logic have been made, 
along with the popularization among philosophers of the tools of 
alternative logics, such as modal logic, and their employment 
especially in new arguments in metaphysics (as in the work of 
Saul Knpke and Hilary Putnam), we see our specialists in the 
study of Indian philosophies in tune with the times, making 
advances in understanding the logic and the epistemological and 
metaphysical systems of classical India Buddhist logic and the 
nature and presuppositions of vyapti , “pervasion” of x by y t are 
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discussed with increasing refinement reflecting an increasing 
refinement in logic .and other areas of philosophy outside the 
classical India subfield. 

There has been a narrowing and sharpening of focus since 1950 
to judge mainly by the contents of PEW. The First East-West 
Philosophers Conference, with an international cast, was held in 
Honolulu in 1939; the Second, also in Honolulu, in 1949. PEW 
followed the heels of the Second Conference, at which generalist 
themes, such as “philosophical synthesis” and the materialism of 
the West versus the spirituality of the East, later matched by 
articles in PEW, were much more common than they came to be. 
PEW, in contrast with JIP, has remained a forum for papers with 
wide themes, unbothered with the complexity of classical Indian, 
Chinese, and Western philosophies. But even PEW (and much more 
so, JIP ), has in recent years tended toward the more well-defined 
study, the single classical philosopher, such as Vasubandhu or 
Padmapada, or the confined theme or topic, such as ancient and 
classical skepticism or variations on the theory of karma. We hear 
less nowadays about spirituality versus materialism, and we do 
not encounter much at all now in the line of grand philosophical 
synthesis. The trend has been toward specialization, toward study 
of the single figure, school, or period and the narrow theme. 

A cottage-industnes metaphor is appropnate for philosophic 
research in general, not just in the classical India subfield. No 
single philosopher, since Wittgenstein, has commanded everyone’s 
attention. Philosophy as a whole has balkanized into specializa¬ 
tions in periods of philosophy, such as Classical Greek Philosophy 
or European Early Modern, and indeed individual figures, such as 
Thomas Reid and David Hume, as also according to the areas 
of—and even particular topics within—ethics, political philosophy, 
theory of knowledge, metaphysics and ontology, logic with a lean 
toward computer science, and logic with a tilt toward philosophy 
of language. Of course, philosophers typically know more than a 
little about areas other than their specialties, but it is no longer 
the rule that the specialists in political philosophy, for example, 
also have published in epistemology. (J N. Mohanty is unusual in 
having made outstanding contributions to three different subfields, 
phenomenology, Frege studies, and philosophic India studies.) The 
norm for a philosopher in North America these days is that he 
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or she make a career in a single subfield of philosophy. 

It is difficult for people outside the profession to appreciate th 
variety within academic philosophy. I suspect this is true in India 
too. The insularity of just about every academic discipline helps 
explain the misimpressions. Discussions and controversies it 
journals and other media invariably utilize an at legist somewhat 
specialized or technical vocabulary and in general go on outside 
of public view. People sometimes expect an academic philosopher 
to be able to pronounce on the meaning of life, but the specialist 
in the foundations of predicate logic may not have a clue. 
Philosophy is much more fragmented into areas of specialization 
now than in 1950 not simply because no single figure, as towering 
as Immanuel Kant, or Hegel, or Wittgenstein has emerged, but 
because the expansion of higher education as a whole has meant 
an expansion of philosophy in terms of the numbers of persons 
who teach it, because teaching supports research and writing, and 
because with more people researching and writing as philosophers 
specialization inevitably occurs. Fortunately, in philosophy the 
broad overview is still regarded as a goal of. the discipline, and 
there remain those who make a virtue of the sweeping statement. 
But such souls are now comparatively rare. Specialists in classical 
Indian philosophies, by the way, have done rather well in the 
context of the North American profession—I am thinking espe¬ 
cially of Mohanty, Potter, and (though he left North America for 
Oxford) Matilal. 


V 

1970 was a terrific year for philosophic India studies. In 1970, 
the first issue of JIP {Journal of Indian Philosophy) came out, with 
an editorial statement by Bimal Matilal, some of which I wish to 
quote. In 1970 there also appeared die first volume of the 
mammoth project, the Encyclopaedia of Indian Philosophies r, under 
the general editorship of Karl Potter. The first volume is a 
bibliography, compiled by Potter, which he revised and published 
as a second edition in 1983. In total, five volumes of the 
Encyclopaedia have appeared, with several more in the pipeline, and 
one or two to be published soon. The project could be called a 
watershed. Nevertheless, it is far and away the first volume, the 
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Bibliography, that is the most significant achievement. This book 
has become an indispensable tool for on-going scholarship, 
probably the single most important work for philosophic India 
studies to appear to date. All editions of all classical works and 
all the scholarship worldwide through 1980 or so, with only the 
occasional error of omission, are catalogued. Soon, of course, 
another updating will be needed. Early issues of JIP carried 
updates and revisions of the edition that m 1970 appeared. Potter’s 
Encyclopaedia and Matilal’s JIP m tandem propelled philosophic 
India studies into the focused work of the last twenty years. 

Let me quote from Matilal’s “Editorial,” which runs from page 
one to page three of the first issue of the first volume of the Journal 
of Indian Philosophy, October 1970. 

The field of our contributions will be bound by the limits of 
rational inquiry; we will avoid questions that lie in the fields 
of theology and mystical experience. Our method will be, in a 
very general sense, analytical and comparative, and we will aim 
at a rigorous precision in the translations of terms and 
statements. Our aim will be to attract professional philosophers 
rather than professional internationalists. 

Matilal’s classic exposition of the ontology and logic of absence, 
or negation, in Nyaya, had come out in 1968 as a volume in the 
Harvard Oriental Series. J.N. Mohanty had previously published 
Gangesa’s Theory of Truth (1966), and there was apparently a 
hotbed or Nyaya studies going on in Calcutta, where modern 
academics studied with traditional Naiyayika pundits. Daniel 
Ingalls, whose Materials for the Study of Navya-Nyaya (1951) was 
an early attempt to use modern logical tools to explicate die Navya 
system, had studied Nyaya in the forties in Calcutta with Kalipada 
Tarkacarya. Kalipada Tarkacarya, Anantakumar Tarkatirtha, 
Taranath Tarkatirtha, Madhusudana Nyayacarya, and Bisvabandhu 
Tarkatirtha were among the great Naiyayika teachers of Calcutta 
philosophy professors in the fifties and sixties, of Mohanty, Matilal, 
Mrnalkanti Gangopadhyay, Sibajiban Bhattacharyya, and many 
other holding, or eventually holding, university positions in India 
or elsewhere m the world. Now Matilal, knowing the sophistication 
of Navya-Nyaya logical and epistemological analyses as well as 
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the overall tightness of argumentation that had evolved in Indian 
dnmksiki and tarkasastra , and apprised of the linguistic, analytic, 
and -closely reasoned turn of twentieth-century academic philoso¬ 
phy, dedicated his new journal, JIP, to what he saw as the best 
philosophizing that had occurred in classical India—his hope 
being that he would capture a broad interest within the world 
philosophy community. Thus JIP became the vehicle of much Navya 
Nyaya research, and of research into Buddhist logic and episte¬ 
mology, grammatical and linguistic findings and philosophy, and 
the ontological theories that helped shape Navya Nyaya. Articles 
with different concerns did appear—pieces on aesthetics, Kashmiri 
Saivism, early Advaita, and so on. But JIP, under Matilal, had a 
decidedly Navya-Nyaya bent and a bias in favour of the tightly 
argued and cognitively analytic in classical systems and against 
the broadly speculative, in particular, against the religious philoso¬ 
phies purporting to be based on mystical experience. 

Thus, it seems that the nature of developments in classical 
Indian philosophy itself has impacted North American philosophic 
India studies in our period, and, arguably, as significantly as any 
factor, surely more than the Wittgensteinianism I referred to 
earlier. Matilal and others did not invent Navya Nyaya, nor did 
they look for it only upon being motivated to do so by the 
ascendency of analytic philosophy in England and North America. 
Navya Nyaya is the outcome of centuries of earlier argument and, 
especially, epistemological theorizing. Its techniques proliferated 
across rival schools and into other areas of scholarship, notably 
literary criticism and jurisprudence. Through the excellences of 
the pandita tradition, Navya Nyaya forced its way into modern 
awareness, that is to say, its philosophic success in classical India 
is what drives at least much of the academic interest in it today. 

There are reasons why it was not appreciated earlier in the 
West To understand Navya Nyaya requires philosophical training, 
not just an ability to read Sansknt. It is only in the last thirty 
or so years that Navya Nyaya and late classical reflection in 
general have begun to be well known through work in English, 
because, although there are exceptions of. the Satischandra 
Vidyabhusanas and the Sir Ganganatha Jhas, it is only recently 
that anyone writing in English has been both sufficiently skilled 
in Sanskrit and a good enough philosopher to make much headway 
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with the best of the late classical texts. 

One final point concerning B.K. Matilal and his, and others', 
directing philosophic India studies into Navya Nyaya and the like 
and away from, as Matilal says, “questions that lie in the fields 
of theology and mystical experience.” I suspect that Matilal with 
this statement is reacting to the fascination with yoga and Indian 
mysticism on the part of sixties counter-culture in North America. 
Remember the statement was published in October 1970. I think 
that what he, and others knowledgeable about Navya Nyaya, etc , 
mainly objected to was a tendency, rife in those times, to identify 
Indian philosophy with yoga and the mystical elements of Indian 
religions. However, we may ask: is there anything intrinsic to the 
“fields of theology and mystical experience” that should place 
them beyond the “limits of rational inquiry?” I would say no: 
philosophers can perfectly well take mystic claims as grist for 
their mills along with the religious philosophies putatively built up 
from mystic claims, i.e., claims putatively grounded in mystical 
experiences Surely there were in the classical traditions many 
who were skilled in logical argumentation but nonetheless com¬ 
mitted to a religious point of view, who perhaps were themselves 
mystics The names of Dharmaklrti, Sankara, and the great 
rational theologian Udayana come to mind. Probably to popular 
North American sensibilities (what few there are) the term ‘Indian 
philosophy’ remains, as it was in the sixties, closely associated 
with yoga and mysticism. But is there any point in cmsading 
against a popular misconception? By the way, in later years Matilal 
did not so sharply distinguish the religious and the properly 
philosophic in classical traditions, and JIP has included several 
pieces that are focused on decidedly religious conceptions. And 
now, under the new editorship of Phyllis Granoff, of the Religious 
Studies Department of McGill University, JIP may be headed in 
the direction of much more scholarship concerning the religious 
and mystical texts. 


VI 

An important feature of philosophic India studies of the last forty 
years is that its adepts, even in North America, have learned 
Sanskrit. This contrasts with an earlier situation where the North 
American philosophers who knew anything about Indian thought 
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tended only to dabble in Indian systems at a highly abstract and 
“comparative” level—Matilal’s disliked “internationalists.” Daniel 
Ingalls, Karl Potter, J.N. Mohanty, Wilhelm Halbfass at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Mark Sidents of the University of 
Illinois, Madhav Deshpande of the University of Michigan, Fritz 
Staal of the University of California, Berkeley, A.K. Warder and 
Hans and Radhika Herzberger at the University of Toronto, and 
several others, the prime contributors, namely, to philosophic India 
studies in North America during the last forty years, have toiled 
with Sanskrit as well as with philosophy. This is as it should be, 
I suppose, although it does seem as though the non-Sanskritist 
philosopher might engage fruitfully with even the more technical 
Indian philosophies, under certain conditions. 

The goals of philosophic India studies, on the one hand, and 
of Indology, on the other, are distinct, the first evaluative and a 
matter of thinking with the texts, the second descriptive and 
historical. An Indological reading of a Sanskrit philosophical text 
is attuned to questions of intellectual history, and aimed toward 
an understanding of the Sansknt text or texts within a relevant 
history of ideas, and, sometimes, within a broader cultural context. 
A philosophical reading, in contrast, aims at evaluation, the 
deciding of what we should believe on specified topics and why— 
normally the very topics addressed by the Sanskrit text being 
studied. The philosophic approach makes the text party to 
contemporary philosophic discussions; the Indological approach 
typically does not. 

But, despite such difference of overall aim, philosophy here 
depends on Indology, assuming that Sanskrit philology belongs to 
the latter discipline. Sound philology necessarily precedes philoso¬ 
phy in the sense that, in the case of reading a Sanskrit 
philosophical text, one has to know a lot of grammar as well as 
technical terms, and, usually, be pactised in rendenng long 
compounds. But eventually, it should be possible for a non- 
Sanskritist philosopher to make a contribution to interpreting and 
evaluating even a late classical text with the philology of others 
having preceded his or her philosophic endeavour. The problem 
is that right now studies of classical Indian systems by philoso¬ 
phers knowing Sanskrit has not advanced far enough for the non- 
Sanskritist to make much progress. Our specialists tend to write 
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for themselves, apparently not feeling a need to address a non- 
Sanskritist audience of philosophers. More translations, heavily 
annotated translations in the case of the late texts, and transla¬ 
tions that render every Sanskrit word, are required. Hopefully, 
there will soon be change in that direction. 

Now it is less frequently realized that sound philology with 
respect to a Sanskrit philosophical text requires more than 
Sanskrit ability; it requires, to begin with, familiarity with intel¬ 
lectual context, since background theories, with any given text, are 
often elliptically alluded to or are otherwise relevant. But there 
is also a further requirement where the dependence relation 
between Indology and philosophy is reversed. Even being able to 
fill in ellipsis and to display what is embedded is not simply a 
matter of familiarity with earlier texts; one must develop a sense 
of relevance. One needs the sensibilities of a philosopher, a sense 
(that could be fostered by study of Western or Chinese philosophy 
as well as of Indian) of what philosophers typically find important 
and why. Without training in philosophy, it would be difficult to 
appreciate the applicability of the background, to see just what 
is relevant and why, and to gauge the force of, especially, the late 
classical arguments, which are tightly constructed indeed. A sense 
of the development of classical philosophic thought requires 
judgement about the success of earlier positions against the 
attacks of rivals, as, for example, Gangesa judged the force of 
(some of) Sriharsa’s objections to Udayana. Philosophy builds on 
itself. And philosophy in late classical times, has so much built 
on a sense of which earlier arguments have been successful and 
which have failed that no mere Sanskntist and scholar of early 
Indian systems would be able to say what is going on. 

Many contemporary philosophic students of the classical sys¬ 
tems have found that they share a deep affinity with traditional 
Naiyayika panditas , who, though with no university training, think 
like philosophers, that is, ahistorically, concerned with the truth, 
with what we should accept ( angikdra ) or believe. In stark contrast 
with today’s Indologists, the philosophers of the classical tradi¬ 
tions were not much concerned with names and especially dates. 
They were concerned, and are concerned, with what we should 
believe on certain issues and why. As I mentioned at the beginning 
of this paper, there has been some friction between Indologists 
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and philosophic students of the classical -systems, with the 
Indologists impatient with philosophers' thinking with the texts, 
with their taking them seriously as part of on-going philosophic 
projects. But my view is that what is needed in that Indology move 
in the direction of philosophic India studies, as in fact many in 
traditionally Indological positions have. (Madhav Deshpande at 
Michigan is a good example, as indeed was Matilal.) Let me stress 
that it is the approach of those with an exclusive concern with 
history that is alien to the classical traditions. My sense is that 
traditional Indology has to be wary of a tendency to ethnocentrism, 
wary of undefended “modem” and “scientific”^ and historicist 
biases. Traditional Indologists, unlike philosophers, too often 
display an unwillingness to learn anything from the texts they 
scrutinize. Philosophic studies aim at achieving a shared or 
shareable view transcending culture and history. 

Let me try to make perfectly plain the reverse dependence that 
seems crucial here: without understanding issues of philosophy, 
it would seem impossible that anyone follow the direction of 
intellectual developments in classical systems, since there is 
progress in classical philosophic thought. Arguments and counter¬ 
arguments are weighed and positions changed or refined. 
Uddyotakara, Jayanta, and Vacaspati refute the Buddhist apoha 
theory of generality, but also deepen the Nyaya understanding of 
the meaning of common nouns Madhusudana Sarasvati takes 
Gangesa's definition of prama, veridical awareness, and uses it 
to shore up an Advaita epistemological stance. History requires 
focus—and judgment about what is valuable or relevant and what 
is not. Philosophers make such judgments in responding to their 
heritages, and anyone who would trace intellectual history in this 
area must be able to see how and why philosophers are moved. 

Thus Indology with respect to classical philosophies even with 
its restricted aim of tracing intellectual history is dependent on 
philosophy. Philosophic studies are also dependent upon sound 
philology, as has been pointed out. One should not pretend to 
evaluate what one does not understand, and this may require a 
knowledge of Sanskrit. But also philosophic evaluation must direct 
intellectual history as well as be reflected by it It is here that 
I rest my case. A solid Sanskrit ability has proved a prerequisite 
For the best accomplishments in philosophic India studies during 
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the period of our purview. My hope is that training in philosophy 
will come to be seen as similarly essential with respect to, in 
particular, late classical texts. 


VII 

To summarise, first, professional philosophers in India are 
sometimes suspicious of philosophic studies of classical Indian 
systems since appreciating philosophy as a universal discipline 
they see no reason why they should concern themselves with 
classical Indian thought. This is an understandable reaction, 
especially during a process, as is going on now, of establishment 
of closer ties among philosophy professionals in India, North 
America, and all over the world. Classical Indian philosophy is 
to be recommended to the modern Indian philosophy student 
because it is easier to learn Sanskrit in India and, most importantly, 
there are still pandita traditions to which much more bridging from 
academia should prove fruitful for all. Philosophic studies of 
classical Indian texts are a natural forte of. Indian academics. 
Of course, professional philosophical bridging through logic, 
political philosophy, philosophy of language, etc., is probably more 
important. And so there has to be a division of labour. The subfield 
of studies of Sanskrit philosophical texts would seem naturally to 
command more attention in India than in North America, for 
example, where it will probably remain a minor subfield (though 
hopefully many times expanded from its representation today). 

Second, despite the intentions of B.K. Matilal and others to 
capture a wide audience among philosophy professionals world¬ 
wide, the success of specialists m classical Indian systems in 
educating the discipline as a whole has been less than spectacular 
One problem is that too many Sanskrit terms are used. Even if 
one carefully defines a Sanskrit word, one nsks losing the non- 
Sanskritist audience through using it. Greater effort has to be 
made to produce textbooks that are accessible to philosophy 
undergraduate and, especially, graduate students. With time, it is 
not unreasonable to expect classical Indian systems to enjoy the 
role in a graduate philosophy education—in North America and 
all over the globe—that classical Greek philosophy enjoys today. 
But specialists in classical Indian systems must work strategically 
towards such a change. 
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Third and finally, there is a need for philosophic India studies 
to move further away from Indology, not in the sense that learning 
the broader history of classical Indian civilization would not be 
in itself a good thing but in an effort to present a friendly face 
to non-Sanskritist philosophers. Philosophic India studies should 
seem inviting to the general student of philosophy without giving 
him or her the impression that a lot of Indian history has to be 
learned. Despite the holism in vogue now in some quarters, it is 
patently unnecessary to know who was king m Mithila at the time 
of Gangesa in order to follow Gangesa’s arguments. A knowledge 
of predicate logic and the writing of Bertrand Russell, Gottlob 
Frege, and others on its foundations would prove much more 
helpful with regard to comprehending Gangesa than knowing 
anything about the material history of Mithila, Gangesa’s home 
town. We need not go back to the times of largely uninformed 
musings by “internationalists” with waxmg rhetoric about a grand 
synthesis of philosophy East and West. We do not have to be 
perennialists, ignoring the details of our philosophical inherit¬ 
ances. But there is profit for all in classical Indian reflection, and 
the contemporary philosopher of language, for example, should 
be able to draw on the Navya Nyaya and late grammarian 
understanding of a proper name, for instance, in achieving a 
contemporary view. For that to happen, journals like PEWmdJIP 
as well as non-specialty philosophy journals have to publish pieces 
on classical Indian thought by non-Sanskritists who have learned 
what they know about Indian philosophies from translations and 
secondary works alone. 
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This paper attempts to respond to the following! In the context 
of modem India governed by a constitution dedicated to democ¬ 
racy, liberty, equality, and individual dignity,, and functioning in 
a historical moment when market economies, technology, and 
industrialization dominate the minds and plans of those who 
govern, “What is the present value and relevance of the 
dharmasastras, ? To what extent, if any, can they set up practicable 
ideals and rules of conduct which can be followed by the members 
of the present Indian society?” In my view the value of these texts 
in modem Indian public life—the courts, the legislatures, and the 
political arena—is marginal aside from the symbolic value these 
texts have. Their value in private life is, I suspect, also largely 
of symbolic value. This paper will attempt to show that this 
situation for the dharmasastras is not so much different now than 
when these texts were being compiled. As to the second set of 
questions, can the dharmasastras set up practicable ideals and 
rules of conduct which can be followed by members of the present 
Indian society? I think that the answer is both obvious and central 
to what I want to say about the role of dharmasastra throughout 
Indian history. Texts can never set up ideals and rules of conduct. 
Only interpreters of texts are able to do so. 

There are those who have dismissed the dharmasastras as 
“artificial,” sacerdotal piety, “wishful thinking” on the part of 
Brahmanas, but with little grounding in reality'or actual practice. 1 ' 
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This is wrong. There should be no doubt that the dharmasastras have 
had a profound impact on society at all moments of its history, 
Kings commissioned them to be compiled, and in modem times 
they have been the focus of intense political and social debate. 

In March 1927, B.R. Ambedkar led a procession to test a new 
government provision that opened public places to all castes. The 
goal of the procession was the Chowdar Tank, a large reservoir 
in the Brahman section of town of Mahad. There was a melee, 
there were arrests, and later there was a ceremonial purifying of 
the tank by the Brahman community, followed by their successful 
appeal for an injunction prohibiting Ambedkar and his group from 
using the tank. Ambedkar returned to the city in December of 
that year and openly condemned the inequalities of Hinduism. That 
evening, a long-time associate of Ambedkar, G.N. Sahasrabuddhe 
(a Brahman), moved that the Manusmrti be burned. Ambedkar, 
who had read the text with a pundit during the months before 
the conference, had another associate, B.S. Dhotre (a Mahar), 
copy out the passages that dealt with punishment for disobedient 
Shudras and it was these passages which were burned. 2 Indeed, 
Ambedkar and his associates were carrying on a tradition that 
extends back to the late nineteenth century among Mahars when 
the earliest recorded Mahar poet, Pandit Kondiram, called for the 
burning of such texts as the Manusmrti* 

This tradition continues to the present day. On April 16, 1994 
the Times of India (“Capital” p. 2) reported that a retired Indian 
Administrative Service officer, a former Bihar Chief Secretary, on 
the occasion of the laying of a foundation stone for a statue of 
B.R. Ambedkar, had undertaken a pledge in front of a large 
gathering to “delete those slokas m Manusmrti which sanction 
untouchability.” This was only the latest in a long list of episodes 
in which the Manusmrti has been held up as the epitome of Indian 
social norms. Note, however, that in both of these instances, those 
who would destroy the offensive passages of the Manusmrti were 
very selective in their targets. The erstwhile Bihar Chief Secretary 
would only delete slokas which sanction untouchability, and 
Ambedkar was so respectful of the text that he had the offending 
passages copied out first, and it was only these copies that were 
burned, Clearly, then, these texts elicit strong but ambivalent 
feelings pn the part of those who take them seriously. 
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The Manusmrti is the quintessential dharma text. Within the 
Sanskrit legal tradition as well as m the larger universe of Indian 
thought, Manu is representative of the whole dharmasdstra tradition. 
It is the epitome of Indian social norms both for those who would 
change those norms and for those who would preserve them. For 
Ambedkar, E.V. Ramasami, and others Manu represents what is 
wrong with Indian society. But Manusmrti and other dharmasdstra 
texts, are—in other circles—also considered to contain the 
wisdom responsible for successful marriage, economic prosperity, 
religious contentment, social peace and harmony. 4 In short, these 
texts though ancient and written in language little-known to the 
masses of India are still powerful forces in the consciousness of 
significant numbers of India’s populace. The notion of dharma and 
the idea of dharmasdstra as its repository are vital ideas in 
contemporary India. The invocation of dharma as social norm has 
however come to be commonly associated with radical Hindu 
political factions, and as a consequence, discussions of dharma 
are seen as anti-secular or fundamentalist This does not however 
imply that the notion of dharma and reverence for dharmasdstra 
are solely the province of radicals Men and women of reason, 
charity, and goodwill also hold texts such as Manu to be of great 
value in their lives. 

How have these texts been employed historically to shape state 
policies and social contracts? What is their role in contemporary 
India? Has the dharmasdstra been relevant? How may the 
dharmasdstra continue to be relevant? 

One of the most annoying problems about these texts is their 
dating, which is painfully uncertain. Even if we accept the dating 
of P.V. Kane in his History of Dharmasdstra , that chronology is a 
house of cards dependent on acceptance on faith that the language 
and philosophical tenor of the Manusmrti is similar to the 
Mahdbhdrata . 5 Further, we do not have clear and explicit evidence 
that the dharmasastras were ever used in ancient India as “codes” 
in the modern legal sense of that term We are not even sure what 
the extent of circulation was of any of these texts. Was, for 
example, the Manusmrti widely known and widely used in courts 
in ancient India? Was there even a single text which we could 
call the Manusmrti ? There is very little evidence on which to base 
the answer to these questions. Scholars have gone back and forth 
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on the question of whether they represent actual legal practice. 6 
This is perhaps because the texts, as we have them, represent 
neither actual codes nor were they purely the wishful thinking of 
Brahmanas uninfluenced by the realia of disputes and social order 
around them They are a jumble of real provisions for real power 
relationships and actual dispute settlement all of which have been 
filtered through the minds of their Brahmana compilers and mixed 
with priestly idealism. We get glimpses of “real law” here and 
there, but it is mixed up with sacerdotal biases and concerns in 
such a way as to make the realia elusive. Extracting the actual 
from the wishful is one of the most important tasks confronting 
historians of this literature. 

There is surprisingly littie that survives that would tell us how 
these texts were actually used to regulate society. In the whole 
of the dharmasastra literature there is only one report of an actual 
court case, and that report has been shown to be a late 
interpolation to the text added by a man who was attempting to 
‘'clean up and clarify” the text. 7 In the famous trial scene in the 
ninth ahka of the Sudraka’s Mrcchakatikam, the procedure follows 
closely the prescriptions of the texts, but only once (v. 39) is there 
reference to a text, and that is to Manu’s provision (8.379-380) 
that a king should never punish a Brahmana with death. Even in 
epigraphic evidence, there is relatively little actual citation of the 
dharmafastras 8 There are a small number of court decisions that 
have survived in the form of jayapattras (victory documents) given 
to the litigants. While these do cite dharmasastras, they are very 
late and tend to be confined to the Brahmana community 9 Given 
the size of the dharmasastra corpus, it is interesting that direct 
quotations or citations are so unusual. What little evidence we have 
does not indicate that these texts were ever used as “codes” in 
the western sense. At least in the surviving evidence, the authority 
of a quotation seems to have been based more on its currency 
among the members of the audience for whom these documents 
were intended than on the “reputation” of the “author”. That is, 
it seems to matter little whether a verse is attributed to Yajnavalkya 
or to Manu or quoted anonymously. 10 Indeed, all the surviving 
evidence of actual dispute settlement in pre-British India indicates 
that the use of textual materials relied upon the consensus of the 
audience to validate a sdstric passage rather than its status as 
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a part of a particular text. In all of the debate over social and 
religious issues found in the dharmasastra literature, it is extremely 
rare to find a verse challenged. Interpretations are challenged all 
the time, but the authority of verses is only challenged in one case 
with which I am familiar. 11 

I take this evidence to indicate that rather than fixed “texts” 
that represented “schools” of law, the basic dharmasastras were 
actually a body of wisdom known to a number of people in the 
community. The metrical smrtis (and for that matter the 
dharmasutras) were not manuals for procedure. They were collec¬ 
tions of wisdom on various topics, added to, modified, and adapted 
to correct perceived mistakes of transmission or omission. 12 The 
learned who were familiar with this body of wisdom were present 
at dispute settlements and invoked this wisdom to validate their 
settlements of disputes. 13 Under this pattern, the “texts” were used 
not so much as prescriptions of behaviour, as they were validators 
of local practice. That is, the disputes were settled in light of the 
entire picture of local traditions, customs, relationships, and 
history, and then the outcome was given the “seal” of dharmasastra 
by citing a passage that may have been relevant to the matter 
under dispute. 14 

This is to say that the dharmasastra functioned like so much 
of the Sanskrit technical literature throughout India’s intellectual 
history it moves between the poles of description and prescription. 
This is true for the legal tradition, the grammatical tradition, the 
literary and aesthetic tradition, and for the ritual tradition as well. 
What starts out as careful, detailed analysis of what is effective 
(description): regulations, poetic examples, analysis of sculpture, 
grammatical analysis, and detailed description of ritual — ends 
up as prescription for each of these enterprises, Panim set out 
to describe the language of the educated speakers of Sanskrit, 
and the effect of his brilliant description was to freeze the 
standard of the language for all time. The dharma literature shares 
in this dual personality.'It was at various times and in various 
places both descriptive and prescriptive 

That the texts were never intended to be the beginning and end 
of the information on dharma is clear from what they themselves 
have to say on this subject. The famous provision of the Naradasmrti 
(Matrka 1.10) that stipulates the four foundations of vyavaham us 
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clear: ‘The four feet of legal procedure are dharma , legal 
procedure, custom, and the king's decree; each latter one over¬ 
rules the former.” 15 Custom and the decree of the king are very 
important when it comes to the settlement of disputes. In fact, 
familiarity with the sastra, while no doubt important, was only one 
of the many required qualifications for a judge. Equally important 
was his temperament, impartiality, political savvy, and ability to 
cut through the obfuscation that the parties to a dispute would 
produce in court. 16 

With the ascendancy of the British the career of the dharmasastra 
in actual court settings begins to take on a new shape. 17 The 
misunderstanding that led the British to create a thing never 
before known called “Hindu law” is well-documented. 18 The British 
brought to the dharmasastra an attitude of sanctity that may have 
existed in only a narrow stratum of Indian society, namely, among 
Brahmanas. From the time that Hastings appointed his group of 
less-than-expert pundits 19 to come up with that peculiar text, the 
Vivadarnavasetu, the dharmasastra has taken on a status that it 
never had before. The British understood the dharmasastra to be 
a complete, stand-alone code of law that prescribed behaviour 
This was a view of the dharmasastra that was never before known 
in the tradition. While it is true that there are assertions in various 
places that stipulate that Manu, for instance, is the most reliable 
voice among the dharmasdstras , 20 it is also true that there is 
nowhere, as far as I know, anything like the claim for compre¬ 
hensiveness that one finds in the Mahabharata 21 There is good 
reason for this, the dharmasdstras were never conceived of, nor were 
they ever intended to be complete statements of law. They are 
themselves full of statements about their own incompleteness. We 
get repeated asseverations of how the smrtis are only one source 
of knowledge about dharma. In fact, we are told that the customs 
of the learned ( sistdcara ) are the real basis for the dharmasastra , 
rules. 22 

Ironically, when the British relied on the pundits in their j 
courtrooms they were closer to the way that the dharmasastra was 1 
traditionally applied than at any time since. These traditional j 
scholars of the dharmasastra tried valiantly to use the texts to ^ 
validate the functions of British justice and equity. For their J 
troubles they were mistrusted, castigated, and maligned as a m 
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class. 23 What they were doing was precisely what the British had 
asked them to do: find passages in the dharmasastra which could 
be used to settle disputes brought before their courts. For the most 
part this is exactly what the pundits did. Because they were not 
trusted by their British employers, however, the institution of the 
court pundit was abandoned in 1864. This resulted in the British 
judges relying solely on the texts that were then available to them. 
The range of such texts was inevitably limited: limited by what 
had been translated if the judge could not read Sanskrit, limited 
by what had been edited and published if he could. In either case 
the number of texts available for consultation was small. 24 

This resulted in the reification of a set of legal rules into 
something called Hindu Law. The British cut themselves off from 
their only connection with the mechanism that could keep the 
dharmasastra alive and vital, able to adapt to new social needs 
and structures. In 1864 the British had no ability to use any of 
the traditional interpretive techniques the pundits used with such 
mastery for millennia. They had no expertise in mvmdmsa and they 
were remarkably disparaging even of the commentaries in gen¬ 
eral 25 Within fifteen years of the dismissal of the pundits a justice 
of the Calcutta Court stated in no uncertain terms that he felt 
that the time had come to abandon the texts and rely on 
precedent. 26 

The rejection of the pundits marked the end of the career of 
the dharmasastra as a living legal tradition. It also marked the 
beginning of a new career for the texts. Instead of reflecting social 
change and adaptation, instead of being part of the fabric of a 
living tradition, the dharmasastra had become a fossilized remnant 
of what it had been. Frozen in its development and cut off from 
those who had any familiarity with the tradition, the productive 
period of the life the dharmasastra was over. These texts and the 
tradition that produced them were henceforth to be treated as 
immutable and fixed, unmitigated by social change. This was a 
role they had never before known. 

Scholarship in the dharmasastra flourished, however. The reason 
for this was that the British wanted to find out certainly and finally 
what the “law” was in these texts. The notion was that by consulting 
directly the “original” texts, they could avoid the obfuscation and 
even dishonesty of the Indian interpreters of these texts. They 
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would then be able to deliver judgments that would be just and 
equitable. To be sure, there were those who knew that something 
was amiss in this conception of things, and they raised their voices 
of protest, 27 but the die had been cast. 

With the arrival of Independence and the establishment of a 
secular state, the role of the dharmas'astra was forever sealed. The 
attempt in the 1950’s to codify Hindu law was the final blow to 
any productive role for dharmas'astra. Scholars have written about 
this, of, course, and been instrumental in documenting these 
changes. Yet there has been a curious ambivalence about the 
demise of the dharmasastra. To a significant extent, scholars of 
the dharmasastra have continued to write as if their work examining 
the contents of these ancient works would still have some bearing 
on the deliberations of the courts. There has been the persistent 
notion that the texts are still informing the courts and determining 
the direction of the development of the law. The truth of the matter 
is that we no longer have such an effect. Even though the courts 
continue to cite the texts and thereby give the impression that 
the texts are still vital to their decision making process, in fact, 
they are not. The texts are simply window dressing. 

My favourite lament on this subject is now nearly 25 years old, 
but in 1971 Prof. J.D.M. Derrett, the most prolific British scholar 
of Hindu law of this century, read two recent Supreme Court cases 
and was so devastated by their apparent ignorance of the 
dharmasastra tradition and the scholarship thereon that he was 
unable to eat his lunch or his supper. He was so disheartened, 
he tells us, that it was only with the greatest difficulty that a young 
colleague was able to persuade Derrett to resume his duties, 28 
What he was lamenting was the (admittedly embarrassing) 
unfamiharity with the dharmasastra literature displayed by the 
Judges. The Judges attempted to show off their learning, but failed 
miserably. One Justice did not seem to know the difference 
between a mnlasmrti and a commentary. 29 In the other case, a 
Justice of the Supreme Court attempted to re-examine a passage 
of Jimutavahana’s Dayabhaga with limited success. 30 While it is true 
that neither of these decisions cover themselves in the glory of 
sophisticated textual interpretation (one decision seems to flirt 
with plagiarism 31 ), it is also true, as Derrett himself admits, that 
the actual application and — - ** * 
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with judicial precedent. In short, these were good decisions 
accompanied by dubious obiter dicta. 

These were good decisions because they were consistent with 
the real source for contemporary settlement of disputes at Hindu 
Law—judicial precedent. In no case that I know of in the last 
few decades in India has there been an innovation in the Hindu 
Law by a court that is the result of textual interpretation. In each 
and every instance the citation of dharmasastra is done to validate 
the court’s decision to follow precedent There have been plenty 
of instances where the texts are quoted. Indeed, there is hardly 
a volume of any reporter that does not have some citation of 
dharmasastra in it, but that citation is nothing more than window 
dressing. Sometimes the window dressing is intended simply to 
show the learning of the Justice who is writing the opinion. Other 
times it is there to validate precedent or legislation. Ironically 
in both cases, the citation of verses in mulasmrtis shares something 
in common with their usage in traditional dispute settlement as 
we have found it in classical India, the citations are used to 
validate interpretations and judgement arrived at by the judicial 
body. The citations give the “seal” of dharmasastra authority to both 
kinds of deliberations. 

If we remember that we are talking about the legal landscape 
of a secular republic, the fact that the dharmasastra is no longer 
a productive source for legal innovation is not a cause for regret 
Just because Warren Hastings m 1772 saw fit to reserve the 
subjects of inheritance, marriage, caste and other religious usages 
for adjudication under dharmasastra is no reason for the Republic 
of India to continue to do so. The legislation and case law is such 
that it would never be truly necessary to refer to a Sanskrit text 
again. They simply are not essential from the standpoint of 
jurisprudence. 

It is obvious from the frequency with which these texts are cited 
that they are felt to retain some symbolic value. But of what are 
they symbolic? When they are cited to show erudition, then they 
are symbolic of learning. When they are cited to impart validation 
of a decision, then these texts are being used in an attempt to 
give the impression that there is a religious basis for inheritance 
law in modern India, and that the court is participating in a 
religious tradition. This is unnecessary. The court is no longer 
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engaged in interpreting these texts. The texts have been super¬ 
seded long ago. Continued citation serves no purpose beyond 
maintaining the fiction that the courts are really relying on 
dharmasastra as a source of law, which they are not doing. 

Let us now return to the two original questions that we began 
with: (1) What is the present value and relevance of the dharmasastra ? 
and (2) Can they still be a source for rules of conduct in 
contemporary society? 

The present value and relevance of the dharmasastra in the public 
sector is limited to its symbolic value as a vague representation 
of “Hindu” values. 32 It has no productive role to play in the courts. 
It does not have any role to play in informing legislation No agency 
of any branch of government looks to dharmasastra for assistance 
in fulfilling its charter In short, dharmasastra is irrelevant in the 
public sector, and in a democratic, secular, republic, if the value 
of the dharmasastra is as a representation of “Hindu” values it 
should be irrelevant. 

Can the dharmasastra still be a source for rules of conduct in 
contemporary society? Of course Individuals must be free under 
a Constitution such as India’s to look to whatever source pleases 
them for guidance in conducting their daily lives. If the state is 
engaged in promulgating dharmasastra, the repository of Hindu 
values, as a source of rules or practicable ideals, then that is wrong 
and a violation of the secularism on which the Republic is founded. 
If, however, individuals choose to follow the teachings of the 
dharmasastra then let them. One must add, here, however, that any 
translation into action of whatever values or beliefs an individual 
citizen may denve from the dharmasastra must abide by the laws 
of the State. This includes the provisions prohibiting discrimina¬ 
tion on the basis of caste or gender. This, at a minimum, would 
require modification of the teachings of the dharmasastra with 
regard to women and to those who are not eligible for the 
upanayana. 

This brings us back to Dr. Ambedkar and his followers’ call 
for destruction of the Manusmrti. If we look closely at what they 
have called for we see that they are respectful of the text as a 
symbol of Indian culture—Ambedkar had only certain passages 
burned, his followers call for the excision of only certain passages . 
What they are calling for is not a wholesale abandonment of 
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everything the dharmasastra represents, rather they are calling for 
modification of what the texts represent. They are calling for 
adaptation, flexibility, innovation with regard t*o the interpretation 
of these texts. These are precisely the qualities denied to the 
dharmasastra since 1864. It is too late to revivify them in the public 
sector. To attempt to do so would be counterproductive anyway. 
But it is never too late for believers to give new, enabling, and 
vitalizing interpretations to their sacred texts. To the extent that 
this is acceptable to and desirable for those individuals who hold 
the dharmasastra to be important in their lives, then let it be done. 

In the meantime, those of us who are interested in the social 
and legal history of classical India must content ourselves with 
studying these texts for the record they provide of classical Indian 
society If this is the only contribution that these texts make to 
contemporary Indian society, then we should not despair; for 
knowing who we were is nearly always useful when struggling to 
determine who we are now and who we will be in the future. 
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i 

I would like to begin this paper with a counterfactual exercise. Let us 
imagine that the British had left India not in 1947 but in 1930, when the 
charismatic influence of Mahatma Gandhi was at its height. At the 
time, British India included Sri Lanka, Burma, what is now Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and, de facto, Tibet. And while we are at it, let us further 
suppose that they had handed over Hong Kong to us as a parting gift. 
Let’s imagine that scenario for a moment. Now I ask you: What 
indigenous name would this entity have borne? I beseech you not to fall 
in the trap of thinking in terms of ‘India’ and thereby suggest calling 
it Mahabharata for instance. We are looking for a neutral name—but 
an indigenous one. 

Please bear with me a little longer so that we can extend this 
counterfactual exercise by now imagining a slightly different scenario. 
Imagine that when the British left, whenever they left, that India was 
split like a reed in two: a North India and a South India, with all the 
Muslims, for instance, moving to the north and all the Hindus to the 
south. Now I ask you: What indigenous name would this entity have 
borne? I beseech you again to avoid the Bharatophile trap and not to 
propose daksina bharata. Now imagine a reverse situation; that all the 
Muslims had been put in the south and all the Hindus in the north. By 
what indigenous name would the Hindus have called this land? 

One more quick exercise and I am done. Let us suppose that the 
British had left us as they had found us—balkamzed By what indig¬ 
enous names would these various parts have called themselves? 
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Let us now pause to consider the nomenclative, the onomastic 
implications of each counterfactual exercise. If the entity the British 
left behind included what is now India, Pakistan and Bangladesh, as 
well as Sri Lanka, Burma and Tibet and Hong Kong (the latter 
symbolic of Indian paramountcy of some kind over China) one indig¬ 
enous name which might have been used, is krdnta. For “according to 
the Mah'asiddhasara Tantra, Bharatavarsa” (as distinguished from 
Bharata?) 1 “is divided into three krantas or divisions, namely, 
visnukrdnta, rathakranta and asvakranta, and each of these krantas, it 
is said, has sixty-four Tantras. The Saktimangala Tantra says that the 
land east of the Vindhya hills extending right up to Java is visnukrdnta. 
The country north of the Vindhya hills including Mahaclna is rathar 
krdnta. The rest of the country westward is asvarkrdnta”* If, on the other 
hand, the land we would call ‘India’ was confined to the north, it would 
probably be called aryavarta? and if confined to the south it would be, 
called daksinapatha , 4 daksinatya or Pahcadravida . 5 The India as we 
know it now is called Bharata in our Constitution. Given the nature of 
the post-British dispensation, then, the question I pose today: What is 
Bhdrata and what is Bharatiyaya could as well as been: What is krdnta 
and what is krdntatd or what is dryavarta and what is aryatua or 
arydvartata and what is daksinapatha and what .is daksinapathata or 
some version of it. 


A quick look at history will enable us to identify factuality from this 
exercise in counter factuality. If one takes the claim of the majority of 
the residents of Bharata seriously, that they recognize the Vedas as the 
root of their norms (dharmamula) , Indian history makes it clear that 
the origin and spread of Vedic culture and the cultural forms which 


may be genetically associated with it, passed through several phases. 
In other words, what we now call ‘Hinduism’ passed through not only 
several historical phases but also geographical spaces beginning with 
the north-west, then spreading to a region around Ganga and Yamuna, 
then proceeding to cover north India; then further on to the south and 
then also beyond; that these areas were broadly called Saptasindhu, 
Aryavarta, Bharatavarsa and Kranta, that each of these represents an 
allied primary textual category, namely, the Sruti, the Smrti, the 
Puranas and the Tantras, with each succeeding body of literature 
incorporating the former; and that today we are concerned with the 
term Bhdrata because this is the most approximate term which 


identifies the geographical space which coincides with the conceptual 
space its residents are legatees of. For instance, if the so-called India 
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extended up to Afghanistan (as in the time of Asoka) and much of 
south-east Asia (as under the Colas) we might be asking other 
questions such as: What is jambudvipa and what is jambudtnpafa or 
what is Bhdratadxhpa and what is BJiaratadvipata, rather than what is 
Bharata and what is Bharatiyata ? 

I would now like to make the claim that if we carried out such 
speculative exercises as we imagined earlier, our conclusion about the 
phenomenology of the culture of those regions would be similar if not 
the same, despite the different geographical dimensions; that the 
different geographical units would reflect a kind of ideological unity. 
In other words, for example, although Aryavarta would differ from 
Bharata geographically, Aryavartata and Bharatiyata would be indistin¬ 
guishable in essence, perhaps even identical. 

By making the initial assumption (which may or may not survive as 
a diagnostic presumption) that in asking the question “What is Bharata 
and what is Bharatiyata ”, we are picking a still out of what is really a 
movie; an event from what is really a process and that yet it might tell 
us as much about it as a frozen blood sample tells us about the entity 
called the living body, alive with pulsating blood. 

II 

The word India is not an Indian word. That does not mean that it 
cannot generate an understanding of India, rather that it will be just 
that and that it can never take the place of an Indian self-under¬ 
standing, without inducing philological amnesia, when the word India 
is mechanically substituted for the India’s word for India, “that is 
Bharata”, as the Constitution of India perhaps proudly proclaims. 

What is Bharata? It is, first of all, a geographical designation but the 
geography also represents the landscape of an ideology, without 
becoming in itself its functional equivalent, as might be urged nostal¬ 
gically and historically in the case of Judaism and more recently in the 
case of Shinto. For we shall discover that although Hindus are an 
ethnic people, Hinduism is an expansive religion. Of course, India is 
more than Hinduism but it cannot be less. 

This territory of Bharata extending from sea to shining sea and from 
the Himalayas toKanyakumari in its standard description is, however, 
more than merely a piece of territory; it is a terrain. It harbours not 
merely life but also a life-style. An ideational map cartographs that 
physical territory; and the territory, distinct but not separate from the 
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rest of the world, provides the physical foundation of its philosophy. A 
cultural self-definition accompanies this physical distinctiveness. 

The distinction arises from the fact that from the earliest times the 
subcontinent has been aware of its distinctness, and the fact that its 
distinctness lies in its diversity. When the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien 
and Tao-ching arrived at the Jetavana monastery in Sravasti, “the 
crowd of monks came out, and asked them what kingdom they were 
come from. ‘We are come’, they replied, ‘from the land of Han’. 
‘Strange’, said the monks with a sigh, ‘that men of a border country 
should be able to come here in search of our law!’ Then they said to 
one another, ‘During all the time that we, preceptors and monks, have 
succeeded to one another, we have never seen men of Han, followers 
of our system, arrive here.’” 6 

The Indians knew that India was not China. This observation ceases 
to be trivial when one realizes that “there is no indication in the Rigveda 
that the Aryans were conscious of entering a new country when they 
came to India ” 7 This same obliviousness is also in evidence within 
India —as late as the eighteenth century. Abbe Dubois, the Jesuit 
priest who travelled in south India from 1792 to 1823, observes that 
Indians from all parts of the country move and settle freely anywhere 
in the country, while retaining their original cultural practices. He 
writes: 

Even when they migrate or travel from one province to another, 
natives of India never throw off what I may call the characteristics 
of their natal soil. In the midst of their new surroundings they 
invariably preserve their own language and customs. 

On the Malabar coast one may count five different tribes, estab¬ 
lished from time immemorial, within a hundred leagues of territory 
north and south. They are the Nans or Naimars, the Kurgas or 
Kudagas , the Tulus , the Konkanis, and the Kanaras Although amal¬ 
gamated in some degree, each of these tribes still preserves to the 
present day the language and mode of life peculiar to the place from 
which it originally sprang. The same thing may be remarked 
throughout the Peninsula, but especially in the Tamil country and in 
Mysore, where many families of Telugus are to be found whose 
ancestors were obliged for various reasons to quit their native soil 
and migrate thither. The remembrance of their original birthplace 
is engraved on the hearts of these Telugus, and they always carefully 
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avoid following the peculiar usages of their s 
they are invariably treated with the most perfe 
every native of India is quite free to take up his a 
seem good to him. Nobody will quarrel with 1 
life, speaking what language he pleases, o 
customs he is used to. All that is asked of 1 
conform generally to the accustomed rules of 
in the neighbourhood. 8 

Already during the Gupta period this plura 
established feature of life in India and a d< 
Indianness. Already in the Kurina Parana we fii 
reckoning 'Nvith the striking fact that the men a 
India belonged to different communities, worsl 
and practised different rites.® 

Bharatesu striyah pumso 

Ndnavamdh prakirtitah 
Ndnadevarcane yuktd 

Ndnakarmam hurvate 

I might have felt guilty in sensing in the ex 
possible contrast to the catvdro varndh, were 
moment of a similar expression in the Svetast 
incidentally does not refer to the four varnas. It 
which K. M. Sen concludes his book on 
Rabindranath Tagore includes in his prefa 
Cultural Heritage of India , as representing 
Indianness. The preface is significantly entitl< 
Rabindranath Tagore writes: 

Thus we have come to know that what India ti 
which is in negation, or in some mechanic 
which is in Swam, in goodness; which is in j. 
perfect union; that India does not enjoin her 
karma, but to perform their karma in the pres 
the pure knowledge of the spiritual meanin 
is the true prayer of Mother India: 
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Ya eko ’vamo bahudhd saktiyogat, 

Varnan anekdn nihitdrtho dadhati; 

Vicaiti cdnte visvam ddau sa devah 
Sa no buddhya s'udhayd samyunaktu. 

He who is one, who is above all colour distinctions, who dispenses 
the inherent needs of men of all colours, who comprehends all things 
from their beginning to the end, let Him unite us to one another with 
wisdom, which is the wisdom of goodness. 10 

Consider how the famous Puramc verse (VisnuPurana II.3.1) which 
defines the boundaries of India: 

Uttaram yat samudrasya 
Himadrescaiva daksinam 
Varsarh tad bharatam nama 
Bharati yatra santatih 

I think it highly significant that the expression Bharati yatra santatih, 
which in a moment of intellectual ennui generated by reading too many 
Sanskrit verses one might feel inclined to treat as a throwaway line, 
may be charged with semantic significance to the utmost degree. In 
his gloss on it S. Radhakrishnan remarks, while citing this verse in 
support of his comment: ‘The term ‘Hindu’ had originally a territorial 
and not a creedal significance. It implied residence in a well-defined 
geographical area. Aboriginal tribes, savage and half-civilised people, 
the cultured Dravidians and the Vedic Aryans were all Hindus as they 
were sons of the same mother. " 11 


III 

The question arises: does the Indianness of India consist in the mere 
fact of this plurality? I venture to suggest that it consists in much more: 
not m the fact but in the tact of plurality. That this is not merely an 
attempt to be cute will become clear when we consider the definition 
of the word: Intuitive perception of what is fitting especially of the right 
thing to do or say in order to avoid giving offence or to gam goodwill, 
adroitness in dealing with persons or circumstances. 12 

Here is an example. When the Muslims were enlisted in the army of 
the Vijayanagar Empire “aKoranwas placed before the [king’s] throne 
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that they might ‘perform the ceremony of obeisance in his presence, 
without sinning against their laws.'” 13 

One might also wish to recall here what Abbe Dubois said in 
describing the freedom of movement he witnessed in India—a right, 
now contained in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights—that 
when someone settled in some part of India—in this case south 
India— “All that is asked of him is that he should conform generally 
to the accustomed rules of decorum recognized in the neighbourhood. ” 
Please do note that what is involved is tact, not strategy. The host 
people are not planning on incorporating the guests within themselves, 
no more than the guests are waiting for an opportune moment to 
expand at the expense of their hosts. There is almost a reciprocal 
naivete. 

In the realm of religious beliefs this tact aims at reasonableness— 
and often achieves it. In the Upanifads what you get is dialogue, 
challenging dialogue, sometimes heated dialogue—when it comes to 
discussing religious matters—but still dialogue, not without threat of 
physical force but still without resort to physical force. 14 One need 
hardly refer to the tradition of sastrartha (rather than fastrartha) within 
Hmduism. Indians realized early on and have always tried to keep this 
realization in sight that moral and metaphysical positions, and power 
positions, “are not correlated”; not only do they not equate, they rarely 
coincide. Nowhere is this clearer, apart from real life, than in the 
formulation of the terms on which King Menander and Nagasena agree 
to continue their dialogue. 

Hie Bang said: “Revered Nagasena, will you converse with me?” 

“I will converse if you, sire, will converse in the speech of the 
learned, but if you converse in the speech of kings I will not 
converse.” 

“How, revered Nagasena, do the learned converse?” 

“When the learned are conversing, sire, a turning over (of a 
subject) is made and an unravelling is made and a refutation is 
made and a redress is made and a specific point is made and a 
specific point is made against it, and the learned are not angry in 
consequence—it is thus, sire, that the learned converse.” 

“And how do kings converse, revered sir?” 

"When kings are conversing, sire, they approve of some matter 
and order a punishment for whoever disagrees with that matter, 
saying: ‘Inflict a punishment on him*—it is thus, sire, that kings 
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“I, revered sir, will converse in the speech of the learned, not in 
the speech of kings. Let the revered one converse unreservedly as 
he converses with a monk or novice or lay-follower or with a 
monastery-attendant—let the revered one converse thus, let him be 
not afraid.” 

The Elder assented by saying: “It is well, sire.” 

The King said: “Revered Nagasena, I will ask.” 

“Ask, sire.” 

“You have been asked by me, revered sir.” 

“It has been answered, sire.” 

“But what was answered by you, revered sir?” 

“But what was asked by you, sire?” 15 

There is thrust and parry, but not with the sword. Foreign observers 
even see in this Indian attitude elements of cowardice; or at least read 
in it a lack of commitment. This is how one may construe the following 
comment of Alblrun!, when he writes, describing the Hindus: “On the 
whole, there is very little disputing about theological topics among 
themselves; at the utmost, they fight with words, but they will never 
stake their soul or body or their property on religious controversy.” 16 
Abbe Dubois' observation about the conflicts between the Saivas and 
the Vaisnavas does not even leave room for speculation. He writes: 

That these ‘religious’ dissensions do not s.et the whole country 
ablaze, or occasion those crimes of all kinds which were for 
centuries the result of religious fanaticism in Europe and elsewhere, 
is due no doubt to the naturally mild and timid character of the 
Hindus, and especially to the fact that the greater number com¬ 
pound with their consciences and pay equal honour to Vishnu and 
Siva. Being thus free from any bias towards either party, the latter 
serve as arbitrators in these religious combats, and often check 
incipient quarrels. 17 

The true explanation of this tolerance in our viewlies elsewhere, and 
carries us into the next section. 


IV 


We have rehearsed the implications of India as a country and of 
Indianness as its diagnostic feature. We must now move on from the 
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rehearsal to the dramatic performance proper, which in this case 
seems to entail the recognition of a kind or form of universalism as the 
defining feature of Indianness. 

I have used the expression a “form of universalism” as the frequent 
(some would say promiscuous) use (some would say abuse) of the 
word has invested its meaning with a certain ambiguity. This needs to 
be clarified. This clarification is vital for the rest of this enterprise, 
The stage may be set for it by turning to the lexicon as a first step, even 
if relying on a dictionary for such clarification must be accompanied 
by at least an initial and perhaps even an eventual reservation. The 
good book informs us: 

Universal: Of or belonging to or done etc. by all persons or things in 
the world or in the class concerned, applicable to all cases. 18 

The word universal as defined above ultimately involves us in a 
semantic contradiction, or at least duality. Something may belong to 
everyone and yet may not be applicable to all cases. Thus motherhood 
maybe universal: every human being has presumably a mother, andyet 
that particular human being may not give birth to a child. Motherhood 
in one sense is thus applicable to all cases, in another sense it is not 
applicable to everyone. 

I now offer you the proposition that Indianness consists in grasping 
both the senses of the word equally, whereas in other cultures it has 
been grasped adequately in only one sense. This is best illustrated by 
the Indian attitude to religion. Indianness recognizes that religion is 
universal in the sense that religion is a universal phenomenon and the 
universality of religion could be constituted as much by this fact as the 
universality of a religion: one religion to which the entire world 
subscribes. The universality of religiosity suffices to make religion 
universal, whereas beyond the pale of Indianness universal religion 
carries the connotation of one religion to which everyone subscribes. 
Religion, as something universal, suffices for the Indian concept of its 
universality. In other words, for motherhood to be universal it is enough 
for one to have a mother; it is not necessary to be one. 

To carry the discussion on to a different plane, one may wish to 
distinguish between what may be called immanentist universalism 
and transcendent universalism In the former case the universal is 
identified; in the latter it is subscribed to. Or to put the discussion on 
yet another plane, this time religious rather than philosophical, one 
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may distinguish between the universalism of ethnic religions and the 
universalism of missionary religions. 

The basis of this distinction consists in grasping the fact that 
whereas a universal must always be expressed in a particular; that 
particular need not be universal. If the nose is a universal feature of a 
human face then every face must possess a nose but all faces need not 
possess an identical nose. All faces must be identical in possessing a 
nose; but the nose possessed by them need not be identical. One may 
reinforce the same point by distinguishing between reductionistic 
universalism and homologous universalism. In the former universal¬ 
ism consists of all subscribing to one faith or ideology or language etc; 
the latter consists of all subscribing to any one faith or ideology or 
language. It is the difference between the unity of a bundle of branches 
cut and tied, unified that is with a rope and the same branches being 
united in the trunk of the tree. 

What is remarkable about ‘Indianness’ in all the various versions of 
India is (1) both the implicit recognition of this dual sense of univer¬ 
salism and (2) an explicit predisposition in favour of this latter sense 
of universalism In its latter sense S. Radhakrishnan explains it as 
follows* 

If the Hindu chants the Vedas on the banks of the Ganges, if the 
Chinese meditates on the Analects, if the Japanese worships the 
image of Buddha, if the European is convinced of Christ’s 
mediatorship, if the Arab reads the Qur ’ an in his mosque, and if the 
African bows down to a fetish, each one of them has exactly the same 
reason for his particular confidence. Each form of faith appeals in 
precisely the same way to the inner certitude and devotion of its 
followers. It is their deepest apprehension of God and God’s fullest 
revelation of them. The claim of any religion to validity is the fact 
that only through it have its followers become what they are. 19 

The former sense finds echoes in such statements as the following: 
“In a sense, Hinduism may be regarded as the first example in the 
world of a missionary religion.” 20 

The qualification “in a sense” is important. In fact it is of the 
essence, for it implies the priority of the latter over the former form of 
universalism. The implications of the presence of both forms of it and 
the priority of the homologic over the hegemonic may be illustrated 
with the help of the Ramayana and the Mahdbharata. We stay with 
Radhakrishnan as he explains: 
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The Epics relate the acceptance of newtribes and their gods into the 
old family circle. The clash of cults and the contact of cultures do 
not, as arule, result in a complete domination of the one by the other. 
In all true contact there is an interchange of elements, though the 
foreign elements are given a new significance by those who accept 
them. The emotional attitudes attached to the old forms are 
transferred to the new which is fitted into the background of the old. 
Many tribes and* races had mystic animals, and when the tribes 
entered the Hindu society the animals which followed them were 
made vehicles and companions of gods. One of them is mounted by 
the peacock, another on the swan, a third is carried by the bull, and 
a fourth by the goat. The enlistment of Hanuman in the service of 
Rama signifies the meeting-point of early nature worship and later 
theism. The dancing of Krsna on Kallya’s head represents the 
subordination, if not the displacement, of serpent worship. Rama’s 
breaking of the bow of Siva signifies the conflict between the Vedic 
ideal and the cult of Siva, who soon became the god of the south 
(Daksinamurti). There are other stories in the Epic literature 
indicating the reconciliation of the Vedic and the non-Vedic faiths. 
The heroised ancestors, the local saints, the planetary influences 
and the tribal gods were admitted into the Hindu pantheon, though 
they were all subordinated to the one supreme reality of which they 
were regarded as aspects. The polytheism was organised in a 
monistic way. Only it was not a rigid monotheism enjoining on its 
adherents the most complete intolerance for those holding a differ¬ 
ent view. 21 

V 

When Professor K. Satchidananda Murty first discussed with me 
about this paper, he made four sets of remarks which now enable me 
to develop the argument further. He wrote: “There are some well- 
known modem European thinkers, Husserl-Heidegger-Merleau-Ponty, 
who assert that except the European no other tradition has a universal 
framework of meaning and understanding, only it can understand 
itself and others. They contend that the Chinese, Indians etc. cannot 
really understand themselves and others, unless they Europeanise 
themselves.” 22 

The keyword here is universal* and key to understanding their sole 
claim to understanding I think lies in realizing that its double signifi- 
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cation has been missed. It seems to me, on the basis of what I have 
said, that these scholars are confusing (1) the universal with the global 
and (2) the universal with the universalizable, and (3) understanding 
with objective understanding. It is true that perhaps no culture has 
been as global in its spread and impact as the European, but to lay 
claim to a universal understanding on this basis is to confuse fact with 
value. Moreover, one must wonder if in making such a claim Western 
scholars have merely idealized the situation which has historically 
presented itself, instead of realizing that ideal in the present historical 
moment. Similarly, it overlooks the immanentist dimension of the 
universal in conflating the universal with the universalizable. Finally, in 
the background of this position hovers the world-view of the Enlighten¬ 
ment which hoped to know all through reason; that is, by the objectificar 
tion of what was to be known. It is true that 'Husserl-Heidegger- 
Merleau-Ponty broadly fall within the ambit of the phenomenological 
movement which wishes to replace Occam’s austere razor with the 
thick brush of phenomenology but it is difficult to avoid the impression 
that they have grasped it in a somewhat imperialistic way, as a 
celebration of European philosophical triumphalism. Is it unfair to 
suggest that they might have merely inherited the tide without the 
manor, the conceit without the content, Alexander’s mantle without his 
empire? 23 

I am not saying that their claims are not sophisticated from a 
European point of view; only that they do not seem mature from an 
Indian point of view. Just as we can distinguish between the territory of 
India and the ideology of Indianness and recognize that while one may 
be tied to other it is not bound to it, one may wish to distinguish between 
what is European and what is modem. Will they? Have the Japanese 
been arguing in vain that they have ‘modernized’, not Westernized? 

These responses pertain to one set of remarks by Professor Murty. 
In another set he offered a different perspective; not so much on India 
in relation to the world but on India as a world in itself. He remarked: 
“.. .before there was a ‘Bharat’ or a conception of it, were there not 
Paiicala, Kosala, Kalinga, Dravida, etc., and did the peoples of these 
realms not in any way understand themselves and others? . . .e.g., 
Greek, Roman, French, German and such identities only preceded the. 
rise of European identity; yet presumably each of them understood 
themselves and others.” 24 

It is clear that certain modes of behaviour, religious practices etc. 
are associated with different regions of India. 25 In fact the differences 
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.among the peoples in different parts of India, according to Abbe 
Dubois, exceeded those among, say, the French and the English. He 
writes: . .a careful observer would see less resemblance between a 
Tamil and a Canarese, between a Telegu and a Mahratta, than 
between a Frenchman and an Englishman, an Italian and a German”. 26 

However, ever since the establishment of a pan-Hindu identity, as 
the “geography of Aryan colonisation extended gradually to the whole 
of the Indo-Gangetic valley and new kingdoms—Kuru-Panchalas 
(Delhi-Meerut area), Kosala (Oudh), Kasi (Banaras) and Videha 
(north Bihar) and beyondto embrace the whole country, theidentity 
of the concept of Bharata was clearly established. As K. M. Panikkar 
perceptively observes: 

It is necessary therefore to emphasise that India as a concept 
comes into existence only with the development of Hindu civilisation. 

This does not, however, mean that India has no history before it. 

What it does mean is that the unity of India is a conscious achieve¬ 
ment of Hinduism after the great Aryo-Dravidian synthesis has taken 
place. Before that time, civilised communities existed in India in 
different and perhaps in isolated areas; the people who created the 
Indus Valley Civilisation, the Aryans in Panchanad and later in the 
Gangetic Valley, and the communities in the South. The creation of 
one civilisation and social structure out of the varied elements of 
India’s population and its establishment over the whole of the land 
was the supreme achievement of the early Hindus. 28 

This is confirmed by the fact that the word arya, if it had any racial 
connotation, soon loses it. G. C. Pande points out that “although the 
distinction between Indians and foreigners was clearly recognized 
from ancient times by Indians as well as foreigners, the basis of this 
distinction was not ethnic awareness but rather the distinctive charac¬ 
ter of the Indian ethos.” 29 After noting that the ancient commentators 
do not see any ethnic sense in the words dry a or ddsahe goes on to say: 

In later times, Arya clearly came to mean noble. Arya was now 
contrasted with mleccha and the sense was of a contrast between the 
cultured and the barbarian.” 30 He characterises this social transfor¬ 
mation of India as the replacement of Tnbe and Clan by Varna and Jdti 
as Social Constituents and concludes: “Belonging or not belonging to the 
Varna system distinguishes the Indian from the foreigner in ancient 
times. In fact, the assimilation of invading foreigners like the Greeks ^ 
was accompanied by assigning to them a place in the Jati system.” 31 '$ 
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It is clear the concept of Bharatiyata or Indianness was accepted 
culturally by the various people such as the Kalingas, Dravidas, etc. It 
is not possible to identify their pre-Indian self-understanding within 
the confines of this paper, although scholarly excavation might enable 
one to do so. The striking fact is that a Bharata identity is in place very 
early. It is even more striking that the allied concept of Bharatiyata or 
Indianness is equally in place in its uniquely universal dimension— 
inasmuch it is already accepted by Indian thinkers that mlecchas can 
attain moksa. “Raising the question whether God-realisation, 
brahmaprdph, is limited to Vedic seers, Vatsyayana, commenting on 
Nyaya Sutra, says that it is found among the Aryans and the non-Aryans, 
rsi-drya-mlecchandm samanam laksanam. ” 32 Any lingering doubts are set 
aside by Alblruni: 

Hindus differ among themselves as to which of these castes is 
capable of attaining to liberation; for, according to some, only the 
Brahmana and Kshatriya are capable of it, since the others cannot 
learn the Veda, whilst according to the Hindu philosophers, libera¬ 
tion is common to all castes and to the whole human race, if their 
intention of obtaining it is perfect. This view is based on the saying 
ofVyasa: “Learn to know the twenty-five things thoroughly. Then you 
may follow whatever religion you like; you will no doubt be liberated.” 
This view is also based on die fact th at Vasudeva was a descendant 
of a Sudra family, and also on the following saying of his, which he 
addressed to Aijuna: “God distributes recompense without injus¬ 
tice and without partiality. He reckons the good as bad if people in 
doing goodforget him; he reckons the bad as good if people in doing 
bad remember him and do not forget him, whether those people be 
Vaisya or Sudra or women. How much more will this be the case 
when they are Brahmana or Kshatriya.” 33 

It is time now to turn to yet another set of questions raised by 
Professor Murty, namely, “the literature that preceded the impact of 
Europe on India: does it show that Indians never tried to understand 
themselves and non-Indians in any way? Did the Indian bhikshus who 
went to Central Asia, South-east Asia, Tibet, China and Japan, lived 
and taught there and translated books from Sanskrit into those 
languages, lack understanding of themselves and of those amidst 
whom they lived? If they had, what was the nature of it, and if they 
lacked, how come?” 34 . 
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If we view this question in terms of the glacial movement of that 
culture which traces itself to the Vedas, it is clear that just as the 
Paiicalas etc. represent a phase of it prior to its extension to what we 
called Bharata, the movement beyond Bharat a is a part of the same 
continuum. Sage Agastya spread what we now call Hindu culture in 
Tamilnadu by first learning Tamil 35 in the pre-Bharata phase and 
Buddhist monks did the same when they went to China andjapan in the 
post-Bftarata phase by learning Chinese and Japanese. The Indian 
self-understanding in this respect is already manifest in its dealing 
with the Greeks, both in Greece and in India. Two incidents suggest 
that such was the case. Eusebius tells us that: 

Aristoxenus, the musician, tells the following story about the Indi¬ 
ans. One of these men met Socrates at Athens, and asked him what 
was the scope of his philosophy. ‘An enquiry into human phenom¬ 
enon’, replied Socrates. At this the Indian burst out laughing. ‘How 
can a man enquire into human phenomena’, he claimed, ‘when he is 
ignorant of divine ones?’ 36 

In the other case Alexander ordered Dandamis, a Hindu asetic, to 
appear before him under pain of death. We relinquish the rest of the 
narrative to the Greek source: 

Dandamis, with a complacent smile, heard him to the end, but did 
not so much as lift up his head from his couch of leaves, and 
while still retaining his recumbent attitude returned his scornful 
answer:—“God, the supreme king, is never the author of insolent 
wrong, but is the creator of light, of peace, oflife, ofwater, ofthe body 
of man, and of souls, and these he receives when death sets them 
free, being in no way subject to evil desire. He alone is the god of my 
homage, who abhors slaughter and instigates no wars. ButAlexander 
is not God, since he must taste of death. Know this, however, that 
what Alexander offers me, and the gifts he promises, are all things 
to me utterly useless; but the things which I prize, and find of real use 
and worth, are these leaves which are my house, these blooming 
plants which supply me with dainty food, and the water which is my 
drink. Should Alexander cut off my head, he cannot also destroy my 
soul. My head alone, now silent, will remain, but the soul will go away 
to its Master, leaving the body like a tom garment upon the earth, 
whence also it was taken. I then, becoming spirit, shall ascend to my 
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God, who enclosed us in flesh, and left us upon the earth to prove 
whether when here below we shall live obedient to his ordinances, 
and who also will require of us, when we depart hence to his 
presence, an account of our life, since he is judge of all proud wrong¬ 
doing, for the groans of the oppressed become the punishments of 
the oppressors. 

Let Alexander, then, terrify with these threats those who wish for 
gold and for wealth, and who dread death, for against us these 
weapons are both alike powerless, since the bragmanes neither love 
gold nor fear death. Go, then, and tell Alexander this: ‘Dandamis 
has no need of aught that is yours, and therefore will not go to you, 
but if you want anything from Dandamis come you to him ’ 

Alexander, on receiving from Onesicritus a report of the interview, 
felt a stronger desire than ever to see Dandamis, who, though old and 
naked, was the only antagonist in whom he, the conqueror of many 
nations, had found more than his match. 37 

The significance of this account, anticipatory of Gandhian resis¬ 
tance to the British, in our context is obvious. As R. C. Majumdar points 
out: 

It may be noted that this episode, which is mentioned, either briefly 
or at length, by several Greek writers, embodies the pith of die 
spiritual teachings of India, and emphasizes the characteristic 
differences between early Greek and Indian philosophic thoughts 38 

The last set of questions posed by Professor Murty may now be 
addressed. He raised the issue as follows: "If Indians previously did 
not develop-a self-understanding have they, after the Western impact, 
begun to understand themselves and others? Is this capable of being 
proved?” 39 

I think it can be asserted with reasonable confidence that Indians 
have certainly begun to develop an almost painful self-understanding 
after the Western impact, an understanding of both the self and the 
other which plumbs unforeseen depths and reaches surprising heights 
in the life and thought of Mahatma Gandhi, remaining, all the while, 
qumtessentially Indian. Many Western scholars would claim that this 
understanding started developing only after the Western impact. Be 
that as it may, traces of such a self-understanding are present in 
Rammohun Roy (1772/1774-1883). In the following passage Roy 
shows a definite Hindu self-understanding: 
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We have been subjected to such insults for about nine centuries, and 
the cause of such degradation has been our excess in civilization 
and abstinence from the slaughter even of animals; as well as our 
division into castes, which has been the source of want of unity 
among us. 

It seems almost natural that when one nation succeeds in conquer¬ 
ing another, the former, though their religion may be quite ridiculous, 
laugh at and despise the religion and manners of those that are fallen 
into their power. For example, Mussalmans, upon their conquest of 
India, proved highly inimical to the religious exercises of Hindoos. 
When the generals of Chungezkh an, who denied God and were like wild 
beasts in their manners, invaded the western part of Hindoostan, they 
universally mocked at the profession of God and of futurity expressed 
to them by the natives of India. The savages of Arracan, on their 
invasion of the eastern part of Bengal, always attempted to degrade the 
religion of Hindoos. In ancient days, the Greeks and the Romans, who 
were gross idolaters and immoral in their lives, used to laugh at the 
religion and conduct of their Jewish subjects, a sect who were devoted 
to the belief of one God. It is therefore not uncommon if the English 
missionaries, who are of the conquerors of this country, revile and 
mock at the religion of its natives. 40 

In his brief sketch of the history of India one notices the germ of an 
Indian nationalism, as when he makes the following remark: “At 
present, all the southern and eastern, as well as several of the western 
provinces of the empire, have gradually fallen into the possession of 
the English. The army they employed chiefly consisted of the natives 
of India, a country into which the notion of patriotism has never made 
its way ” 41 

In the same account one observes an emerging understanding of the 
outside world as well. In attributing the fall of India to foreign invasions 
on account of internal dissension, he cites the examples of Persia and 
England, He writes: 

Compare the feeble state of Persia when ruled by several inde¬ 
pendent princes, with the formidable powers the enjoyed when 
consolidated under the empire of the Sufis. 

Direct your attention to a still nearer country, I mean England’ 
and compare the consequences formerly arising from her divided 
resources, with her present state of elevation under the subsisting 
union. 42 
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By the time we come to Swami Vivekanandain the U.S A., we realize 
that for two years he never spoke of Ramakrsna, that in the West, he 
spoke of no personal teacher, he gave the message of no limited sect. 
“The religious ideas of the Hindus’ were his theme at Chicago; and 
similarly, thereafter, it was those elements which were common to, 
and characteristic of, orthodox Hinduism in all its parts, that formed 
the burden of his teaching. Thus for the first time in history Hinduism 
itself formed the subject of the generalisation of a Hindu mind of the 
highest order.” 43 

For the first time? This is the point at issue, just as Swami 
Vivekananda’s own view that he was the first Hindu missionary. 
“Reference [may be] made.. .to an observation of Swami Vivekananda 
to the effect that no missionary had gone out of India before him to 
propagate the Hindu doctrines and dogmas. This can only be attributed 
to our ignorance of our past. There can be hardly any doubt that the 
propagation of Brahmanical religion which predominated in Cambodia, 
Java, Bali and Borneo was the work of Hindu missionaries who went 
from India. There are many local traditions to this effect, but we have 
more authentic evidence. The following account of Tuen-Siun, a small 
State subject to Cambodia, is given by an Indian who actually visited 
the region: 

It contains five hundred Hu (probably of mercantile caste) families 
of India, two hundred Fo-tu (probably Buddhists), and more than a 
thousand Brahmans of India. The people of Tuen-Siun follow their 
religion and give them their daughters in marriage, as most of these 
Brahmans settle in the country and do not go away. Day and night 
they read sacred scriptures and make offerings of white vases, 
perfumes and flowers to the gods. 44 

Similarly the long lists of Buddhist monks from India preserved in 
China again confirm “that Indian monks did in China the same kind of 
work—though on a far more massive scale—as Swami Vivekananda 
did in the West fifteen hundred years later.” 45 

That however is not the main point. The main point is that whereas 
the Western expansion has been both territorial and political, the 
Indian expansion was territorial but nofpolitical. In this respect it was 
unique when it is compared to the expansion of Rome, or China or the 
Modern West. The acculturated territories did not owe political 
a llegiance to the mother country. One has to be careful here. Th ere was 
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a concept of political space coinciding with cultural expansion but not 
that of a unicephalous political space. Like so many other dimensions 
of this culture, political power too was polycephalous. In other words, 
new Aryamzed kings performed asvamedhas in their own territories, 
instead of a central emperor performing asvamedha over the whole 
newly acculturated territory. In this respect modem India is unique. For 
the first time in the history of Hinduism of over five thousand years, 
95% of the “Hindus” of the world are living under one central authority, 
for even such centralization as was achieved earlier tended to be 
nominal. Indians in this respectlacked a univocal political understand¬ 
ing and in this respect they are beginning to understand themselves and 
others in a new way, alas in a way which both they and the world might 
come to regret if it is achieved at the cost of that other uniquely Indian 
dimension of universalism. For the danger is that it might be lost, or 
at least eclipsed, just when the world seems to need it. 

VI 

What then is Bharata and what is Bharatiyata? Bharata as a geographi¬ 
cal designation is a variable, although coinciding historically today 
with what we otherwise call India. Bharatiyata is stable in comparison 
to Bharata which is more variable. A distinguishing feature of Bharata 
in any form is plurality, be it religious, social or political. 

Many Indians and Westerners seem to agree on this point, if not the 
way we may have phrased it. The French savant Louis Renou remarks: 
“Hinduism, however—-except perhaps m certain Tantric systems—is 
not esotenc. By the very fact that there is possibility of choice among 
diverse paths and various techniques, Truth is for Hinduism an 
indivisible treasure, spiritual immediacy is widely distributed, the 
mystic path is open to everyone. In its purest forms, this religion 
becomes a type of wisdom, that wisdom which impressed the ancient 
Greeks when they visited India and which could be of some fruitfulness 
again for our blase cultures. It is as wisdom that we should like to 
define Hinduism rather than by the equivocal term spirituality.” 46 

The Indian diplomat Apa Pant points out wherein expectations of 
the world regarding China and India differ. He writes: 

.. India functions not only in the field of material development but 
also in a spiritual dimension and towards a quality of life to which 
humanity vaguely but ardendy aspires. China has been accepted as 
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iThis paper attempts to ’foods' oh 1 Indian ideas cohcemihg huriiiari 
equality anti dignify and the attitude of accepting the Validity and 
CddStistleftce of a Variety of religious faiths 1 'and'worship, and the 
extent to which they could be utilised to ’consolidate a democratic 
plural Society ih India. Before I try to Respond to this large and 
difficult'’ siibjeCt, let me 1 raise a general issue that in my mind 
Serves as preparation. > 

i <j <1 1 s \ . i 1 < »! ' 1 1 

1 ' ’ INDIA n S"hJDIES AND THE STUDY OF RELIGION 

f i'i j if.’ 'i o’r i 1 i ,! .» , s «*! 1 i 

This specificdlfy raised the qiidstibn as to whether religion should 
be ’ ^studied in’ its" oytii ; tlerinS^as' ! it!s 1 bWh field—in a secular 
dcadfeni'c ‘ehrirbtiineht. '^ublic nistitutidhsdri India, &s in my own 
cdhhtry ; 1 have ! 1 bided Vefy caiitibu& 'on this pdiht.brid in 1 both placed 
though in different ways, the issue remain's 5 the fdCus of conoid 1 
drable ' ddbatd ! 1 Ydt' : at 1 tne' liiilve'fsify level, 'ffierfcHs a dear dnd 
marked divdrgfehlcfe betWebri tM l tWo Cotuifnes/In the United States 
thef^ are f WantMrtdfeds of deparirtefd' l of Religion 1 tor 'Religious 
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was a very sensitive topic at the time the Republic of India was 
fashioning its university system, and the British model that it 
mainly inherited had not yet managed to make the Gopemican 
jump from faculties of divinity primarily dedicated to teaching 
about Christianity, to faculties of religion in which the basic 
syllabus (the introductory course, in American parlance) was 
devoted to the even-handed, comparative study of a number of 
religious traditions, from as many perspectives as proved helpful. 
Yet the result is strange. Here you have the nation that is in many 
ways the world’s most religiously sophisticated country—and 
scarcely a single scholar at the university level who identifies 
herself or himself by discipline as a student of religion. In the 
field of religion, India Studies as pursued in India itself would 
have something very important to give to the world (not to mention 
India itself), but as yet they have little opportunity to do so. True, 
there have been very astute evaluations of religion on the part of 
Indian historians, sociologists, psychologists, and anthropologists, 
but there seems no place in most Indian universities where such 
studies from different disciplinary perspectives can come to focus; 
and no place for the comparative study of religion itself. 

I realize that there are deep problems associated with the 
concept “religion" as is used in European languages (the word 
translates only awkwardly into any Indian language I know 2 ). So 
I would hope that if the field were made a part of Indian curricula, 
we could avoid a new reification. (This danger, at least, is largely 
obviated in the present system, where silence reigns.) Indeed, 
Indian scholars would help unreify “religion” as it is studied in 
the West, by pointing regularly to the inadequacies of the 
concept—and I believe they would find droves of scholars out there 
waiting to listen to them. 

For twenty years now, the basic paradigm for studying religion 
in America has been strictly comparative, rather than confes¬ 
sional. The increasing pluralism of our own society will make it 
ever more so. In American higher education, many students with 
a particular interest in India decide to base themselves in 
departments of religion. The idea that India’s culture is extraor¬ 
dinarily or essentially religious may be the result of an unfortunate 
type-casting by Euro-Americans (one that in some ways goes as 
far back as the Greeks ); 8 but there is enough truth in the stereotype 
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that it deserves, at the very least, to be corrected by scholars 
from India itself. 

This task is too important to leave to amateurs and foreigners, 
Marx, Freud, and perhaps even Nehru may have expected (indeed, 
wished) that in time religion would wither and die, but every 
indication we have from their generation to ours is that it is a 
permanent feature of human life—always changing in its forms, 
but persistent as a phenomenon. We need people in every educated 
culture who are trying to understand it. And who knows? There 
might even be some practical benefit. 

There are signs that this need for serious, impartial education 
and scholarship about religion is being strongly felt in India today. 
Religiously, we live in difficult times, and it is to the credit of 
many Indian academics that they have chosen not to hide their 
heads in the sand, even if their own disciplinary training did not 
force them to engage the study of religion. In this connection I 
might particularly mention the well-known series called ‘Tracts 
for the Times”, edited by Neeladri Bhattacharya with help from 
S. Gopal and Romila Thapar, which began to appear in 1994. The 
first volume, Khaki Shorts and Saffron Flags, is an attempt to provide 
a primer in the history of organizations connected with the drive 
to destroy the so-called Babri Masjid, and its subtitle identifies 
it clearly as “a critique of the Hindu right”. Given the scholarly 
world in which the series was born, this comes as no surprise. 

But the third volume, perhaps, does. This is Rustom Bharucha's 
sensitive essay, The Question of Faith, in which his purpose is 
twofold. On the one hand, Bharucha wishes to make religion 
intelligible to its “cultured despisers”, as the Protestant theologian 
Friedrich Schleiermarcher called them when he faced a similar 
task in the Berlin of 1799. 4 In this regard, Bharucha especially 
hopes to break down Marxist stereotypes, although he has strong 
loyalties to Marxist forms of thought. On the other hand, Bharucha 
tries to move toward a language and research agenda that hold 
the promise of making religion intelligible, not just to the “cultured 
despisers” but to anyone; and this he does by emphasizing the 
complexity of religious experience, particularly through what he 
calls “the ambivalences of faith”. In concluding the book, he says, 

...[I]t is heartening to acknowledge the increased scholarly and 
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as Kabir, Guru Nanak, and Chaitanya It has long been a conviction 
of many important Indian scholars that, as the great Sanskritist 
V. Raghavan put it thirty years ago, bhakti is the “democratic 
doctrine which consolidates all people without distinction .of c^st.e, 
community, nationality, ©r sex .” 7 Or at least bhakti contains the 
resources for articulating and enacting such a view. Yet there is 
also the opposing catnip: scholars who either deny that there ever 
was a genuinely antirauthoritarian urge in bhakti, or who say ,that 
it, was always/ subverted -in,practice . 8 .11 

• In what follows,' I wall try, to see what light is shed on this 
debate by current international scholarship .on such luminaries as 
Kabir, Nanak, and flbaitanyau ;What do i we.. nQ]v see it takes to 
“get .at’’- the vision; of this cohort *of ,bhakti saints? And what does 
this jnean<fotlthe view that bhakti, supports, the ideals, of democracy 
and toleradce? As we .move! forward, I ,Will fee trying-to disentangle 
the 1 question, of/whether bhakti As ■ intrinsically -egalitarian front.the 
issue, of its> being representative r that is* broadly .popular, 
racy” can fmean both ithings.- but ithossei .two- are; not > the } game,, 
it. Current work-sdggeststhat We shouldfopfe atrat leas^jtlnree^n^? 
ofi study cd See*‘kow suchi .questions could >be answered jimrelation 
totthe 6 Autei,“greats”!-of Notth.-fodiaijrd! .,n j ,u<*i i>,,. r n.'V/ 

(* I *1 K)£J Mfll S * ^(Sfivll il , !i,< 1 ' ' / / I ) t -i )J >,» I j)j) u 1 

1 . Textual ftmdtfS Stnctlyi ^peaking, editions, and translations) of 
the fiftctendr-tei'SeWenteenth-century bhakti “greats”*-,^ , 
w > 2 - Biograpfacahm ihagiograpMcal studies: the lives; of ,f&ppetr 
nnu’A saintsrin.irelatii^nrto■ the.poetty, .attributed to. j them;- and M , 

■ 1% } StudiesrQf imfeMmtmtal, >socml, 3 i^wl 0 pex$<mnw<%k th&^rpr 
tKir./imunitoeOiiiif'Wteh/ bbakii . is liemfeedded,! s arid- > tfrefr, jrplsft of 
uP ^-i©peiration-/«iejxplicit or othe^se^-id »mi. *?d» md 
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heroes• r and,.heroines iofl Notthnfedi^j^ir^ ^ ,<m§ ^afrucha 
mentdon&ifirstf land lone who 1 has figurod jasdmp^Prtantly.a? .any.^ 
hebeatri rhetoric..in Iodia-iWe 1 willc^lsdiogc^sion^ r po^s t# 
^thcr j bhakti fsainfcfy in- particular AUsatoi but wdf freinodiw 

to survey the field. So, then: if one looks closely, who is this Kabir 
upon whom Bharucha calls*br n , n , .»«; od no* .an iibrm'l 

For many yeans ith^eltha^ibe^a,^sj&ong r 4 e$ir£ut<t enftstf^the 
authoritative voice—and*. 1 indeed^M-he ^uthootatfre per&ona—of 
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Kabir in the cause of Hindu-Muslim reconciliation. This, after all, 
is the saint whose bodily remains are said to have been fought 
over by Hindus and Muslims, only to reveal themselves as a heap 
of flowers accessible to both. 9 According to one version of the 
story, it was the existence of his single, transubstantiated pile that 
showed the futility of sectarian, communitarian claims to possess¬ 
ing the truth about God, here symbolized by the saint himself. 
According to another version, there were actually two piles of 
flowers, and a voice from heaven (Kabir’s own?) which told the 
two warring communities to deal with the flowers after their own 
customs—burial for Muslims, cremation for Hindus. Thus, the two 
practices are set parallel and equally trivialized: both ranked as 
clearly secondary in value to the veneration they symbolize. 

As a sequel to this second version of the story of Kabir’s death, 
two parallel shrines—a Muslim mausoleum and a Hindu temple— 
have now been erected on the supposed spot of Kabir’s death in 
Magahar, near Gorakhpur. 10 This was further to render him, as 
the subtitle of a recent work in English put it, “the apostle of Hindu- 
Muslim unity”. 11 And the subtitle of his comic-book in the Amar 
Chitra Katha series does the same, dubbing Kabir “The Mystic 
Who Tripd to Bring the Hindus and the Muslims Together.” Inside, 
in the English version, we read that “It pained the good man to 
see religion, caste and creed keeping people apart”, so he prayed, 
“God, give me the strength of break the barriers of hate between 
men.” 12 Indeed, Amar Chitra Katha seems to have invented a new 
poem to underscore the point. Five exemplary poems of Kabir 
appear on the inside cover. Four translated poems that appear 
in the Hindi version and can be found in various editions of Kabir, 
but the fifth—the clincher—appears to be a new amalgam: “In 
the beginning, there was no Turk, nor Hindi—no race, nor caste.” 13 

One can certainly find lines such as these in the Kabir corpus 
as it has come down to the present day, but what is striking about 
poems that have the best textual pedigree is that they show Kabir 
as playing a peacemaker’s role in only the most backhanded 
sense. To the contrary, his style is often downright confrontational: 

Pundit, how can you be so dumb? 

You’re going to drown, along with all your kin, 
unless you start speaking of Ram. 
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Hey Qazi. 

What’s that book you’re preaching from? 

And reading, reading—how many days? 

Still you haven’t mastered one word. 14 

Writers such as Hedayetullah try to take the edge off this by 
balancing such passages with others in which Kabir seems to take 
a more conciliatory line—the verse, for example, that says: 

Kabir is a child of Rama and Allah, 
and accepted all gurus and pirs. 18 

Actually, there is some difficulty with this translation, with its 
pronouncedly ecumenical ring. Hedayetullah is working from the 
version found in the standard edition of the Guru Granth Saheb, 
but P.N. Tivari’s critical edition favours a crucial alternate reading 
as being stronger. This produces the following meaning, as in the 
translation by Charlotte Vaudeville: 

Kabir is the child of Allah-Ram\ 

He is my Guru and my Pir. 16 

This is much more in the spirit of a poem overwhelmingly 
occupied with pillorying the beliefs and practices of Brahmins and 
Qazis and their followers, in which the poet shucks off everything 
but the direct witness of his own heart. Sometimes Hedayetullah 
concedes this, saying that Kabir "rejected the usefulness of the 
scriptures of both religions, precisely because they were misused 
and misrepresented by the so-called guardians of both religions, 
the Brahmins and the Mullahs.” 17 But he goes on to say that Kabir 
also has a conciliatory side : “Otherwise, there is evidence to show 
that Kabir regarded the essential validity and truth of religious 
scriptures.” 18 I can find no evidence for this sort of claim. 

From what I have said so far, it must be evident that to my 
mind it is essential to bring to bear the work of textual criticism 
if one wants to claim that a position was adopted or an orientation 
held by a major figure in the past. Recent thinking of the 
deconstructionist variety has challenged textual work that might 
be construed as trying so discover the ipsissima verba (“exact 
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words") of a figure such as Kabir. And it is also possibLefo .anfive 
at the same conclusion from -other points of djeparturO//as do 
critics who emphasize the importance of an. audience’^ reception 
of a text in determinihg the nature of the text dtSselC E&r- ; a poet 
whose words were originally remembered orally, insofar as we can 
tell, ,p .hhiils is particularly important!-to keep!in mind. . , ,,nt! 

Yet’I think it 'is verf mistaken do believe that jeve^yi saying 
attributed to a figure such as Kabir has the same status as'©very 
other Two of the most important discoveries of recent textual 
labours in the bhakti vineylard have been .that different recensions 
of a given poet often display different personalities, arid;that in 
traditions of transmission where the oral element is fundamental, 
the age of a poem cah be quite a good predictor of the..range 
of istyhstnp.aridi conceptual possibilities it-may) contain. In othejf 
#ords, 'poets ? 1 personalities change I aver time>and 1 from- region* to 
regiom The traditknas- associated .tvith theni develop and> briddould 
sdy,! drift as > commentators and perfoxrqers> focus on oqp. set of 
poems rather than another, and -amend (doubtless -for the most 
part unconsciously) as they go . 20 This leads to the composition 
of more poems attributed to the sdrne pbethVdth the .effect,that 
the overall personality of the pdet in -question steadily evolves. 
Often it evolves rather differently from one community of trans- 
n^dssioiDitoian©th©Fi»tj j t 1 *> cii '1 m< > >d r- . . . is 


i^iRecenttfstjddies'have'.sij^geisteidi'that .sla r thie cas^ \ of • -Kabir, jail 
this! happerihd ehrly .on.' There are three quite distinct manuscript 
ref etisimis, idach reflecting >his veneratioh in a separate eomiritmitgi 
od lift* a -setiotf-nelatbd: comtnunities, ■ The earliest extant manu? 
Scripts t are those I of <the Sikh t Gum . Qrcmth - - Sahib <T : 603/4) . 21 The 
next ?; earliest ^produced in! the Dadd. Panth> of'Rajasthan: !the 

S&twan]gi£ bf iRajjabt and Gopaldhs (probably composed quite warily 
in the seventeenth 5 centnafrry,‘ but manuscripts survivie from) >1/7)14 arid 
1 <724 J Respectively 2 ^) 1 and* lhj& Pchicvani that 'achieve^ lituargicri.1 ush 
(1636,uI663p lh58, -etb.)^ The third .oldest ;recensiohj belonging 
tro^the Kabiuiftoth, commands no? maniiscript ieririierfchaiiul805, 
but* imporltant 1 '‘scholars/’have argued from intOrnal.evidenoej -that 
itibeijdatediatrddastiftO'fhe.tame, of tpe P&nc&ani, ifinotubefore.?? 
T6! a* Extent, J’dicft of j these recensiohs; presents vuis fedtH 

a 1 different Kabiru ’UX'ji *i'/< j-s >llj.ar> vt'mj.v t "uo ■* >irrj5 , if Y b 


* -»'Not' surprisingly, > the j Kabir. * of; Sthe^ G^im t Grwiih rStihxh) is a 
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“householder-jsaiiit”,. ,tD. -use the, term coined by,, Karine; Schemer 
in her study “Kabir in the ; Gunn Grqnth Sahibi ; An Exploratory 
Essay”. 2 - Mbre than the i Kabir of the< I)adu,JPainth,!- this Kabir 
emphasizes the importance of keeping company with good people' 
satsang, the Justice of fearing the consequences -of sin, as death 
approaches ,i and so forth, ’The Dadupanthi Kabir, ,by contrasty us 
more 1 mystical, dwelling cm the difficulty, .of the way of faith, and 
speaking of the true teacher (santguru), m ways that make it dear 
he- exceeds the limitations of any human embodiment- There is 
much about the virtue of asceticism, too, and not a few broadsides 
against women. 26 y • • .* ! , . - . , tJ , 

As few-the Kabir of the Kabir- Panth—headquartered at banaras 
but with .related. Organizations -located at various places throughout 
the north-east .(especially Bihar and Chattisgarh^-— this isLu-hgupe 
whbistands strikingly apart frona the bhakti orientation of the,/Kabir 
wetneet :in western India, whether ;,the - Punjab or RajasthanwHo' 
is . more- caqstic and '^self-confident (very, little .viraha •ovrvm&ya 
here); and by contrast-to the other two, he is no worshipper,.of 
Kuishna,-whose- name, only, once ^appears m.the BijakV In, the 
climate) of present-day discussions of Kabir, this perhaps,causes 
no amazement,-febt in I??; per-cent of Kabir, pads recorded >m .the 
Gum Granth Sahib and-in lb per cent of those, that appear in-the 
Bemcv&m, the--poet-/addresses, himself to Krishna or, has* other 
occasion s to-1 mention, ihiim Is Kabir-a Vaisnava, of-.all things?,- 
There are further complications,,as well. While,-the. rammnx 
sections fthte PMncmnu and 'Bijyk agree with - one -another to a 
surprisingly high; degree .wthey hold-h® percent of-their, ravmmA 
ini common!—r* - that, number! begins; itosidwindle< when? one*>moves 
tos.the pads,and especially. the ; dpfms (or rfakhifa “witnessesLijas 
they are called in itheMfiflj afy isaiokM -t? Tfivimthei Gum 

Grtmth Sahib) * dheneorjelatian, bsmzeniibeyJPmfflmi andfdft} 
Bijak is \very, meager! rsomewhere betw^en 3 J; per icent^and ^ pen 
cent, depending! ,&n how? youi icount, 2 !, -Gonsid^ringi .that- this> genre 
is! probaMy - the j most * frequently, qi^ated.ba icurrenti appeals fcOrRabir,* 
this ,t& a-facts sworth- pondering. r And<to, make mattersiworse^, tta 
i* tbecgenrenwhenenthg f name>of the-spoeUeas^ frequendy.-^ppears 
imthe.poemiitself,^ (QnfeAh&sAthn fouling thatuthisrwas th^-pla^ei 
when# it.washeaSiest { fonmew poemSdOi^ei^ alongside^old one$» 
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of room for various kinds of slippage when one performs the 
seemingly simple act of quoting Kabir. 

Fortunately, however, it does not end at that. Linda Hess 
believes she can move forward in a search for the “real” Kabir 
(wisely, she does not use the term herself) by giving special 
attention to the Bijak, despite the late date of its manuscripts, 
since in its narrower focus “it contains what is universal and 
typical, what is present, even dominant, in all three collections.” 31 
This is what Charlotte Vaudeville has called Kabir’s “extraordinary 
independence of character”. 32 Hess believes, furthermore, that 
we can be pretty, confident in discounting the Krishnaite and 
generally Vaisnava component in the western Kabir because it is 
so easy to understand how that dimension might have been “sung” 
into Kabir poems as they travelled westward from what all 
traditions and much internal evidence confirm must have been his 
home: the Banaras region. She shows that mentions of Krishna 
occur overwhelmingly in a pad’s first or last line — precisely the 
“packaging” verses where you would expect it — and that they 
sometimes fit awkwardly with the language and message of the 
rest of the poem. 33 This moves us back to a poet who 
unselfconsciously designates the principle of ultimate reality by 
terms such as Hari, Satguru, or, very often, Ram. 34 Yet it is 
important to remember that early on, in two rather different 
western traditions, he was understood in some way as a Krishna 
bhakta, whatever else he was. 

This moves us naturally enough into the realm of hagiography, 
for we recall how from earliest times onward Kabir was understood 
to have come by his Vaisnavism. He is said to have sought 
initiation from the great teacher Ramananda, who is in turn 
associated with the lineage of Ramanuja. The story goes that Kabir 
tricked Ramanuja into shouting the name of Ram while Kabir 
touched his foot, thus imparting to Kabir an initiatory mantra in 
more or less the proper ritual circumstances. Kabir lay down on 
the steps of one of the Banaras ghats where the great teacher would 
not see him in the early morning darkness — and the rest is, 
so to speak, history. It’s a great story, first attested in 1712 in 
Priyadas’s commentary on the Bhaktamal of Nabhadas; and one 
of the two earliest hagiographical collections relevant to Kabir, 
the Kabir-parcai of Anantadas, which dates to about 1600, accepts 
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that Kabir revered Ramananda as his guru. Vet Nabhadas is silent 
on all this, and more important still, there is nothing internal to 
the poetry of Kabir to confirm it — not a single mention of 
Ramananda’s name. 

David Lorenzen, the most recent serious Western student of 
these matters, thinks the tie between Kabir and Ramananda was 
a real one, but in my view, especially given certain problems with 
dating, the story of their liaison is all too neat a way for a particular 
kind of Brahmin liberal theology to incorporate (and perhaps co¬ 
opt) the charisma of Kabir. 35 The well-known story of his early 
infancy — that he was abandoned by Hindu parents and adopted 
by Muslims — reveals the same desire. Faced with a poet whose 
name clearly identifies him as Muslim, and the contents of whose 
poetry sometimes confirm that he was a weaver (julaha ), probably 
a Muslim one, the upper-caste Vaisnava tradition reinvented the 
earliest days of his life. Just as they awarded the chamar Ravidas 
a former life as a Brahmin, so they supplied Kabir with a new 
and (from their point of view) purer infancy — something that 
could justify his later eminence in their eyes. 

It is astonishing the power that these stories have — they are 
told and retold again — unless one remembers that in religious 
traditions the world over, the narrative mode has at least as much 
force as the explicitly didactic. These tales have remained 
remarkably immune to critical analysis, 36 since to take them away 
would hold out the danger of leaving nothing in its place. We cannot 
live without stories. Hence a sophisticated critic like Hazari- 
prasad Dwivedi uses the Ramananda connection to graft the 
Vaisnava Kabir onto his yogic, Kabir Panthi counterpart. Hazari- 
prasad postulates a case of before and after, with Kabir learning 
his Vaisnava bhakti from Ramananda. 37 

Muhammad Hedayetullah takes this a step further, in the 
service of his rather different aims. He argues that the kind of 
bhakti Ramananda was carrying to Banaras from his native South 
was already so informed by Islam, thanks to Sufi influences first 
felt on the southern shores of the Arabian Sea, that to be a 
Vaisnava of Ramananda’s type was to be, in effect, a kind of 
Muslim. Then he adds in the old story of how Kabir was also a 
pupil of Sheikh Taqi and presents Kabir as the architect of not 
one but two great fusions of Hinduism and Islam — first in 
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as a new kind of meta-hagiography. Whenever we speak of Mira, 
we must do so in a way that makes it clear we know we are just 
using shorthand for one or another “Mira tradition”: our sources 
cannot support more. In this regard, it is the great merit of Parita 
Mukta’s sociological work on the performance and veneration of 
Mira by lower-caste communities in present-day Saurashtra and 
western Rajasthan to have shown how markedly their Mira differs 
from the one projected in, say, Parasuram Chaturvedi’s widely 
used edition. 41 

At a certain level it cannot be doubted that Mira is an 
integrating force in Indian national mythology: she is known 
throughout the country. But scratch the surface and you find that 
different communities of interpretation have actually made her 
what she “is” 42 — and she is no one thing. With Mira we see 
pointedly what is ultimately true for all the bhakti saints: since 
we possess autographed manuscripts for none of them, we know 
the saints only through those who have loved (or perhaps occa¬ 
sionally despised) them. In the end, there is no breaking the 
hermeneutical circle. 

At least from a literary point of view, that is perhaps as it should 
be, and this is the point at which hagiographical and historical 
studies merge with studies of ritual and performance. Philip 
Lutgendorf has recently drawn attention to. the fact that the 
Ramchantmanas is structured internally as hatha: Tulsidas com¬ 
posed with more than a passing thought to how he expected the 
Manas to be performed. 49 Similarly Kenneth Bryant has stressed 
the point that what makes so many Sursagar poems great is their 
success in manipulating the expectations of the audiences they 
anticipate. 44 Linda Hess’s rhetorical analysis of Kabir is a kindred 
exercise. 45 And David Lorenzen has shown how Kabir has been 
interpreted and “used” in a variety of differing ways, depending 
on region, social location, and the period in question. 46 

When we look closely, then, we see in Kabir a poet-samt whose 
authority rests on a good deal more than the force of his own 
language: we see in him the authority of the communities who 
received and shaped those words. Wilfred Cantwell Smith has 
recently argued that this is exactly what we must expect when 
a body of words becomes scripture. 47 For the three communities 
ipantlis) that have preserved — and doubtless altered, augmented, 
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and edited — Kabir’s words over the past half millennium, “Kabir” 
is clearly scripture. The desire of Rustom Bharucha and others 
(perhaps even the organizers of this conference, perhaps even me) 
to appeal to Kabir shows that he also has an authority that goes 
beyond these communities, and probably always has. In the same 
vein, Bharucha’s setting him alongside others who are broadly of 
his period and ilk reveals an implicit sense of canon. Like any 
other, this is a constructed canon. And if there is a single lesson 
to be drawn from an observation of current work on the bhakti 
poet-saints of North India, it is probably that. 

North Indian bhakti may not always satisfy the demand that it 
provides resources for strengthening democratic values and height¬ 
ening respect for the validity of various religious traditions. 
Certainly Kabir, to take our major example, is hard to line up 
as a dependable warrior on that battlefield: his way of respecting 
the truth was to denigrate the falsehoods surrounding it. He 
repeatedly belittled the cherished beliefs and practices of Hindus 
and Muslims alike. Even the good side of this — that he treated 
“Hindu and Turk” evenhandedly—may have been motivated at 
least in part not by conceptual but by rhetorical or literary 
imperatives. The parallels (hey present to one another in a pad 
or doha make good hearing when, as in both these genres, each 
verse is separated near the centre by a caesura: the Hindus tend 
to go on one side, the Turks on the other. When the poet emerges 
with his own voice at the end of so many pads, he sometimes 
obliterates the caesura, thus dramatizing his triumph over these 
two literary straw men. This is reconciliation m only a limited 
sense. Both substantively and stylistically, it is not tolerance, but 
unsparingly evenhanded critique, a critique whose purpose is to 
make us, the audience, conspirators m the intolerance, — we smile 
— and therefore capable of transcending our own worlds. 

Or perhaps, on occasion, we can be made to weep. It was a 
stroke of genius when Anand Patwardhan, at the end of his 
documentary “Ram ke Nam” (‘In the Name of Ram”), quoted the 
following Kabir pad: 


Saints, I see the world is mad: 
Hindus claim Ram as the one, 
Muslims claim Rahim. 48 
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In the aftermath of Ayodhya, these words could be heard as a 
lament over religion on the part of a figure Patwardhan identifies 
as “poet-saint of the working classes”. The implicit lesson seems 
to be that class consciousness ought to supersede religion, and 
the poem itself presents no bar since, unlike so many others in 
the Kabir corpus, it makes no appeal to the deity as it concludes. 
Patwardhan’s, then, is a deft use of Kabir, for he draws on a poem 
whose pedigree is good and whose critical agenda is clear. It is 
the “easier” Kabir poems, the ones where kindly tolerance flows 
right there on the surface, that turn out to come from much more 
recent strata of the Kabir tradition. 

Yet in both instances we face a dilemma if we try to rescue 
from Kabir a respect for multiformity and religious pluralism. If 
these are to be found along with a respect for “democratic values”, 
we must discover them at another level. They must be located 
in the different communities which have revered and remembered 
the poet, and we may say the same thing in greater or less 
measure for all his bhakti peers. These poet’s intimate involvement 
with their audiences — in their own lifetimes, doubtless, but 
certainly down the generations as subsequent, performers and 
their audiences have taken up these roles — is the real democracy 
of bhakti. What is striking about the communities who have made 
Kabir their own is not their homogeneity — their regionlessness 
or classlessness — but their vanousness; sometimes they have 
openly conflicted with one another. To acknowledge that even a 
personality of such seemingly ineradicable definition as Kabir has 
in fact been interpreted in a hundred ways, both theoretically and 
socially, is to locate authority where so much of it is actually to 
be found: in dialogue and even dispute. Literary/textual, 
hagiographical, and social/historical studies of Kabir show that 
he is organic and complex, for he exists only in relation to those 
who remember him, from whatever angle. I am not sure I find 
anything in Kabir to suggest guidelines for managing that dialogue, 
except an uncanny mix of raucous amusement and utter serious¬ 
ness, but his fearlessly wide scope certainly suggests that 
everybody belongs in the game. The ways in which he has been 
revered show that just about everybody could feel they did belong 
in the game, and that has been his greatness. Among other things, 
it is the greatness of the variousness of his transmission — and 
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that goes as far back in memory as scholarship will permit us 
to see. 


CONCLUSION 

It is surely true that the bhakti “movement", experienced all over 
India, has constituted an interregional network that can be and 
has been useful to the cause of national integration. This is true 
horizontally — many bhakti motifs seem to have passed from one 
linguistic region to another without being mediated through 
“hegemonic" Sanskrit — and in some ways it is true vertically, 
as well. There is much in the multi-caste organization of bhakti 
(the well known regional “families” of bhaktas and the contrasting 
panths that enshrine them) and in its explicit content that criticizes 
the inequities of caste. Consider, for example, these two visionary 
poems — one attributed to Mira, the other (since at least 1604) 
to Ravidas: 49 


(I) 

Let us go to a realm beyond going, 

Where death is afraid to go, 

Where the high-flying birds alight and play, 

Afloat in the full lake of love. 

There they gather —the good, the true— 

To strengthen an inner regimen, 

To focus on the dark form of the Lord 
And refine their minds like fire. 

Garbed in goodness — their ankle bells — 

They dance the dance of contentment 
And deck themselves with the sixteen signs 
Of beauty, and a golden crown — 

There where the love of the Dark One comes first 
And everything else is last. 
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(H) 

The regal realm with the sorrowless name: 

they call it Queen City, a place with no pain, 

No taxes or cares, none owns property there, 
no wrongdoing, worry, terror, or torture. 

Oh my brother, I’ve come to take it as my own, 
my distant home, where everything is right. 

That imperial kingdom is rich and secure, 

where none are third or second — all are one; 

Its food and drink are famous, and those who live there 
dwell in satisfaction and in wealth. 

They do this or that, they walk where they wish, 

they stroll through fabled palaces unchallenged. 

Oh, says Ravidas, a tanner now set free, 

those who walk beside me are my friends. 

Both envision a happy social democratization before God, and it 
is hard to read the “Queen City" poem, describing a “place with 
no pain” (both phrases translate the word begampura ) without 
feeling the years and years of pain the camar poet must have known 
in the cities of this world. Does it help the cause of national 
integration that in other poems he seems to accept and even glory 
in his lowly social status, seeing it as a vehicle of grace? For 
Brahmins and Vaisyas, perhaps yes; for Dalits, no. Perhaps in that 
mix of response lies the hope of bhakti as a resource for 
democratization, social reform, and meaningful integration. 

Jagjivan Ram’s temple to Ravidas in Banaras is designed so 
that four of its spires, one at each comer, will represent major 
religious traditions, and these will serve effectively as lokapalas 
for a fifth: the central tower representing a universal “people’s 
religion”, the faith Ravidas is held to have espoused. 50 Well and 
good, you may say, particularly if you have sympathies for the 
Congress Party, which is also implicitly represented as holding 
that faith. But look at what many feel happened to the newly 
intended homogeneity of Ramanand Sagar’s Ramayana. The vari¬ 
ous languages (including Urdu) that appeared on screen at the 
beginning of each episode were all too easily transmogrified into 
bricks for the Ramjanmabhumi temple, drawn together from all 
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parts of India. This is a sort of national integration that unifies 
some by excluding others: exclusion — and therefore destruction 
— is at its symbolic core. Bhakti has its antipluralist potential, 
too. 

So we must not romanticize. There are certainly occasions, as 
for instance in performances of raslilas in Brindavan, when bhakti 
breaks down distinctions of class and caste that are observed in 
other contexts. But as Christopher Puller’s recent summary of 
various bhakti in their social contexts shows, it is at least as easy 
to argue that bhakti has upheld the hierarchical status quo as that 
it has called it into fundamental question. Even when it seemed 
to be an instrument of social facilitation or amelioration, as Milton 
Singer perceived it to be in performances of the Radha-Krishna 
bhajans of Madras, social hierarchies were actually in some ways 
being further reinforced. 51 Yet because bhakti poetry and some¬ 
times bhakti sociology do typically pitch themselves at an angle 
to the status quo and dharma as commonly understood, the 
resources for social criticism and the appreciation of others who 
are silenced or neglected are always, in some sense, there. 

David Pocock said about his experience living in Gujarat that 
he “never heard anybody suggest that the ritual and caste- 
transcending message of the bhajan should be put into practice.” 62 
Perhaps not, but Parita Mukta’s experience in the same general 
region was quite different. And even in the Pocock vein, the 
important point to grasp is that whether or not bhakti is always 
in some fundamental sense About democracy, it nonetheless is 
democracy. 53 Undoubtedly there are settings where bhakti has been 
carefully cordoned off from the rough-and-tumble of everyday life, 
and represented as some splendid, polished pavilion. 54 The 
pavilion may take the shape of a temple or a theology (perhaps 
even with a commentanal literature in Sanskrit explaining the 
words of a poet who deplored that language — Kabir), or it may 
take the very different form of modern social scientese pressed 
into service for the advancement of a progressive agenda. But the 
great thing about bhakti as a resource for democracy and national 
integration is that it always eludes such airy pavilions. It is a 
people’s literature, a people’s religion, and its expressions vary 
across the social spectrum, with new infusions all the time. Here 
wc have real people’s reactions to the world, real people’s 
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imaginations and aspirations — and in ever so many voices. So 
bhakti is a resource for national integration m the same way that 
religion differs from philosophy. It is practices along with words, 
a whole multiform experiential complex, and both words and 
practices range from the most complex and arcane to the 
roughest, most down-to-earth. 

By making a habit of looking at such things as bhakti from all 
sides, and insofar as possible without prejudice to any faith 
commitment, the modern academic study of religion tries to 
achieve clarity about what religion means in its many contexts. 
At its best, it does not romanticize But neither does it rob the 
religious realm of the fascination — and sometimes the horror 
— that has drawn people to it for as long as our species can 
remember. As Rustom Bharucha suggests, some attempts to 
“denude” religion of that central element have proved as dangerous 
and false (and as perversely “religious”) as the extreme forms 
of religion itself. 55 Only by looking at these facts, and taking the 
good with the bad (not that we always know which is which) can 
we hope to make real progress in a world from which religion 
is not about to disappear. 

Might the institutionalization of secular learning about religion 
help along the way? 
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Al-Hind: The Making of the Indo- 
Islamic World 

Andr£ Wink 


In this paper I will attempt to address, as briefly as possible, 
some of the major problems of medieval Indian history that I 
encountered while writing Al-Hmd‘ The Making of the Indo-Islamic 
World (Vol. 1, 1990; 1991; Vols. 2-5, forthcoming) 

The first problem was one of historical geography: the concept 
of ‘India’ itself. Now merely a part of the South-Asian subcontinent, 
India in classical, medieval and even early modem times, ex¬ 
tended far beyond it. This is what is implied in the Arabic term 
al-Hmd as it was first used by the Arab geographers in the ninth 
and tenth centuries a.d. The term did not just refer to Islamic 
India but to the whole area from Makran and Sind (which were 
then well known to these geographers) to the Indianized realms 
of Southeast Asia and the Indonesian archipelago (which they 
knew much less well). Rather than translate the Arabic al-Hmd 
as ‘India’ I have chosen to translate it as ‘as the Indo-Islamic 
world’. This is India in its medieval and early modern sense, the 
region which includes the Islamic as well as non-Islamic dominions 
of both South and Southeast Asia. It is an intentionally vague and 
open concept which allows us to broaden the scope of medieval 
history almost indefinitely. Alternative concepts are available but 
have proven to be a source of confusion for many. Other historians 
who felt uncomfortable with the application of the modem geo¬ 
graphical nomenclature to earlier times introduced, for example, 
the concept of ‘the Indian Ocean’ or ‘the Indian Ocean area’ This 
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may have advantages over the more narrowly understood ‘India’ 
of modern times, but suggests a maritime orientation which is not 
necessarily intended. In either case, however, the main point is 
that we .expand our geographical definition of India. 

The second problem has to do with historical periodization. The 
history of the Indo-Islamic world—as defined above—extends over 
a period from the seventh to the eighteenth century, from the rise 
of Islam to the beginnings of British and Dutch colonialism, which 
split it apart. This period—more than an entire millennium—is 
not only severely understudied but for a long time has been out 
of favour with historians in general, if it has not been simply 
ignored. It appears that the Indo-Islamic world was too Indian for 
the Islamicists and histonans of Islam, and too Islamic for the 
Indianists and historians of India 

Focusing on religion and civilization rather than history, Western 
Islamicists were primarily interested in the Middle East, because 
this is where Islam originated. In Europe generally, Islam was 
mostly associated with the Middle East and North Africa, as well 
as, for a long time, with al-Andalus, where it was a cause of violent 
confrontation. The Muslim peoples themselves always accorded 
a special prestige to the place of Arab culture in Islam. Currently, 
however, more than two-thirds of the world’s 900 million Muslims 
in fact live outside the Middle East altogether Furthermore, over 
four-fifths of all Muslims are non-Arabs, with the majority of these 
living in South and Southeast Asia, in other words in the area 
which used to be known as al-Hmd. Indonesia, as is well known, 
has the largest Muslim population of any country in the world, 
followed by Pakistan, Bangladesh, and India* 

/Vet, at the same time, the Indo-Islamic world was too Islamic 
for the Indianists. The latter have always been primarily interested 
in classical India. The Indo-Aryan civilization of the ancient period 
was supposed to have had the same origins as Western, i.e. 
European, culture. Ancient India was studied, and was considered 
worthy of study, because it was thought to have the potential to 
unveil a common spiritual origin. In India studies generally, the 
concept of an Indo-Aryan invasion continued to be the main 
explanation for the cultural history of the subcontinent. This 

According to the latest census figures which are available, India is the 
second largest Muslim country in the world followed by Pakistan and Bangladesh 

Edilon 
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invasion was linked to the idea that the Indo-Aryans were the 
authors of early Vedic or Sanskrit literature—which was viewed 
as the foundation of all subsequent Indian civilization. Thus, when 
m early medieval times the Arabs and Turks began entering the 
Indian subcontinent from the north-west, this was regarded as the 
end of classical Aryan culture, while the medieval period itself 
came to be conceived of very much long the lines of the ‘dark 
age’ in European history. The result was a tendency to dismiss 
medieval India as a civilization in decline. This was a tendency 
which was especially strong in the German tradition of Indology, 
a tradition which was inspired by the Romanticism and nineteenth 
century idealism and which led to a philosophical quest for the 
spiritual origin of the Aryan race, an origin which, it was thought, 
could be found in India. 

It is only fairly recent that scholars, especially archaeologists, 
have become, dissatisfied with this explanation and began to 
question the whole idea of an Aryan invasion—for which they could 
find no evidence. Others, like Poliakov, have shown that the idea 
that the origin of Western culture could be found in India rather 
than in the ancient Near East was part, of a concerted attempt 
in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Europe to 'separate Western 
culture from its Judaic heritage or rather, to free itself from the 
confines of Judaeo-Christian thought while at the same time 
maintaining Biblical revelations. Based on linguistic reconstruc¬ 
tions, the prehistoric to historic chronologies of Europe and India 
were then re-interpreted as reflecting various invasions of Indo- 
European or Indo-Aryan peoples, originating from the Black Sea 
area, who possessed a common, albeit remote, cultural heritage. 
Ancient India came to be viewed as a comparatively unchanging 
society over the period from about 1000 bc. to about 700 to 1000 
A d , with a uniformly high quality of achievement, at the basis of 
which were the Aryan culture and the Aryan race.-" 

Many scholars now believe that, as there is no evidence of Aryan 
invasions into the Indian subcontinent at all, the Aryan concept 
should refer to a culture which has an indigenous South-Asian 
origin within the protohistoric cultures of the Ganges-Yamuna 
region In line with this argument, it has been suggested by Colin 
Renfrew that linguistic changes could have been brought about by 
a complex series of cultural processes which need not include the 
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physical movements of social groups. Vedic literature, rather than 
reflecting one or more invasions of Aryans, can thus be seen as 
the product of a radical alteration m the social, political and 
economic organization of the indigenous culture. Clearly, this 
establishes our understanding of the rise of Sanskritic civilization 
in ancient India on a very different footing. And, as a result, the 
whole periodization of Indian history up to the end of the first 
millennium ad. has been put up for the tnal. 

As indicated, the medieval history of India was conceptualized 
by scholars—Western and Indian alike—as a dark age which offers 
a close parallel to the developments in Europe and the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It followed that, while ‘classical’ was identified with 
‘Aryan’, ‘Medieval’ was identified with ‘the rise of Islam' among 
the Arabs and ‘barbarian invasions’ from Central Asia. This is the 
view that has been repeated by almost all historians of medieval 
India, and it is the view which was enshrined m Simon Digby’s 
contribution to The Cambridge Economic History of India (1982). 

Historians of medieval Europe will easily recognize in these 
arguments the echoes of Edward Gibbon and Henri Pirenne. In 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, antiquity ended in 
the fifth century ahd the Dark Age began in consequence of the 
invasions of Attila’s Huns. In reaction of Gibbon, Pirenne held that 
the classical world was alive and well, up to the seventh century 
and that, in fact, the barbarian invaders perpetuated Roman 
civilization. But then Islam came, and when the Arabs established 
their power in the Western Mediterranean and Spain, the unity 
of the Mediterranean—the Roman lake—was lost. The Merovingians 
were isolated in West Europe, and subsequently the Carolingians 
had to retreat inland, losing contact with Mediterranean life and 
world commerce, and thus initiating the ‘feudal’ or dark age at 
a somewhat later date. In India, it is a combination of the factors 
identified by Gibbon and Pirenne that is held responsible for the 
onset of the Middle Ages. 

Although it is not hard to see why these notions were so 
uncritically applied to India, with more and more new evidence 
accumulating, the resulting periodization now looks as question¬ 
able as the previously discussed theory of the Aryan invasions 
What is the real importance of the barbarian invasions of India? 
Was India cut off from world trade m the early medieval period. 
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and, more specifically, did the cessation of Roman trade have a 
profound effect on the Indian economy and the exchange networks 
of the Indian Ocean? Above all, did the rise of Islam really isolate 
the Indian subcontinent? 

The answers to these questions will determine to a large extent 
how we will re-conceptualize the history of medieval India. In what 
follows, I would like to suggest some directions in which we may 
look. 

First, the barbarian invasions. For all practical purposes, the 
so-called barbarian invasions of India (as of other parts of the 
sedentary world) have been equated with invasions of nomadic 
horsemen, most often of Hunnic-Turko-Mongoloid ethnic stock. 
These nomads were organized in tribes and were physically 
unencumbered, and hence displayed an unrivalled mobility and 
a capacity to move in unison which, although this was usually 
ephemeral, could make them the most deadly opponents of 
civilization. In chronological order, the nomadic movements south¬ 
wards across the Hindu Kush included those of the Shakas, and, 
in close succession, the Kushanas; then followed the Hephdialites 
or ‘White Huns’, and ultimately a variety of Turkish groups in the 
early medieval period, to be followed by Mongol raids in the 
thirteenth century. 

It was the Shakas who overran the Greek or ‘Yavana’ kingdom 
of Bactria, an event which is recorded to have taken place prior 
to their entry into India. Shakas is the Sanskrit ethnonym for the 
Central-Asian people who were called Sakas in Iran. In the latter 
area, as recent scholarship has proposed, the name was derived 
from the Iranian sak, ‘to go, flow, run', and hence saka, ‘running, 
swift, vagrant, nomadic’. The Sakas are often equated with the 
Scythians, or the latter are referred to as a western branch of 
Sakas, or they are both included in a single term, the ‘Scytho- 
Sakas’, a category of tnbes which spoke either Iranian or other 
Indo-European dialects and which were, indeed, nomads and 
‘horse-archers’. It seems that only in the easternmost ranges of 
their habitat did they inter-many with local Mongoloid populations. 

These ‘Scythian’ hordes had been moving from the Central- 
Asian steppe to the west at an early stage, but nor China nor Iran 
had really been much affected by their movements before the third 
century b c. The Shaka invaders of India, however, do not appear 
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to have come from Central Asia directly but, after an interval, 
from Iran and areas on the Iranian periphery. Buddhist authors 
and the Epics show an early awareness of the people of the area 
beyond the northern and northwestern frontier which they called 
Shakadvipa. It is exceedingly difficult to sift out the basic ethnic 
units here. If the Indians referred to the tribal confederations of 
this area as ‘Shakas’, it is sometimes because this was the oldest 
known name applied to them. They are often mixed up in the 
sources with the Persians and the Greeks. What is important here 
is that the Shakas are no longer stateless nomads without prior 
exposure to civilization when they moved on to India via the Bolan 
Pass, into the lower Indus valley, Western India, Kathiawar, and 
Ujjayani, as far as Mathura. They had in fact been instrumental 
in the creation of the Parthian dynasty in Iran in 247 b.c, and 
they had undergone a powerful Parthian influence, adopting an 
eastern Iranian dialect. Possibly a Parthian invasion, led by 
Mithradates I (173-138 bc.), brought the earliest Shakas across 
the Kabul valley, to the Punjab. Later Persian kings settled large 
numbers of them in Sistan. It was not until after that they reached 
India. Having come to India, the Shakas gradually vanished after 
the fourth century A.D., becoming an indistinguishable element in 
Indian society, and leaving but traces of their Central-Asian 
background It seems far-fetched to somehow identify these 
people, as much historical scholarship has done, as the ancestors 
of medieval India’s rulers, die Rajputs All the more so, since 
Indian sources are completely silent about such a connnection. 

The Indian sources do mention, together with the Shakas and 
Pahlavas (Persians), the Kush anas as another formerly nomadic 
group which, in the first century ad. set up an empire which 
crossed the mountainous divide between Central Asia and India— 
extending from the Ganges to the Oxus and to Kashmir—and 
which lasted for about five generations. In the later Sanskrit 
literature the Kushanas are often referred to as'Turushkas’ or 
‘Turks’. But nowadays nobody considers them to have been a 
Hunnic or Turkish-Mongoloid group either. By the time they 
established their empire, they too had long ceased to be barbarian 
nomads They appear to have first settled in areas where 
Buddhism was the prevalent religion, in the old cities of the 
Shakas. Kushana administrative models were often derived from 
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the Iranian Achaememds and their successors. And, in general, 
they became strong promoters of Buddhism, while creating 
conditions favourable to long-distance trade. 

Similarly, the Hephthalites were an offshoot of the later 
Rushanas and they were allied to the Huns who conquered most 
of Kashgaria, Turkestan and Bactria in the fourth century, but they 
were not Huns themselves. In Sanskrit they are referred to as 
Shveta Hunas, that is ‘White Huns*. It was only the Hephthalites 
who broke into Northern India in the later fifth century. Although 
in the areas across the Hindu Kush they continued to rule as 
viceroys of the Huns, the latter never came down to, India 
themselves. In India, the Hephthalites subjected the Punjab, 
together with areas such as Rajasthan and Kashmir to their rule. 
Here they caused considerable dislocations. But, as far as can 
be made out, these were not of any lasting importance. 

Secondly, it can be shown that, just like these Central-Asian 
invasions, the decline of Roman trade did not have an important 
negative impact on India as a whole. The maritime trade with 
India was very old. More than three millennia before our Age of 
Discoveries, from at least the beginning of the second millennium 
b.c , traders have been using the seaways of the Indian Ocean. 
There appears to have been commerical exchange, for instance, 
between the Harappan civilization of the Indus valley and 
Mesopotamia. Trading activity between India and the Middle East, 
as with Central Asia and Africa, developed further in antiquity. 
The Penplus Mans Erythraei, a handbook for merchants travelling 
between Roman Egypt and the Indian Ocean, written in the first 
century a d , depicts a full-fledged Indian trade with the Horn of 
Africa and Arab maritime enterprise in India. And we know that 
in the same century, Mesopotamians, Greeks and Romans—using 
the monsoon—began to sail directly to India and Sri Lanka. 
Reading the Penplus, we become aware that its author was only 
interested in high-priced goods, in luxuries, but at the same time 
that there were many commodities in which the Roman merchants 
took no part; from the description of these it emerges that India 
was a supplier of textiles, foods, and raw materials, to the Persian 
coast, southern Arabia, and East Africa. Rome was not interested 
in these And, when Pliny refers to the items which came from 
India to Rome, he mentions spices, incense and precious stones 
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or pearls worth ten times the exchange value on the Roman 
market. The goods imported from India were so expensive that 
they outpriced whatever Western goods were sold there. And this 
accounts for the steady outflow of cash to India which some of 
the first-century emperors tried to stem. If Pliny's figures can be 
relied upon, this sum equalled as much as 5 to 10 per cent of 
the total tribute of the Roman empire at the time when Pliny wrote, 
in the later half of the first century. 

The majority of Roman coin hoards which are found in India, 
in effect, date from the first century a.d , and- it is probable that 
at that time Roman trade and the resulting haemorrhage of 
precious metals was at its peak. We cannot be sure when exactly 
Roman trade declined. Vespasian issued prohibitions against the 
continuation of the India trade to prevent the export of gold. Nero 
had responded to the same problem by debasing the gold content 
of Roman coins. We know that the Roman state was not in the 
remotest danger of exhausting its many state-owned mines. But 
the more urgent—although rarely asked—question is; how did the 
Indians react to the trade embargo imposed by Rome and the 
weakening of Roman demand? 

There are many indications that, in the first century ad., die 
Indians were driven to Southeast Asia by the ambition to expand 
their markets and to find new sources of gold. In effect, Indonesia, 
the Malay archipelago, and some other parts of Southeast Asia, 
in the early centuries A.D., long before they became known as the 
land of spices, became known to the Indian as suvamabhumi or 
the land of gold'. The Ramayana, for instance, recorded seven 
kingdoms in ‘the gold and silver islands’ beyond Sri Lanka. It 
may well be that the Roman prohibition to export coinage and 
Rome’s subsequent decline led to an acute scarcity of gold in the 
Indian subcontinent and that it was an attempt to find new 
alternative sources of gold that stimulated the expansion of Indian 
commerce and culture in Southeast Asia. These movements 
coincided with improvements in boat construction and navigation 
techniques The new Mahayana Buddhism appears to have spread 
in response to the dynamics of this newly expanding commerce. 
It is, in short, from this time onwards, that we can date the 
beginnings of the Indianization of Southeast Asia. Soon afcr this, 
a new conception of Greater India enters our sources, conception 
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which includes not only the mainland of South Asia but also the 
Indianized territories beyond. This was the conception of India 
which was to remain prevalent up to colonial times. 

The Indiamzation of Southeast Asia, however, is not the only 
indication we have that the trade of the Indian Ocean did not 
decline with the decline of Rome. As already mentioned, we cannot 
be sure when exactly Roman trade with India disappeared. It was 
definitely no longer important in the third’ century. But what 
happened now is that the Ethiopians, in partnership with 
Byzantium and in intense rivalry with the Persians, entered the 
Indian Ocean trade and took over where Rome had left off. It 
is striking that at about the same time that India and the 
Indonesian archipelago became part of the same cultural con¬ 
tinuum, ‘India’ and ‘Ethiopia’ also began to get mixed up m the 
sources. This occurred in the fourth to sixth centuries when the 
Ethiopians began to conduct the India trade of Byzantium, which 
found itself excluded from the overland trade by Persia. The 
Ethiopians or Habshis (as Islamic sources called them later) were 
beginning to be found everywhere as sailors, merchants, and men- 
at-arms. Adulis, in die Red Sea, and Cape Guardafui (the ‘Cape 
of Spices’) became the focal points of India, African and Arabian 
shipping, while the Ethiopians created the Aksumite kingdom 
which for centuries served as an intermediary between the 
Byzantines and India. This was a Black Byzantium: the Aksumites, 
unlike the Indonesians, did not become Indianized, but converted 
to Christianity in the 4th century. It later became a Christian 
island in a Muslim sea and its trade became subordinated to 
that of the Muslims. Even so, in the 12th century rumours spread 
in European Christendom about a mysterious monarch, called 
Prester John, who allegedly ruled in India and who was seen as 
a potential ally in the Crusade against Islam, Marco Polo still 
refers to Ethiopia as India. And, along India’s west coast, 
Ethiopians continued to be found as ‘lords of the sea’ until as 
late as the eighteenth century. 

Back in the centuries preceding Islam, the Ethiopians had to 
share the profits of the India trade with the Sasanid Persians 
The latter were probably the most important trading power in the 
Western Indian Ocean in the fifth and sixth centuries, while the 
expansion of their trade synchronized with Sasanid political 
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ascendancy. Originating from the Persian Gulf, important Zoro- 
astrian and, even more, Nestorian Christian colonies arose on the 
Arabian coast, in India and Sri Lanka, and beyond. A strong case 
can be made for the claim that the so-called ‘Nautical Instructions’ 
of the Arab traders of the late Abbasid period (which were still 
in use in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries when they were 
transmitted to the Portuguese) had Persian antecedents. In Middle 
Persian these treatises were known as rah-namaj and they dealt 
mainly with the knowledge of the monsoons and other periodic 
local winds in the Indian Ocean. They were translated at an 
unknown date into Arabic, under the metathetic form of rah-mamaj. 
The Persians are supposed to have developed their science of the 
winds and ocean routes under Nushirvan, the Sasanid emperor 
of the mid-sixth century under whom Persian involvement in the 
Indian trade reached its highest pitch and the competition with 
the Ethiopians and Byzantines was most intense. 

These were all developments which leave little room for the idea 
that the India-trade declined in late-classical times. On the 
contrary, commercial activity in the Indian Ocean appears to be 
on the increase and was apparently diversifying itself. But what 
about the effects of the expansion of Islam? Did trade decline 
when the Arabs founded the caliphate? Did India become ‘feudal’ 
and isolated from the current of world commerce and culture? 
Andrew Watson, in Agricultural Innovation in the Early Islamic World: 
The Diffusion of Crops and Farming Techniques, 7QO-HOO (1983), has 
argued that the Arab conquest of Sind in 712 was of key 
importance in what probably amounted to nothing less than an 
agricultural revolution in early medieval times. The importance 
of this agricultural revolution has been compared with that of the 
better-known diffusion of crops from the New World in early 
modern times. The Arab conquest of Sind opened up Western 
Asia, Africa, and Europe to many of the agricultural treasures of 
India. The Arabs brought back from India staple crops such as 
hard wheat, rice, sugarcane, and new varieties of sorghum; fruits 
like banana, sour orange, lemon, lime, mango, watermelon, and 
the coconut palm; vegetables like spinach, artichoke, and eggplant; 
and, perhaps most importantly, the industrial crop cotton. From 
Iraq the cultivation of most of these crops spread further to the 
west, ultimately to Muslim Spain, Others were passed on to East 
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Africa, while cotton cultivation was diffused to tropical West 
Africa. And everywhere the successful introduction of new crops 
enhanced the intensification of existing irrigation technology. 
These innovations form part of the background which helps to 
explain the increased urbanization and population density of the 
first centuries of Islam. 

I have argued m AlrHmd, Volume I (subtitled Early Medieval India 
and the Expansion of Islam) that, in the period from the seventh 
to the eleventh centuries, the impact of Islam on the area which 
the Muslims called al-Hmd was, above all, evident in a great 
commercial upsurge. It is possible, for instance, to deduce from 
the evidence related to the founding and efflorescence of port 
cities in the Persian Gulf, the corresponding movement of expan¬ 
sion of the India trade in the period up to the eleventh century 
Such evidence I have tried to collate with what we know about 
the actual presence of traders from the Muslim Middle East in 
South and Southeast Asia, as well as China, and vice versa Inso¬ 
far as any conquests were achieved by the Muslims in the 
subcontinent, most notably m Sind, these—as the chronicles of 
these conquests make clear—served to protect Arab commercial 
activity from piratical intervention by frontier people located m 
these areas. With piratical activity in Sind subdued, the trade with 
India became a source of great wealth in the newly evolving Islamic 
economy. Thus I went on to propose that the Islamic world of the 
early medieval period (extending from Spain to Sind) derived its 
commerical ascendancy not only from the high level of its internal 
economy and its spatial scale but especially from its intermediate 
position as a conduit of exchange between the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Ocean; in other words, from being at the crossroads 
of world trade, at the junction of Christendom, Africa, Central Asia 
and China, and India. 

Secondly, I argued m the same volume that the often complex 
and protracted political, social and economic developments in 
those areas of al-Hmd which remained beyond the frontier of 
Islamic conquest were determined or significantly influenced by 
interaction with the Islamic caliphate and its successor states, 
above all, but also Tibetan power and Tang and Sung China. The 
aim of this was to show that political power in India did not arise 
in isolation from the great pan-Asian movements of conquest and 
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trade of this age. Against those who argued that the Indian 
economy turned ‘feudal’ in these centuries, I suggested that by 
tapping .into the world of nomadism and commerce outside the 
settled parts of the Indian subcontinent, such power could be all 
the more effectively asserted. While, throughout early medieval 
India, agriculture expanded and settlements proliferated in num¬ 
ber and increased in size, political and military power, and mobile 
wealth (trade goods and precious metals) in general, continued 
to be found on the frontier of settled society. Hence the agricultural 
heartland of the Northrindian plains during this period continued 
to be dominated by political formations which arose and main¬ 
tained themselves in the periphery of the subcontinent, and whose 
hegemony, in effect, was based on a compromise with ‘barbarian’ 
power across the Islamic-Sino-Tibetan frontier: Greater Kashmir, 
extending into Turkestan, and allied to the Tang Chinese in a 
scramble with the Arabs and Tibetans for the proceeds of the 
trade along the Silk Route; Bengal, the ruling dynasty of which 
was propped up by Tibetan military power; the Western Deccan, 
which was part of the Persian Gulf trading system; and Ma’bar 
or Southeast India, extending itself (through the famous Cola 
expeditions) in the late tenth and early eleventh century into the 
burgeoning Southeast-Asian maritime economy which became 
dominated by the Chinese under the early Sung It is in these 
peripheral states of the Indian subcontinent that we can locate 
the fluid resources, intensive raiding and trading activity, as well 
as the social and political fluidity and openness which produced 
a dynamic impetus that was absent in the densely settled 
agricultural (and civilizational) heartland. This second argument, 
then sought to show that shifts of power occurred, in combination 
with massive transfers of wealth, across multiple centres along 
the periphery of al-Hind in the seventh to eleventh centuries. It 
was an attempt to show, in short, how these multiple centres 
mediated between the world of mobile wealth on the Islamic-Sino- 
Tibetan frontier and the world of sedentary agriculture, epitomized 
by brahmanical temple Hinduism in the sacred centres of the 
Ganges-Yamuna plains 

What happened in the Indo-Islamic world in the subsequent 
centuries can be summarized as the successful fusion of the 
organizational mode of the frontier (with its patterns of long- 
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distance trade and mobile wealth as well as its raiding capacity) 
with that of the settled society of the agricultural plains. It was 
this final fusion that made India and the Indian Ocean the hub 
of world trade in the early modem period. 

In the Middle East, in these same centuries, re-nomadization 
occurred. Here, the fusion of frontier and settled society was not 
successful. During the thirteenth century, the Mongols, in particu¬ 
lar, caused very considerable dislocations, which did have a 
lasting and negative impact on agriculture in much of the area. 
But already the arrival of the Selijuqs in the early eleventh century 
marks the beginning of a period of Turko-Mongol rule—that is, 
of formerly nomadic chiefs with origins in Central Asia—which 
m one way or another was to continue in the area until the early 
sixteenth century, and, in a more restricted sense, until the 
twentieth. And already at this time the Middle East began to revert 
to a frontier pattern. 

The effects of these developments m Iran on the trade with 
India, and on the position of the Middle East as a conduit for 
long-distance trade m general were significant in two ways. Firstly, 
because they entailed a shift in the routes of the trade. Secondly, 
because the entire Middle East became more exclusively depen¬ 
dent on the India trade than before. The overall increase of the 
trade is one of the main indications that the above-mentioned 
fusion of Islamic frontier patterns and the settled society of India 
was successful. 


The route through the Persian Gulf had been the most important 
com mexs the Middle East and al-Hxnd and as-Sxn 

in thA ^^F ^lyeat ■> expansion of the India trade had 

f©!|k^^uponmc^^^^^^^.||i'e^- Q f Sind and the foundation of 
J@Sghd.ad, in the late ei^tW^td ninth centuries. The Abbasid 
capital, receiving the traffic from Hgypt, and via the Tigris and 
Euphrates, from Armenia and the Levant, and ‘without an obstacle’ 
between itself and China, became the world’s largest harbour and 
‘the most prosperous town in the world'. India’s west coast 
benefited greatly from this upsurge of trade in the Persian Gulf, 
and there appears to have been a close relationship between the 
Arab-Persian trading presence in this area and the rise to 
hegemony of the dynasty of the Rashtrakutas or Ballahara kings 
in Western India—a hegemony which appears to have lasted as 
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long as the Persian Gulf trading system and its extension remained 
intact, i.e., until the late tenth and eleventh century. 

Changing conditions in the Gulf at first led to general decline 
of the commercial networks in the eleventh century. Fars was 
eclipsed in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, especially in the 
eighty years or so after the Seljuq take-over—but recovered in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. The Seljuq occupation of 
Baghdad in 1055 did not put an end to the intercontinental trade 
route from the Mediterranean, Antioch and Asia Minor, via 
Baghdad, to the Persian Gulf and onwards, to India, but the 
importance of this route from then on diminished further, in favour 
of the Red Sea and Egypt, where the Fatimids had established 
themselves in 969 ad The decline of Siraf- did not entail the 
complete cessation of maritime traffic between the Persian Gulf 
and India. The decline of Baghdad was also not absolute, and 
there are continued references to its continued role in the India 
trade in both European and Arabic sources. Marco Polo, travelling 
in 1272 from Trebizond to the Persian Gulf, refers to Baghdad 
as a trading town, about which he had been told that it traded 
with Qays and that the Indian goods arriving there from the Persian 
Gulf were sent to Tabriz, the Ilkhanid capital. Significantly, 
however, he himself travelled to the Persian Gulf by the new route 
from Tabriz to Kashan, to Yazd, through Kirman, and then to 
Hormuz. Connecting with Tiz, on the Makran coast, Hormuz 
retained its unchallenged position as the chief emporium in the 
Persian Gulf, even after the Ilkhans had been Islamized, until the 
advent of the Portuguese in the early sixteenth century. 

The Ilkhans, as much as they neglected and directly or 
indirectly helped to destroy agriculture in Iran, appear to have 
encouraged the Indian trade, and Tabriz attracted increasing 
numbers of Italian merchants, especially after the loss of Acre, 
the last Gmsader port in the Levant, in 1291—an event which also 
appears to have coincided with an early attempt to reach India 
by circumnavigating Africa, of the Vivaldi brothers of Venice, 
whose praise was sung by Dante. In contrast to the Mamluk Sultans 
of Cairo, the Ilkhans allowed European merchants free travel 
everywhere, and even let them continue to India. In 1320 Venice 
concluded a commercial treaty with the Ilkhan, but the Genoese, 
Florentines and Sienese had a share in the trade in Iran as well. 
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It was a wholesale trade, in which the lighter and more delicate 
spices, pearls from the Gulf, and various silk fabrics appear to 
have predominated. The Genoese in particular became heavily 
involved in the northeast route to Central Asia and Cathay as well, 
via the Black Sea ports from Qubilay’s time onwards. Sustained 
attempts were made to eliminate the Venetians from this northern 
route, and they, deprived of the Levant, instead concentrated more 
and more on Mamluk Egypt, which they reached via the Medi¬ 
terranean islands and Alexandria. Some Genoese even attempted 
schemes to disrupt the India trade of-Egypt altogether, in order 
to divert it to Hormuz and Tabriz, and accordingly, under Ilkhanid 
supervision, they built warships to be sent to Aden. These schemes 
failed, but Hormuz, at the beginning of the fourth century, became 
the great emporium of the Persian Gulf and the destination of 
Indian ships, by then eclipsing Baghdad and Basra entirely. The 
Florentine Pegolotti, in effect, in his Manual of Trade , of the fourth 
decade of the fourteenth century, does not mention Baghdad at 
all. 

During all this time, when the commercial links with the Persian 
Gulf declined and then revived, from the late tenth and eleventh 
century onwards, the Red Sea route via Aden gradually gained 
in importance under the Fatimids (9694171) and Ayyubids (1171- 
1250), through the Mamluk period (12504390; 13904517), until 
the Portuguese led the India trade around the cape, and the 
Mamluks lost their independence to the Ottomans. With its coral 
reefs on both sides, shoals in unknown places, and irregular 
currents, this route was the more perilous one, and had lagged 
far behind, although it did not fail to attract trade from all sides. 
By the beginning of the Crusades, in 1096, Fatimid Egypt and Syria 
were already quite important distribution centres of the Indian 
spice trade for Europe. Via Aden, then Mocha and Jiddah, through 
the Red Sea, it passed to Fustat (Old Cairo) and Alexandria, and 
then to the Italian merchants who at the same time became 
involved in the Crusading enterprise m the Levant. After the 
Venetians captured Constantinople in 1204 and after the Mongol 
destruction of the caliphate in Baghdad in 1258, Egypt emerged 
as the new centre where the vast bulk of the Indian transit trade 
arrived. Throughout its rise to prominence, the Red Sea links with 
Malabar and the Coromandel were increasingly given emphasis, 
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although Western India, Gujarat and Sind retained an important 
share. Especially important for Mamluk Egypt became the new 
Arab trading centre of Calicut, in Malabar. Tire Sultans of Egypt 
reserved for their own subjects direct trade with India and China, 
while prohibiting foreign merchants bound for India to cross their 
state* European merchants, if they wanted to reach the Indian 
Ocean, had to take long detours overland, through Asia Minor or 
Syria, The profits of the extremely lucrative and ever-expanding 
India trade fell to the Mamluk Sultans and the trading consortium 
of the Karimis, upon whom the Italians were completely dependent 
While this arrangement brought great prosperity to Egypt, as can 
be seen in the architectural remains in Cairo but is also well 
documented in an abundant literature, it also made Egypt more 
dependent on her role as an intermediary between Europe and 
the Indian Ocean trading world, with the result that the Portuguese 
circumnavigation of Africa led to the decay of the Egyptian 
economy. 

The Karimi merchants appear on the scene in the late twelfth 
century as a somewhat enigmatic corporation which was about to 
monopolize the commerce of the southern seas. The very etymo¬ 
logy of the name is obscure. In an early stage they appear to have 
been traders in spices which were imported from Yemen to Egypt. 
We hear of the ‘tujjar al-kanrri, the ‘merchants of karim’, or the 
‘bahar al-kanm, the ‘spices of karim’. Fairly soon the name was 
applied to Muslim merchants of a variety of origins who practised 
trade between India and Egypt via the harbours of Arabia. Spices 
were their most profitable and important business. They had a 
wide geographical range, some travelling as far as Cathay. Many 
had operations in India, above all m Calicut, but also in Cambay, 
in Gujarat. Almost all had a basis in Aden, Yemen, already in 
the twelfth century, but especially after 1229, when the Rasulids 
restored this port. This was some years after the Mongols of Iran 
had attempted, by the blockage of Aden, to interrupt the com¬ 
merce between Egypt and India. In 1279 the Rasulid sultan took 
possession of Zafar, a focus of corsair activity, on the Hadramaut 
coast. The historian of the dynasty confirms that this procured 
him the esteem of the princes of India and China, as well as the 
land of Oman, and that the commerce of these regions began to 
thrive as never before. 
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Facilitated by the Mongol conquests, the expanding trade links 
and activities of the Italian merchants, in their turn, were a direct 
result of the expansion of the European economy and the increas¬ 
ing demand in Europe for high-value eastern products. From the 
eleventh century, and increasingly so in the twelfth, Western 
Europe became an important export area, of wool and cloth above 
all, but also of timber and arms among many other things, for 
its eastern Mediterranean neighbours. As a consequence of the 
increased European productivity and its radically changed position 
in the world at large, the sharp distinction between the ‘silver bloc’ 
of Latin Christendom and the ‘gold bloc’ of its Muslim and 
Byzantine neighbours was attenuated. Until then, this distinction 
of currency domains had been a reflection of the more basic 
distinction between the area of active commerce along the caravan 
routes to the Far East and the sea routes from the Indian Ocean 
to the Mediterranean on the one hand and the area of primitive 
commerce and backward communications of Western Europe on 
the other. In the latter area the domestic supply of gold was veiy 
small, but the supply of silver could be made good, to an extent, 
from indigenous sources. The scarcity of gold in Europe could be 
met by a reversal of the terms of trade; in other words by an 
expansion of the productivity of Europe to meet the needs of the 
area which had access to the gold supplies. Much of the gold 
that went into the new gold coinages that appeared in Genoa, 
Florence, Venice, and subsequently elsewhere in Europe, was then, 
obtained through trade with the Byzantine empire and Egypt. 

The new gold coinages were a mark of European economic 
success. But they were of practical use only in the trade in the 
Mediterranean and in western Europe. In the Muslim Middle East 
and the Mongol territories, and in Asia in general, silver was 
needed. In the Muslim Middle East, the stocks of silver had shrunk 
rapidly at the end of the tenth century and a ‘silver famine’ is 
in evidence down to the end of the Seljuq period. This situation 
was suddenly transformed when vast amounts of European silver— 
of Freiburg and Montieri—became available, in Egypt and Syria 
under Saladin (1169-93) and his successors, in Iraq under An- 
Nasir (1180-1225) during the revived caliphate in Baghdad. By 
the end of the twelfth century there were at least nine mints striking 
silver dirhams in large quantities again in the Middle East, and 
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over the course of the thirteenth century the continued influx of 
silver from Europe is reflected in the appearance of dirhams at 
more and more mints further into Asia. In the trade with Mongol 
Iraq and Iran considerable quantities of European silver continued 
to find their way through Christian Armenia, where it merged with 
a silver stock which was apparently supplied from re-opened silver 
mines in Central Asia. The European silver, from the late twelfth 
to the early fourteenth century paid for an increasing volume of 
Middle-Eastern exports and re-exports by Italians to Europe and, 
in particular, the spices of India that passed through Egypt and 
the Levant, or Tabriz. From the Middle East, the silver, in effect, 
largely went on eastwards to India, or travelled overland to China. 

The increase of long-distance trade and monetization was not 
the-only evidence of the successful fusion of India’s economy of 
settled agriculture with the nomadic mobility of the Islamic Middle 
East and Central Asia, or the mercantile seapower of the emerging 
Italian city-states. Military conquest and the consolidation of the 
Indo-Islamic state are further evidence to this effect. With the 
Middle East, after the Mongol invasions, largely reduced to a 
conduit of commercial exchange, we find that India itself becomes 
the centre of gravity of the worldwide Islamic economy. The size 
and density of its population, its unrivalled agricultural productive 
capacity—these were the factors that gave India its economic 
potential; the fusion with the organizational mode of the frontier 
made it possible to folly realize it. 

The Mongols hardly penetrated into India—for a variety of 
reasons, most important of which was probably the lack of 
sufficient good pasture land. Instead of being devastated by the 
Mongols during one or several major invasions, the agricultural 
plains of North India were brought under Turko-Islamic rule in 
the period from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, in a gradual 
manner. These conquests were effected by professional armies, 
built around a core of Turkish slave soldiers, which were relatively 
small in size and were not accompanied by any large-scale 
invasions of nomadic elements (complete with flocks and herds). 
Unlike the Mongols, too, these Turkish groups had already 
converted to Islam before they came to India. The military 
differential between the Turkish invaders on the one hand and the 
Indian armies on the other was both technical and social in 11 s 
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origin, revolving as it did around the co-ordinated deployment of 
mounted archers. In India, of course, the horse and horsemanship 
had a long history. But it seems that archery was largely left to 
infantry and a relatively small number of elephant-riders. Like in 
the case of the Byzantines, it was the failure of the Indians to 
develop mounted archery that was exposed by the Turks from the 
steppes of Central Asia. There is little trace of mounted archery 
in India at any time prior to the Turkish conquests, although, as 
the coins show, the Shakas introduced it to India, as did the 
Parthian satraps. A few Gupta coins, as well as sculpture of the 
Palas, show horse-riders with bows, but the practice cannot be 
demonstrated to have become widespread. The Hoysalas appear 
to have employed mounted archers only in exceptional circum¬ 
stances. The Shtvadhanurveda, a treatise on archery of the fifth 
or sixth century ad, does not mention mounted archers at all. 

One reason that mounted archery did not develop in India was 
that the internal supply of horses was very limited, and could, in 
fact, only be guaranteed by the inhabitants of the nomadic frontier. 
There is abundant testimony not only that the few horses which 
were bred in India were mostly of poor quality but also that 
imported horses did not do well there, forever necessitating further 
imports. As Duarte Barbosa wrote: ‘Horses do not thrive well in 
this country, and live therein but a short time’. And according 
to Marco Polo, ‘...the number of horses exported... to India is 
something astonishing. One reason is that no horses are bred 
there, and another that they die as soon as they get there...’ Marco 
Polo also says that ‘in India the climate is so hot that horses 
cannot be bred and are not bom, or, if they are, they are 
monstrosities, blemished and misshapen in their limbs and quite 
worthless’. To be sure, the conditions for horsebreeding in India 
vary somewhat. Among the indigenous breeds in India, the military 
qualities decline sharply when we move to the south and east of 
the subcontinent. Horses breed with the greatest difficulty in the 
south of the Indian peninsula. But it is fair to say that in most 
of South Asia, like in southeast Asia and Southeast China, there 
was little room for the horse since the best soil was reserved for 
the cultivation of grains and vegetables to supply a dense 
population. There was hence, a scarcity of grazing grounds and 
a lack of appropriate fodder grasses. Ecologically it was Central 
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Asia, with its temperate climate and high proportion of rich feather 
grasses and fescue, that provided the optimal conditions for 
breeding, and parts of Iran and Arabia. In India, the breeding 
of horses was circumscribed by the shortage of extensive pastures 
and the competitive relation of nomadic pastoralism with seden¬ 
tary agriculture. Only in those parts of India which were an 
extension of the arid zone, in the north-west, nutritious fodder grass 
could be found But even there horsebreedng, though viable, stood 
m tension with arable farming. Under these circumstances, and 
compounded by the fact that wars could result m great losses of 
horses, the ‘astonishing’ magnitude of the Indian import trade in 
horses becomes understandable. It seems also beyond doubt that 
the Indian demand for horses shows a definite increase from the 
early medieval period onwards; at this time, literary sources 
(especially foreign accounts) begin to refer more frequently to the 
trade. In -the long run, however, like the indigenous breeding 
grounds, the main external breeding areas which provided India 
with most of its warhorses, and with all of its best ones, remained 
the same and could be found in Central Asia as well as in Iran 
and Arabia. 

It was, thus the people of the Eurasian steppes who first began, 
even before the invention of the stirrup, practising bowshooting 
on horseback and then established a quasi-monopoly over it, 
acquiring thereby a qualified military superiority over their sed¬ 
entary neighbours in Byzantium, Iran, China, and India. In contrast 
to the pre-Islamic Iranian and Indian rulers, who were generally 
bogged down by peasant infantry in their armies, the Turks relied 
heavily on professional and slave soldiers who were mounted 
archers, especially in their early operations in India. And although 
in India by the thirteenth century locally recmited peasant infantry 
men were making their entry in the Muslim armies once again, 
the arrival of the Turks resulted in a general shift away from a 
popular to a professional army and—as had happened in the 
Middle East somewhat earlier—a widening gap between the class 
capable of carrying arms and the rest of the people who supported 
it. This gap did not come about in the same way as in Western 
feudalism, although technical evolution played a role in it, but it 
was in some respects more pronounced because of the super- 
imposition of an ethnic factor and the fact that the new military 
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rulers were invaders from Central Asia. The main military 
advantage always remained that mounted archers were more 
mobile than any infantry and, in addition to being able to use the 
bow from horseback, were still capable of making decisive charges 
with spears and swords. On the steppe, every male individual could 
be recruited as a soldier and had been trained in mounted archery 
from as young as three or four years old. The skills of the horse- 
archer are not easily taught, and the short recurved bow of the 
Turks made unusual demands of strength and application. In 
effect, the difficulty of training an army of mounted archers was 
its one great disadvantage. In the Indo-Islamic world of the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, these specialized skills 
were often taught within the framework of mamluk slavery. Here 
elites could be trained within the army to perform lat the highest 
level and forced into a degree of discipline which earlier Islamic 
rulers could not impose on their general levies. In short, the 
growing reliance on horse-archers brought about a further 
professionalization of warfare, while the ruling elite came to be 
composed of slave recruits from the steppe or, alternatively, of 
nomad peoples who were mobilized for one campaign at a time. 

It was, paradoxically, this military differential that made 
possible the fusion of nomadic and agriculture society. Turkish 
mounted archery, from the late tenth and eleventh century 
onwards, appears to have played a decisive role in the establish¬ 
ment and, ultimately, the consolidation of Muslim power in India 
While the Perso-Arabic annals of the conquest of India are not 
nearly as numerous and detailed as those of the anti-Crusades 
of Muslim dynasties like the Zangids, Mamluks of Egypt, and 
others, this superiority is documented on numerous occasions 
throughout this period, above all at the Second Battle of Tarain 
in 1192, where 10,000 mounted archers under Muhammad Ghuri 
decided the outcome and ensured the success of Muslim arms 
in al-Hind. Even the Sanskrit sources confirm that the relatively 
small but well-armed and highly mobile cavalry of archers, fighting 
under a single undivided command, could play havoc with and 
easily rout the cumbrous Indian hosts which were supplied by 
innumerable rajas. The Prabadhacintamam writes about the last of 
the Rathors of Kanauj that ‘he bore the title of “the cripple”, 
because he was so embarrassed with the multitude of his forces, 
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that he could not march anywhere without resting on the two staves 
of the Yamuna and the Ganges. In the defense against the Muslims 
Turks, the elephant was also not a crucial advantage for Indian 
mlers—who may in fact have overrelied on it. Moreover, the 
Muslim invaders adopted elephants for the same purpose almost 
from the outset, and even made strategic improvements in their 
deployment. The war-elephant clearly declined in importance 
Relatively small Turkish armies of mounted archers were always 
superior to Indian armies with war-elephants of much greater size. 

As soon as the conquest of al-Hind was under way, a migration 
corridor was opened up between the eastern Islamic world, 
including Central Asia, and the subcontinent. The gradual estab¬ 
lishment of a new Muslim ruling elite in India was enhanced by 
the immigration of fugitivi from the lands which had been overrun 
by the pagan Mongols. The total number of Muslim immigrants 
could at no time have been very high, and it was dwarfed by the 
number of India’s native population (probably already then over 
70 million, while Iran and Central Asia each contained to more 
than a few million at most). No massive demographic shifts 
occurred in India, unlike in Iran. There was no re-nomadization 
but the imposition of purposeful Islamic rule by invading frontier 
peoples who recruited perhaps tens of thousands of supporters 
as a military retinue The Turkish conquest uprooted the sacred 
geography of Indian peasant society, during innumerable cam¬ 
paigns, but it did not result m any significant loss of population 
Nor was the agricultural economy undermined as in Iran. In the 
Indo-Islamic world, long-distance trade, elite slavery, and moneti¬ 
zation (the result of the de-hoardmg of Indian temple treasure) 
went hand in hand with imperial expansion. The result of the 
conquest was, in short, a revitalization of the economy of settled 
agriculture brought about by the dynamic impetus of forced 
monetization. This, then, takes us to the final problems to be dealt 
with in this paper- the religious transformation of Indo-Islamic 
society. "What were the implications of the expansion of Islamic 
power in India in religous terms? 

There does not appear to be any evidence of extensive 
conversion to Islam among any of the population groups m India 
before the eleventh century. More specifically, the conversion of 
key groups m Sind and the Punjab, as well as among the coastal 
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communities of South India (Malabar) and Indonesia (Northeast 
Sumatra), does not appear to have gained momentum before the 
second half of the thirteenth century. Recent work by R.M. Eaton 
shows that in the Punjab and Sind and in Bengal, Muslim converts 
were drawn from indigenous groups which had hardly been 
integrated in the caste system at all, such as forest tribes and 
pastoral groups who were in the process of settling down as tax- 
paying agriculturists. Elsewhere, too, conversion, rather than 
providing liberation from any intolerable social rigidities of the 
Hindu caste system, seems to have largely affected previously 
marginal groups, living in frontier areas. Such groups, then, were 
often forest tribes or pastoralists in the process of becoming 
peasants, but they could also be, as in coastal Indonesia, part 
of the newly rising trading communities on the coasts. 

Much of the conversion to Islam that occurred in these frontier 
areas of al-Hind only began to affect large numbers of people in 
the early modem area. Until then, Islam, in any part of our area, 
was the culture of an immigrant military and political elite which 
was usually urban-based and once removed from peasant society 
It represented a link between the world of mobile wealth (money, 
trade) and of mobile—we could even say monetized—elites, 
including slaves, of Iran and Central Asia, on the one hand, and 
the sedentary world of primordial kinship ties of the Indian 
peasantry and fixed field cultivation on the other. But, strikingly, 
even when Islam became a peasant religion, as in Sind and 
Bengal, it still mediated between the realm of settled agriculture 
and the frontier of pastoralists and shifting cultivators. 

It is in this direction, probably, that we have to look for an 
answer to the question of why Buddhism disappeared from its 
homeland in the South-Asian subcontinent, while being successfully 
disseminated to the Indianized hinterland of Southeast Asia. When 
one turns to the secondary literature on Buddhism one finds mere 
hints of an explanation of this issue. If it is addressed somewhat 
more systematically, it usually amounts to one or another version 
of the theory that, since Buddhism at one time prevailed in areas 
which later converted to Islam, and since there are no Buddhists 
left in these areas, we must deduce that the Buddhists converted 
to Islam. Thus it is often suggested that Buddhism disappeared 
from those parts of South and Southeast Asia which were overrun 
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by Muslim armies in the medieval period and hence forward 
became subject to Islamic rule. Mass conversion of Buddhists to 
Islam, it is then alleged, occurred due to political pressure or 
because Buddhists saw in Islam a means to escape from the Hindu 
caste system and brahmanical oppression. This, we are told, is 
also the reason why Buddhism survived in areas which did not 
suffer the largely ‘destructive* Islamic impact: the Himalayas, Sri 
Lanka, mainland Southeast Asia (but not Indonesia, which was 
conquered by indigenous Islamic rulers). 

An alternative explanation is possible—one which is in line with 
the previously presented arguments. We have' to begin by recog¬ 
nizing that there was a vast difference between ancient Indian 
Buddhism and all surviving later forms in Sri Lanka, Southeast 
Asia, and Tibet. Buddhism in ancient India to a large extent 
remained embedded in the cosmopolitan context of long-distance 
trade and itinerant monkhood, but never became a peasant 
religion with broad, socially inclusive, underpinnings. In this sense, 
it can be argued, Buddhism remained a phenomenon of the frontier 
of settled society, to some extent similar to the Islam of the 
Turkish immigrant groups of later times. But this type of Buddhism 
belonged to a time when the Indian subcontinent was still very 
much a forested realm with a scattered and small population in 
comparison with medieval times. On a purely abstract level again, 
it can perhaps be said that Buddhism, like Islam, mediated 
between settled society and the frontier of mobile wealth (the world 
of money, trade goods, nomads, cities), but at an earlier stage 
in the evolution of the Indian economy. For the same reason, we 
should abandon the idea that there ever was a ‘Buddhist India*. 
By the time that the Islamic-Turkish conquerors arrived in North 
India, in the eleventh to thirteenth centuries, Buddhism was no 
longer a religion of a floating population of itinerant monks but 
had become institutionalized in monasteries, which, supported by 
royal endowments of land as well as by donations from the 
mercantile communities, tended to become large academically 
oriented centres with permanent residents, vulnerable to outside 
attack, but still aloof from the rural masses (which only adopted 
random cultic elements of the religion). What happened, therefore, 
during the Islamic conquest, is that the academic (and 
sotenological/philosophical) tradition of Buddhism was unrooted 
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in India itself, but replaced, outside the orbit of Muslim rule, by 
a variety of regional forms of Buddhism. These regional forms 
of Buddhism, in Sri Lanka, Tibet and the Himalayas, and in 
mainland Southeast Asia, still developed in conjunction with 
kingship (especially in the early modern period), but took on the 
aspect of a communal religion as well. And they were, apart from 
perpetuating the high tradition, above all peasant religions—trade 
and money matters being left in these areas to foreign commu¬ 
nities of Muslims and expatriate Chinese As a peasant religion, 
Buddhism took root in areas of al-Hind with relatively little previous 
exposure to organized scriptural religion and with relatively little 
social and economic differentiation of their own. In other words, 
like Islam at a later stage in other parts of our area (which were 
not yet brought under cultivation), Buddhism too developed in the 
context of the formation of settled states on the frontier of 
agriculture. 

In broad terms, then, the religious transformation of al-Hind can 
be analysed as the result of the same dynamic interaction between 
frontier and settled society, or parallels to it, that the earlier parts 
of this paper discusses. The Indo-Islamic world was the result of 
the successful integration, from the seventh century on, of relatively 
densely settled and still expanding agricultural societies into the 
patterns of long-distance trade and the mobilization of wealth, as 
well as raiding and conquest activity, which were characteristic 
of the frontier peoples of Central Asia and the Middle East. This, 
in the final analysis, also implies and essential continuity between 
the ancient and medieval periods of Indian history, at least on 
the level of social and economic development, rather than the 
discontinuity which was perceived by earlier writers on the subject 
who focused on culture and religion, or by even earlier writers 
who focus on race. 
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The Constitution and Social 
Structures of India 

Joseph W. Elder 


This paper essentially attempts to address three questions: 

Can the ideals implicit in the Indian Constitution be realized in the 
Indian social structure as it is now? If so, by what measures? If not 
what is the sort of social transformation that is required and by what 
means? 


I 

IDEALS IMPLICIT IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

The ideals implicit in the Constitution of India are spelled out in (a) the 
Constitution’s Preamble and (b) Part III (Articles 12 through 35 
entitled “Fundamental Rights”), Part IV (Articles 36 through 51 
entitled “Directive Principles of State Policy”), and other Articles of 
the Constitution. 

(a) The Preamble of the Constitution 

The Preamble of the Constitution calls for: 

1. Justice , social, economic and political 

2. Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship 

3. Equality of status and opportunity 

4. Fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual and the unity of 
the Nation. 
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(b) PartlU of the Constitution (Articles 12 through 35 entitled “Fundamental 
Rights”)/ Part IV of the Constitution (Articles 36 through 51 entitled 
“Directive Principles of State Policy”), and other Articles 

Part III of the Constitution (Articles 12 through 35 entitled “Funda¬ 
mental Rights”) clearly labels seven “Fundamental Rights”. These 
are: 

1. Right to Equality, 

2. Right to Freedom, 

3. Right against Exploitation, 

4. Right to Freedom of Religion, 

5. Cultural and Educational Rights, 

6. Right to Property, and 

7. Right to Constitutional Remedies. 

In addition, I have identified two additional Rights that are not 
clearly labelled as such in the Constitution but are readily identifiable. 
These differ from the initiaTseven “Fundamental Rights” in that they 
are applicable only to certain segments of the population. They 
include: 

8. Right of Weaker Sections of the People to Special Promotion of 
their Educational and Economic Interests, and the 

9. Right of Former Rulers of Indian States to agreed-upon tax-free 
privy purses. 

In die Constitution, details of each of these nine Rights are spelled 
out in relevant Articles as follows: 


1. Right to Equality 


(a) Article 14 

— Equal protection before the law. 

(b) Article 15 

— Prohibition of discrimination on 
grounds of religion, race, caste, sex, or 
place of birth. 

(c) Article 16 

— Equal opportunity for public employ¬ 
ment. 

(d) Article 17 

— Abolition of Untouchability. 

(e) Article 18 

— Abolition of titles 

(f) Article 44 

— Establishment of uniform civil code 
throughout India. 

2. Right to Freedom 

(a) Article 19 

— Protection of freedom of speech, as¬ 
sembly, association, movement, resi¬ 
dence, property-ownership, and occu¬ 
pation or business. 
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(b) Article 20 — Protection against unlawful conviction 

or unfair penalty. 

(c) Article 21 — Protection against unlawful imprison¬ 

ment or execution. 

(d) Article 22 — Protection against detention without 

notification or legal counsel. 

3. Eight against Exploitation 

(a) Article 23 — Prohibition of traffic in human beings 

and forced labour. 

(b) Article 24 — Prohibition of employment of children 

in factories, mines or in any other haz¬ 
ardous employment. 

4. Right tq Freedom of Religion 

(a) Article 25 — Freedom of conscience and free pro¬ 

fession, practice and propagation of 
religion (subject to public order, mo¬ 
rality and health). 

(b) Article 26 — Freedom of every religious denomina¬ 

tion to manage its own religious affairs 

(c) Article 27 — Freedom from paying taxes for promo¬ 

tion of any particular religion. 

(d) Article 28 — Freedom from required attendance at 

religious instruction orworship in state- 
funded educational institutions. 

(e) Article 30 — Right of religious . . . minorities to 

establish their own educational institu¬ 
tions 


5. Cultural and Educational Rights 

(a) Article 343 — Establishment of India’s official 


(b) Article 345 


language as Hindi in the [exclusively] 
Devanagari [and not also Arabic] script, 
and fifteen-year continuation of English 
for official purposes with the possibility 
of further time extension by Parliament. 
Right of States, for official purposes, to 
adopt Hindi or one or more languages 
used in their State. 
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(c) Article 347 

(d) Article 350 

(e) 8th Schedule 

(f) Article 29 

(g) Article 30 

(h) Article 45 

(i) 6th Schedule 

(]) Article 370 


6. Right to Property 
(a} Article 31 

(b) Article 41 


— Right of President to recognize offi¬ 
cially any language requested by sub¬ 
stantial proportion of a State’s popula¬ 
tion. 

— Right of any citizen to submit grievance 
to any government authority in any of 
India’s languages. 

— Listing of India’s 14 languages. 

— Protection of any section of citizens 
having its own distinct language, script 
or culture to conserve the same. 

— Rights of . . . linguistic minorities to 
establish and administer their own 
educational institutions. 

— Provision by State, within ten years, of 
free and compulsory education for all 
children through the age of fourteen. 

— Right of Councils in Tribal Autonomous 
Districts in Assam to exercise wide- 
ranging legislative, judicial, and exe¬ 
cutive powers. 

— Limitation on power of Parliament to 
make laws for the State of Jammu 8c 
Kashmir except as specified by the 
Jammu & Kashmir Instrument of Ac¬ 
cession to India, i.e., State ofjammu & 
Kashmir can frame its own constitu¬ 
tion, bar any but its own citizens from 
owning land in Jammu 8c Kashmir, ap¬ 
propriate citizens’ land without ac¬ 
knowledging their right to be compen¬ 
sated, etc. 


Protection from deprivation of property 
except by authority of law. 

Effective provision by the State to se¬ 
cure the right to work, to education and 
to public assistance in cases of unem¬ 
ployment; old age, sickness and dis- 
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(c) Article 42 


(d) Article 4B 


(e) Article 47 
if) Article 48 


ablement, and other cases of 
undeserved want. 

Provision by the State for just and 
humane conditions of work and for ma¬ 
ternity relief. 

Endeavour by the State to secure for all 
workers a living wage, a decent stan¬ 
dard of life and enjoyment of leisure 
and social and cultural opportunities. 
Duty of the State to raise the national 
level of nutrition, the standard of living, 
and public health. 

Endeavour by the State to organize and 
improve agriculture and animal hus¬ 
bandry. 


7. Eight to Constitutional Remedies 

(a) Article 32 — Right to move the Supreme Court for 

enforcement of the Fundamental 
Rights. 

— Power of Parliament to modify Funda¬ 
mental Rights for members of the 
armed forces. 

— Restriction ofFundamental Rights while 
martial law is in effect. 


(b) Article 33 


(c) Article 34 


8. Right of Weaker Sections of the People to Special Promotion of their 
Educational and Economic Interests 

(a) Article 16(4) — Authorization of the State to reserve 

posts for any backward class of citi¬ 
zens not adequately represented in the 
State services 

Directive to the State to promote edu¬ 
cational and economic interests of 
weaker sections of the people, in par¬ 
ticular Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes. 

Directive to the State to reserve for the 
next ten years population-proportional 


(b) Article 46 


(c) Article 330 _ 
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seats in Parliament for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

(d) Article 332 — Directive to the State to reserve for the 

next ten years population-proportional 
seats in State Assemblies for Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

(e) Article 335 — Directive to the State to take into con¬ 

sideration for the next ten years claims 
of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes to appointments to Union and 
State services or posts. 

9. Bights of Former Rulers of Indian States to agreed-upon tax-free pnvy 
purses' 

(a) Article 291 — Provision of privy purses under any 

agreement entered into by the Ruler of 
any Indian State before commence¬ 
ment of the Constitution. 

n 

KEY CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL STRUCTURES OF INDIA 

I have identified five key contemporary social structures of India. 

Kinship Groups: Castes, Tribes, and Families 

The basic social structure in most societies is the family—both the 
nuclear family and the extended family. In India the extended family 
blends into castes and tribes. British administrators found it difficult, 
if not meaningless, to try to distinguish between castes and tnbes. In 
fact, the typical colonial ethnographies combined castes and tribes in 
their titles. 1 

Between 1881 and 1931, all Indian decennial censuses collected 
caste data. However, the task was fraught with difficulties, especially 
when it came to recording castes. According to Kingsley Davis: 2 

The main trouble is that there are different layers of caste... At any 
time an observer is likely to be faced with several ways of grouping 
people in a caste context... Additional confusion arises when the 
name of an occupation, a locality, or a language is given instead of 
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the proper name of the caste ... A similar name in different 
localities may not indicate the same caste; and two apparently 
different names may not indicate separate castes but merely two 
spellings or two synonymous titles of the same caste. Finally, there 
is widespread effort by caste groups, and often by individuals, to 
adopt either a new name (not having the invidious connotations of 
the old one) or the name of a higher caste. The census is erroneously 
viewed as a place where such claims can be legalized, so that every 
provincial census office is deluged with petitions reciting alleged 
historical evidence to substantiate the claim to another name. 


Kingsley Davis describes howto protect themselves from “errors”, 
census enumerators sometimes carried with them a list of names of 
castes known to live in the area and also, sometimes, a list of alternate 
and even “unacceptable” caste names. With such aids, enumerators 
were sometimes able to reject “incorrect” caste names provided by 
respondents and to substitute “correct” caste names. A system that 
ultimately depended so much on enumerators’ judgements was so 
potentially unreliable that, in 1941, the decennial census stopped 
taking down caste information. 

However, a few years earlier the Government of India Act of 1935 
had created a situation that required special electoral representation 
for India's “untouchables”/“depressed castes”. As a consequence, 
each provincial superintendent was required to draw up a list of 
“untouchable”/“depressed” castes for his province using a number of 
suggested possible identifying criteria (such as could the caste in 
question be served by Brahmans, did it pollute high-caste Hindus, was 
it debarred from using Hindu temples, could caste Hindus take water 
from it, etc.). By 1936, for better or worse, an official “schedule” of 
“untouchables"/“depressed castes” had come into existence. The 
castes so identified were thereafter referred to as the “Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes”. 3 


After India became independent, Articles 341 and 342 of India’s 
Constitution authorized the President and Parliament to specify which 
caste groups should and should not be included in future lists of 
“Scheduled Castes and Tribes”. 


Castes and caste groups (however they may have been defined) 
have played important roles in India’s past and continue to do so in 
the present, mediating matters pertaining to marriage, adoption, 
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inheritance, and dependents’ support, settling disputes between its 
own members and between its members and the members of other 
castes, and branching into such broader activities as founding schools 
and colleges, building dormitories, providing scholarships for 
financially-disadvantaged students, forming associations, publishing 
journals, serving as political lobbyists and vote-bank negotiatiors, 
holding rallies, and mobilizing and collecting financial resources to 
launch business ventures. 4 

In addition to extended families linked with other extended fami¬ 
lies into “castes” and “tribes”, India at the time of Independence 
contained over five-hundred rajpramukhs (ruling families) who, be¬ 
cause of treaties with the British, were assured of their rights to rule 
their principalities in India in a limited way so long as they paid their 
financial levies and continued to produce male heirs. When Indepen¬ 
dence came, the Government of India deprived these rajpramukhs of 
almost all their political authority but felt constrained to continue to 
provide them with financial support in the form of privy purses (see 
Article 238 of the Indian Constitution). 

Language Groups 

At the time of Independence, the Government of India recognized 
fourteen languages, most of which were spoken primarily in specific 
regions of India. The only language unattached to any specific region 
was Sanskrit, a classical language known by scholars scattered 
throughout India. Regional language groups were most sensitive to 
national benefits conferred to, or withheld from, their linguistic re¬ 
gions. They were also very sensitive to decisions regarding India’s 
official language (s), the implications of those decisions for their own 
chances to obtain Central or State government jobs, the preservation 
and growth of their own regional languages, and the training of their 
children in their own regional languages. In some regions of India, 
political parties formed around the issues of “linguistic states”, “sons 
of the soil”, autonomy, or even secession. 

Religious Groups 

At the time of Independence, the overwhelming majority (approxi¬ 
mately 84%) of independent India’s citizens were Hindus. Second in 
numbers were Muslims (approximately 11%), followed by Christians, 
Sikhs, Jains, Parsis, Jews, and others. Although some intermarriages 
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took place between these religious groups, the vast majority of mar¬ 
riages occurred between members of the same religious groups. 

In Article 25, Explanation II, India’s Constitution states that “refer¬ 
ence to Hindus shall be construed as including a reference to persons 
professing the Sikh, Jaina or Buddhist religion”. Not all Sikhs, Jains, 
and Buddhists were comfortable being construed as Hindus. 

Inasmuch as the final years of the British Raj witnessed the divisions 
of the Indian subcontinent into a Muslim Pakistan and a secular India 
(with one ‘justification” for Pakistan being the establishment of a 
nation in which Muslims would not be a permanent minority), many of 
the Muslims remaining in India after Independence were concerned 
about their permanent minority status in a predominantly Hindu India 
To what extent would India’s commitment to “secularism” guarantee 
them protection from religious discrimination? 

Socio-Economic Classes 

Throughout India’s history, different forms of socio-economic classes 
have come and gone, and different systems of categories have been 
used to describe those socio-economic classes. Today, considerable 
disagreement continues to exist, even among scholars, regarding the 
most effective criteria for defining, and distinguished between, India’s 
classes. 5 There is, however, general agreement that socio-economic 
classes of some form exist today in India, and that some of those 
classes can be considered “backward” or “weaker” (terms used, but 
not clarified, in India’s constitution). 

Political Units,/Parties 

On the eve of Independence, India’s national political parties 
included the Indian National Congress, the All India Muslim League, 
the Communist Party of India, and the Hindu Mahasabha, among 
others. Activists within the Congress, such as Jaiprakash Narayan, 
sensing the need for post-Independence India to have a “loyal opposi¬ 
tion” to the Indian National Congress, set about organizing a socialist 
party. 

After watching the actions of the All India Muslim League lead 
ultimately to Partition, Nehru and others were concerned about the 
further dangers to India of other religious groups becoming coterminous 
with political parties. Addressing the Constituent Assembly in 1948, 
Nehru said, “the alliance of religion and politics in the shape of 
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communalism is a most dangerous alliance, and it yields the most 
abnormal kind of illegitimate brood”. 6 

The Constituent Assembly subsequently passed a resolution stating 
that “no communal organization which by its constitution... admits to 
or excludes from its membership persons on grounds to engage in any 
[political] activities..Although no subsequent steps were taken to 
implement this resolution, it has stood as a guideline to discourage— 
if not to declare as illegal—communal political parties. 

Ill 


MEASURES TAKEN SINCE INDEPENDENCE TO REALIZE 
THE IDEALS IMPLICT IN THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


The more than forty years since the enactment of India’s Constitution 
have seen an on-going senes of interactions between the Constitution 
and India’s various social structures. The shape of these interactions 
has sometimes been reflected in Amendments to the Constitution— 
as India’s lawmakers concluded that still further legislation was 
called for to implement the ideals in the Constitution. 

Kinship Groups' Castes, Tribes, and Families 

The 1st Amendment to India’s Constitution—inserted as Article 15 
(4) in the new Constitution—authorized the State to make special 
provisions for the advancement of the Scheduled Castes and Sched¬ 
uled Tribes. India’s lawmakers believed this Amendment was neces¬ 
sary to end the criticisms of groups arguing that any special provisions 
for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes violated the rest of 
citizens’ equal rights guaranteed in Article 14—Equal protection 
before the law. 

The 8th, 23rd, 45th, and 62nd Amendments to the Constitution each 
extended the special provisions for the Scheduled Castes and Sched¬ 
uled Tribes for another ten years. The 65th Amendment established 
a National Commission for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
to go into cases of injustice and atrocities against the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes So the Constitutional commitment to 
discriminate in favour of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes continues 
to the present, and will continue at least until 2001—when the current 
ten-year extension ends'. At that time Parliament will have to decide 
whether or not to extend for another ten years one of the nine rights 
written into the Constitution (the Right of Weaker Sections of the 
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People to Special Promotion of their Educational and Economic 
Interests). 

A less dramatic exchange between the Constitution and India’s 
kinship systems concerned the rajpramukhs (ruling families). In 1971 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, following her electoral victory, initiated 
the passage of the 26th Amendment to the Constitution—ending after 
twenty years the provisions of privy purses for the former Rulers of 
Indian States, and bringing to an end one of the nine Rights written into 
the Constitution (the Right of Former Rulers of Indian States to 
agreed-upon tax-free privy purses). 

Perhaps the most pervasive exchange between the Constitution and 
India’s kinship system has come in the wake of the passage of various 
portions of the so-called Hindu Code Bill. The notion of a uniform civil 
code was included as one of the Constitution’s “Directive Principles” 
(and therefore nonjusticiable) rather than as one of the Constitution’s 
“Fundamental Rights”. Under the provisions of the so-called Hindu 
Code Bill, among most groups throughout India daughters as well as 
sons are entitled to inherit property from their parents, and marriages 
below a certain age are illegal. 

Language Groups 

In few arenas in India can one see a more dramatic Central 
Government response to public pressure than in the arena of Language 
Groups. As early asT928 the Indian National Congress announced its 
decision to organize Itself according to linguistic regions—not accord¬ 
ing to British India’s ad-hoc internal boundaries. However, in the 
months following Partition, the Congress Party had second thoughts 
about reapportioning any further boundaries for the time being, in view 
of the enormous dislocations accompanying such reapportioning. And 
the Constitution said nothing about reapportioning. 

Then came the 1951-52 national elections, the electoral successes 
of various political parties committed to linguistic states, Potti 
Sriramulu’s fast-to-death for a separate Telugu-speaking Andhra 
Pradesh, and the 1953 creation of such a linguistic state 

The Congress government realized the time had come for a Consti¬ 
tutional amendment. The subsequent 1956 7th Amendment to the 
Constitution reorganized the States’ boundaries according to lan¬ 
guage regions. Subsequent problems remained to be solved, including 
how to separate the State of Maharashtra from the State of Gujarat, 
and how to establish a Punjabi-speaking state without creating a Sikh 
religious state. But the principle of the Co 1 
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language groups their own linguistic states had been established. And 
it had been written into the Constitution. 

Subsequent language-related Constitutional Amendments were less 
spectacular—except for members of those groups whose languages 
were thereby recognized. The 21st Amendment added Smdhi to the 
8th Schedule of India’s languages, and the 71st Amendment added 
Konkani, Manipuri, and Nepali. Groups speaking these languages 
could now address communications in their own languages to 
government officials, and they could request that their school children 
be taught in their own languages. 

Religious Groups 

One of the “Directive Principles” of the Indian Constitution is Article 
44 that says, “the State shall endeavour to secure for the citizens a 
uniform civil code throughout the territory of India”. From the begin¬ 
ning, however, there has been the tacit understanding that Muslims 
living in India would be allowed to observe their own shanah law, and 
that any uniform civil code would not apply to Muslims. However, no 
phrases to this effect appear anywhere in the Constitution. 

In 1963, when a motion was introduced into the Parliament toreform 
Muslim law, no less a figure than the then Vice-President of India, Dr. 
Zakir Husain, led the protest against such an effort 7 And in 1985, when 
the Muslim divorcee, Shah Bano, applied for maintenance support 
from her ex-husband, and it appeared as though the Indian courts 
might be forgetting Muslim exemption from any uniform civil code, 
Muslims throughout India articulated their commitment to the con¬ 
tinuation of the Muslim exception, 

A dramatic threat against India’s Muslim minority occurred on 
December 6,1992, when thousands of Hindu activists, encouraged by 
the Bharatiya Janata Party and such other groups as the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), the Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP), and 
the Bajrang Dal, destroyed the Babn Masjid in Ayodhya. Despite the 
Central Government’s resounding criticisms of the mosque’s destruc¬ 
tion, the fact that the Central Government had been unable to protect 
the Muslim shrine left many Indian Muslims unsure of their future 
protection in India. 

Socio-Economic Classes 

Since 1950, a series of Amendments have been added to India’s 
Constitution in an effort to improve the lot of India’s backward classes. 
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The 1st Amendment authorized the State to make special provisions 
for the advancement of any “socially and educationally backward 
classes of citizens”. The 25th Amendment prohibited litigation against 
the amount of compensation paid by the State to acquire private 
property for public purposes. Amendment 34 provided Constitutional 
protection for twenty Acts passed by various States as land reforms. 
And the 44th Amendment modified the right to property from a 
Fundamental Right to a legal right. 

But the most dramatic action regarding proposed benefits for 
India’s “backward classes” has stemmed from the Mandal Commis- 
sionReport. In 1978 thejanata Party Government setup a Commission 
under B. P. Mandal to “determine the criteria for defining the socially 
and educationally backward classes” and “to recommend steps to be 
taken for the advancement of the socially and educationally backward 
classes of citizens so identified”. The Mandal Commission submitted 
its Report on December 31,1980. The Report lay virtually undisturbed 
until August 1989, when Prime Minister V. P. Singh announced his 
Government’s decision to implement the Mandal Commission Re¬ 
port. The main result of this decision would have been to add to the 
27% of Central Government jobs reserved for the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes another 22 5% reserved for the Backward Classes— 
meaning that almost half (49.5%) of Central Government jobs would 
be reserved for members of the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, 
and “Backward Classes”. The criterion for determining whether or not 
acandidate were amember of a “Backward Class”was whether or not 
that candidate belonged to one of several thousand castes now listed 
as members of the “Backward Classes”. 8 

V. P. Singh’s decision led to widespread protests, especially by 
members of the upper castes. These protests ultimately contributed 
to the fall of his Government. When the Congress Party returned to 
power in 1991, Prime Minister Narasimha Rao announced that his 
Government was going to implement the Mandal Commission Report. 
By now the worst of the protests seemed to be over. The thought of 
nearly half the Central Government jobs being reserved for Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes, and Backward Classes no longer seemed 
unacceptable to many people. In 1992 the Supreme Cout accepted the 
lists of economically and socially disadvantaged castes as an accept¬ 
able operationalization of the Constitutionally-identified “Backward 
Classes”. However, the Supreme Court insisted that certain privi¬ 
leged groups (i.e., the “creamy layer”) among those “Backward 
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Classes” not be entitled to “Backward Class” benefits. Today, after 
forty years, the Government is finally prepared to implement the 
“Backward Classes” aspect of the Constitution's “Fundamental Rights”. 

Political Unit/Party 

During the early decades of India’s Independence, a number of 
political*parties in Southern India included in their platforms the 
possibility of seceding from the Indian Union. To end this type of 
activity, in 1963 Parliament approved the 16th Amendment requiring 
that political candidates seeking election to Parliament or State 
Assemblies take an oath to uphold the sovereignty and integrity of 
India. 

In 1973 Parliament approved the 32nd Amedment, calling for the 
implementation of a six-point programme that Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi had devised to provide equal opportunity to different areas of 
Andhra Pradesh and thereby bring an end to the Telengana-separatist 
agitation. Given the intensity and widespread support for the T elengana 
separatist agitation, the six-point programme provided a singularly 
acceptable model for resolving a complex conflict. 

Simmering on the back-burner ever since Independence, and a 
point of considerable current contention in India today, is the status of 
the State of Jammu 8c Kashmir. Article 370 of India’s Constitution 
limits the power of Parliament to make laws for the State of Jammu 8c 
Kashmir except as specified by the Jammu 8c Kashmir Instrument of 
Accession to India. Technically, the State of Jammu 8c Kashmir can 
frame its own constitutor bar any but its own citizens from owning land 
in Jammu & Kashmir, and appropriate citizens’ land without acknowl¬ 
edging their right to be compensated. The possibility of introducing an 
Amendment to India’s Constitution to change the unique status of die 
State of Jammu 8c Kashmir is complicated by a number of current 
factors, including the on-going levels of violence in Kashmir, the 
political stance of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), and the anxieties 
of Muslims throughout India for whom the special status of Jammu 8c 
Kashmir retains symbolic importance. 

An interesting recent development m the formation of political 
parties in India has been the emergence of two parties in Uttar 
Pradesh whose support comes almost exclusively from certain castes. 
The Yadav Samajwadi (Socialist) Party, led by ChiefMinister Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, draws most of its support from such “Backward Castes” 
as the Yadavs, Kurmis, etc. The Bahujan Samaj Party, led by Sched- 
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uled Caste member Kanshi Ram, draws most of its support from such 
Scheduled Castes as the Chamars and Pasis. The politics of regional 
elections usually bodes ill for parties with too-restricted membership. 
But in 1993 the support of these two parties was sufficiently large to 
enable them together to form the government in India’s largest and 
most populous state, Uttar Pradesh. 

IV 

FURTHER MEASURES TO IMPLEMENT THE IDEALS 
OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

India’s Constitution—like many nations’ constitutions—has selected 
a number of worthy goals toward which the nation should proceed. 
These include the goals of: Justice, Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
Rirthermore, India’s Constitution has identified nine Rights to which 
its citizens are entitled, Rights spelled out in the “Fundamental 
Rights” and “Directive Principles” of the Constitution. 

Dunng the forty-five years that India’s Constitution has been in 
effect along with its worthy goals, India’s lawmakers have identified 
gaps in the Constitution and have enacted Amendments to plug those 
gaps. 

Today, what further measures are called for to implement the ideals 
of the Indian Constitution? Four suggestions come to mind: 

Strict Adherence to the Rule of Law 

With many partisan pressures surrounding lawmakers and judges, 
there is always the temptation for lawmakers and judges to do that 
which is temporarily expedient. The fact that India has successfully 
held so many national and local elections and has resolved so many 
troublesome problems within its legal framework is a reflection, m 
part, on the skill and integrity of the lawmakers and the judiciary—at 
least at the highest levels. This skill and integrity needs to be 
maintained—and spread to the lower levels of the judiciary as well. 
There is considerable evidence that standards and behaviours of the 
leaders of large organizations are reflected throughout those’organi¬ 
zations. It is reasonable to assume that strict adherence to the rule of 
law at the highest levels m India would have a beneficial effect on other 
levels as well. 
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Continued Sensitivities to Minority Concerns 

Again, it is important that these sensitivities be exhibited by the 
nation’s leaders—including the leaders of political parties. Minority 
groups are especially sensitive to inequities. And India contains many 
minority groups. Some of the most damaging failures to implement 
the principles enunciated in the Constitution have come when official 
hearings were not held and official inquiries were not conducted 
despite the fact that minorities were calling for such hearings and 
inquiries. The failure of the Rajiv Gandhi government to investigate the 
attacks on Sikhs following Indira Gandhi’s assassination left a deep 
scar within the Sikh community. By contrast, the investigations con¬ 
ducted in regard to the Telengana problems contributed significantly 
to the successful resolution of those problems. 

Greater Citizen Involvement in Extending the Rule of Law Both Officially and 
Unofficially 

India needs more citizens’ groups to carryout activities similar to 
those carried out by the Civil Liberties Union, Amnesty International, 
various Human Rights groups, etc. in other parts of the world. Such 
groups already exist in India. They need to be encouraged, and they 
need to grow. 

Greater Involvement of Social Scientists and Others in Determining the 
Effectiveness of Certain Policies 

During the coming years, decisions will need to be made regarding 
the continuation of “protective discrimination” for the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes, special benefits for the “Backward Classes”, the 
exclusion of the “creamy layer” of die “Backward Classes”, etc. 
Decisions have been made in the past with little data on what “works” 
and what “doesn’t work”. Systematic data-gathering focused on policy 
issues should enable wiser decisions to be made in the future as India 
enters the 21st century. 
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Democracy in India: A Late Twentieth- 
Century Perspective 

Judith M. Brown 


This paper will first review some of the existing literature on the 
subject and tease out some of the central themes which emerge, 
and then highlight certain issues which seem particularly pressing 
if Indian democracy is to continue to flourish. This is “a late 
twentieth-century perspective” because it is written at the end of 
a decade which has seen changes and tragedies unthinkable in 
the first thirty years of India’s democratic experience—the major 
crisis of legitimacy and security in the Punjab, the assassination 
of two prime ministers, the departure from active politics of 
members of the Nehru family, and the convulsive violence which 
occurred before and after the demolition of the Babri Masjid in 
Ayodhya in 1992. It also reflects a perspective coloured by the 
experience of democracy in the western world as the twentieth 
century ends: a world where long established democratic practice 
has failed to create a more humane society, where the role of 
the state is increasingly questioned, and public welfare seems a 
phantom at a time of economic recession, and where submerged 
national and sub-national identities threaten the fabric of civilised 
life and peaceful political behaviour with barbarous violence. 

The starting point must be a definition of our subject. For us 
democracy refers to the institutions and conventions by which 
public decisions are made, and through which the allocation and 
use of public power are managed, in such a way so as to enable 
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citizens to register their approval or disapproval, and to rid 
themselves of governments they find offensive or ineffective The 
key concepts here are ‘citizenship’ and ‘citizen’. In a democracy, 
people’s public identity is that of participant citizen, not of a 
subject, as in India under earlier colonial or princely regimes, 
India’s practice of democracy has, in the years since indepen¬ 
dence from British rule, generated a huge and sophisticated 
international literature, which this paper will briefly cite. Why this 
should be so, is not hard to see. In the first place, there is India’s 
size—a subcontinent equivalent to most of Europe, with a rapidly 
expanding population. By this decade, India’s population is nearly 
900 million: one in every five of the world’s* population lives in 
india. Democratic politics and government in such a vast and 
diverse nation is bound to be fascinating from both a practical 
and theoretical point of view. Communication of ideas, and the 
development of political organization are central to democratic 
practice. How does India’s democracy organize itself, when the 
odds are stacked against it compared with the far smaller and 
more homogeneous political communities where democracy first 
emerged? By the mid-1980s, India’s electors numbered over 375 
million, and their votes were recorded in about 480,000 polling 
stations. Yet this takes place in a country where half the population 
is illiterate, and where mass communications are still very limited 
outside urban areas. With size goes diversity. India is marked by 
geographical, religious, linguistic and cultural diversity: how then 
does political organization integrate and channel such forces? 
India’s impact and importance also rest on her strategic position 
as the dominant power in South Asia: what happens in India 
matters internationally. It is hardly surprising that in the circum¬ 
stances of the Cold War, western scholars found India’s peaceful 
democratic course profoundly interesting intellectually, and of 
urgent political concern. The continuation and success of demo¬ 
cratic forms of governance make India’s experience even more 
intellectually challenging when it is set against that of other areas 
of former colonial rule in Asia and Africa, where democratic 
structures have so often collapsed under the weight of poverty and 
ethnic diversity, and have produced one-party states or military 
regimes often amid violent conflict. India’s contrast with Pakistan, 
when both shared such a common inheritance of structure and 
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experience from British rule, makes her even more intriguing. 
Furthermore Indian democracy has flourished in circumstances 
of widespread poverty and the state’s attempts to modernize the 
economy and transform social patterns and relationships. This 
raises in comparison with the experience of more affluent western 
democracies the questions of whether democracy is a rich man’s 
luxury, and whether democratic governments- can deliver major 
economic reform or radical socio-economic change. 

THE LITERATURE 

Predictably, India’s democratic experience has generated over the 
last three decades a range of surveys, primarily designed to 
introduce English speakers the broad patterns of Indian democ¬ 
racy, its social setting and its effects or performance. One of the 
earliest was the seminal work of W.H. Morrisjones (first published 
1964); followed by those of R.L. Hardgrave (1970), R. Kothari 
(1970j, Hanson and Douglas (1972), Brass (1990) and Stern 
(1993). 1 Of these, Morris-Jones and Hardgrave have run into 
several expanded editions. With varying emphasis, these cover 
issues central to understanding any political system, and India’s 
in particular. First, there are descriptions of the political order— 
the institutions, organizations, culture and conventions through 
which government and politics are effected and managed. These 
include the constitution, the working arrangements of government 
in the centre and the states of the Indian Union, the nature and 
strength of political parties, the role of the police, the army, the 
courts and the civil bureaucracy. Central to these descriptions is 
the strength of the institutionalization of politics, and the integra¬ 
tion of the political system; this contrasts strikingly with many 
other former colonial areas where the political ‘system’ which 
emerged at independence proved totally inadequate to channel the 
political drives and aspirations of the people and to contain their 
diversities India’s experience has been of an expanding citizenry 
of growing sophistication, willing and able to use and develop the 
institutions of democracy, as demonstrated in high voter turnout 
at elections (over 63% in 1984, for example) or dramatically in 
the eviction of Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s government in 1977 following 
two years of “Emergency Rule’’. Yet, India’s social diversity leads 
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observers to examine the phenomenon of pluralism within unity; 
and the relationship between society and politics. How do political 
arrangements, generated over decades in the circumstances of 
colonial rule, put down manifestly deep roots in Indian society, 
fulfil the needs of that society and serve the new and more 
demanding goals of an independent state? Each of the surveys 
thus pays attention to the mobilization and organization of political 
opinion and support, the role of social groups and notables in the 
political arena, and the way diversity within society is recognised 
and channelled by the political system. Yet, Indian society is not 
static: and the state’s professed goals together with the rising 
expectations and articulation of its citizens generates new pres¬ 
sures and demands on the political system. Can it deliver the goals 
of socio-economic change, manage and direct the economy, enable 
the provision of education, medicine and welfare, given the colonial 
inheritance of minimal intervention and social expenditure, and 
of the parliamentary and bureaucratic tools for deciding on and 
managing change? Each descriptive volume grapples to an extent 
with such issues. Each, inevitably, thus comes to deal with the 
issues of legitimacy. 

To what extent and why did democratic institutions gain 
legitimacy in India, when they signally failed to do so elsewhere 
in Asia and Africa, most notably in neighbouring Pakistan and, 
has the legitimacy gained in the 1950s and 1960s waned or 
increased by the 1990s? There is a consensus that the longevity 
and legitimacy of Indian democratic forms rested in the early 
years of independence on a multiplicity of bases. Particularly 
crucial were the inheritance of long-established political structures 
of government and of decision-making from the later years of 
colonial rule, marked by the semi-democratic devolution of power 
to Indian legislatures; the political culture developed within these 
structures and within the Congress party, and displayed most 
notably in the first generation of the new India’s leaders who 
spanned the divide of 1947 and provided the continuity of practice 
and attitudes vital in the early years of independence; the 
integrative (spatially and socially) functions of the Congress party, 
which was already experienced both in governance and in gaining 
electoral support, and was essentially the raj in waiting after the 
Second "World War; the training, role and attitudes of the army, 
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the civil administration and the legal profession, all of which were 
increasingly Indianized by 1947. The fact that India compared with 
the area which came to be Pakistan had a deeply rooted party 
political structure by 1947, was more financially stable, geographi¬ 
cally and politically integrated, and had a broad continuity of 
leadership at central and state level, accounts for the diversity 
of the paths of the two nations which emerged from the same 
colonial experience in 1947. 2 Moreover, it is clear that dominant 
groups in both India’s towns and countryside increasingly found 
that the structures of democracy could be used to channel and 
protect their interests. Their support and that of those whom they 
controlled through social deference, employment, patronage or 
factional grouping, accounts for the ongoing legitimacy of demo¬ 
cratic forms. 3 Yet, as the most recent general studies observe, 
all is not well with India’s democracy, despite its persistence and 
apparent ‘success*. Social diversity and social change generate 
increasing expectations and pressures on the political system and 
on the state, whether from ethnic minorities or underprivileged 
groups: and many of the institutions on which democracy has 
rested are now paralysed by vested interests or actually in decay— 
a situation which breeds frustration, lawlessness and violence. 4 

Complementing such general surveys are a second broad 
category of detailed studies of particular aspects of Indian politics. 
A basic work is that of G. Austin, whose study of the constitution 
is unsurpassed, and still is crucial reading. 5 For the constitution 
still provides the framework for politics and government, though 
many would argue now that it is hardly the “cornerstone of a 
nation”, as he subtitled his study. Further, for all its weaknesses 
and modifications in action its provision on fundamental rights 
and the directive principles of state policy still mould the ethics 
of public discourse, and are a reminder of the goals of the new 
India which emerged from British rule. Many detailed political 
studies by implication investigate the working of the constitution 
or aspects of it, and the mechanisms for democratic behaviour 
within its framework. Of major significance is the degree of 
integration in the political system, in particular the way the 
different “levels” of politics, from the continental to the regional 
and down to the micro-level of the district, interact, through issues, 
social groupings, organizations and personalities who aspire to 
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influence in the public domain. This interplay between “national” 
and “regional”/ “state” and ‘local” is one of the abiding teasers 
of modem Indian politics: a theme whose recognition has trans¬ 
formed our understanding of the politics of nationalism and its 
profound pre-independence ambiguities, 6 and which make us 
aware of the complexities of Indian political action, organization 
and loyalties since 1947. Four volumes of electoral studies in the 
states of the Union addressed this issue in the 1970s from the 
angle of voting: they focused on party systems in the states and 
the way these interlocked with social and ideological cleavages, 
on the impact of economic change on voting patterns, on the way 
the “disadvantaged” (women, tribals and former princely subjects) 
vote, and on the phenomenon of democratic Communism in West 
Bengal. 7 Even earlier the collection of essays entitled State Politics 
in India had recognised the importance of seeing each area of 
India as a political system in its own right, yet also as a constituent 
unit within a larger, continental system. 8 

Inevitably studies of India's political parties have proliferated. 
Parties are vital to the functioning of every democratic system. 
They organize support, select and train up parliamentary repre¬ 
sentatives and leaders, manage political successions, crystallise 
issues, thus enabling the effective management of parliamentary 
business and ensuring that those who achieve power are sensitive 
to the wishes of the voters who brought them to power, and to 
the wider citizenry as potential supporters or opponents at 
subsequent elections. Given India’s size and diversity, studies of 
parties interlock with the issues noted above relating to the 
integration of levels and arenas of politics into a national system 
composed of several regional systems: they also illuminate many 
questions of the relationship of politics to the social stmcture, 
which are noted below. As such parties are a convenient entrance 
for scholars into India’s political complexity. Inevitably most 
attention has been paid to the Indian National Congress, the party 
which brought India to independence after a long history as a 
framework for nationalist organization and demands, and which 
for two decades after independence acted as an “umbrella party”, 
marked by Jawaharlal Nehru’s secular and inclusive vision of 
India. Just as in the 1930s and 1940s Congress had become the 
natural party for Hindu aspirants to political power of many and 
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diverse persuasions, 9 so in the 1950s and 1960s it functioned as 
an umbrella party, inclusive in terms of the ideology, regional and 
social origins of its activists and supporters. 10 Its dominance was 
critical for the smooth transition to independent government, and 
the subsequent establishment of democratic politics in India; and 
though from the late 1960s it lost the ability to command the states 
as well as the centre in elections it is still in the 1990s the only 
all-India party which has formed the central government for any 
length of time without disintegrating. Recent studies of Congress 
have a more sombre tone. They underline the way Congress has 
departed from the traditions of mclusiveness, tolerance and 
coalition-building within its ranks, to become an exclusive orga¬ 
nization dominated first by Indira Gandhi. Increasingly dissent was 
not tolerated; chief ministers were selected for their personal 
loyalty to the Prime Minister rather than as substantial regional 
leaders who could command support within the regional political 
system, and internal party elections which had once ensured 
incorporation of many groups and mobility of aspirants to power 
ground to a halt. 11 The potentially dire effects of the decay of the 
old Congress, and its transformation into the fiefdom of a populist 
leader, are clear if one remembers the important functions vital 
party structures and organizations play in the enabling and 
management of democratic politics. It has meant the breakdown 
of one of the critical integrative mechanisms of an all-India 
political system; the erosion of a channel through which messages 
flowed between centre and states, and the structure for the 
recruitment of state level politicians and their cooperation in a 
multi-state coalition party at the centre, which enabled effective 
policy-making and also conflict resolution. 12 

As Congress changed, so did the nature and strength of 
alternative political parties in India, as opposition came to be a 
viable mode to power rather than a political dead end, at least 
in regional politics. Some alternative parties *now have a perma¬ 
nent existence as dominant regional parties, though none singly 
or in coalidon has been able to endure as the party of government 
in Delhi. 13 Prominent among the enduring regional parties have 
been the Communists (CPM) in Kerala and West Bengal; and a 
number of region-specific parties which draw on particular local 
cultural loyalties and idioms, such as Punjab’s Akali Dal, the DMK 
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and AIADMK in Tamil Nadu or the Telugu Desam in Andhra. By 
contrast to these radical and regional parties, what might be 
called “right wing” or Hindu nationalist parties made little 
progress until the rise of the BJP at the end of the 1980s, and 
its profound challenge to Congress and beyond party to the secular 
nature of the Indian state itself at the beginning of this decade. 

In democratic political systems parties are not the only signifi¬ 
cant corporate actors. Issue-oriented pressure groups, professional 
associations, the press, judiciary, civil service and the armed 
forces all have a role to play in the creation of opinion, and the 
mobilization of strength for or against the government of the day 
and die very functioning of democracy. There is some discussion 
of such non-party groups and agencies in the literature on Indian 
politics; though there are clear gaps (as on the press, the judiciary, 
voluntary welfare groups, and to some extent on trade unions) 
which reflect both academic choice and also the comparative 
weakness of interest group action in India. M. Weiner’s The Politics 
of Scarcity (1962) opened up this field of enquiry. 14 He discussed 
the emergence of a variety of interest groups in the early years 
of independence—trade unions, business, agrarian and student 
groups, and showed how sometimes their demands were met with 
accommodation but often with force, by a state which deemed 
them illegitimate in a situation of scarcity, when the nation was 
stru &fjli n g to feed itself and make ends meet. By contrast to the 
western experience interest groups are weak in India, and do not 
form what might be called an intermediate layer of political action 
mediating between state and citizens, or the infrastructure of a 
well developed civil society. This reflects the rate and nature of 
economic change in India, and the nature of social affili ations. 
Often, too, potential members of such groups tend to make their 
peace with the state’s structures through the alternative processes 
of party politics as well as bribery and corruption. 15 

How the forces of the state play a role in the perpetuation of 
democracy has also received some attention. Comparatively little 
work has been done on the police and army as corporate actors 
in the political process: clearly here the sources are highly 
sensitive 16 By contrast the development of the IAS out of the ICS, 
the political role of the bureaucracy, and the problems in making 
civil servants trained in a persisting colonial tradition develop- 
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ment-oriented and able to relate to politicians and their demands 
has been well analysed. 17 It is clear that those employed by the 
democratic state have no predisposition to challenge it: it is their 
failures rather, which call the democratic state into question in 
the public mind, perhaps particularly in the case of the police, 
who are still, as in colonial times, the most vulnerable part of 
the state’s security apparatus. 

One further aspect of the political process which has been 
studied is the role of the state itself as a political actor. An aspect 
of this is the potential within the constitution for the central state, 
the all-India government in Delhi, to act coercively and to alter 
and even suspend the workings of democratic government and 
politics. The centre’s powers of intervention in the states, its 
access to President’s Rule and emergency powers, and its control 
over the third largest army in the world and a sizeable armed 
police force, make it blatantly able to wreak havoc with the normal 
workings of democracy. This coercive power has been used in 
relation to individual states, most recently in Punjab and Kashmir. 
On an all-India scale the “Emergency” of 1975-77 showed what 
the central government could do if masterminded by a Prime 
Minister determined to crush democratic opposition, emasculate 
parliament, muzzle the press and erode the independence of the 
judiciary. 18 In a more subtle sense analysts have noted the role 
of the state as political actor not just because of its powers, 
coercive and constitutional; but also because of its resources in 
an environment of scarcity, particularly its control of investment 
and employment, and also because of the lack of counter-players 
with strong alternative power bases, either in class structures or 
in interest groups. 19 

A third broad group of studies of Indian democracy take up 
the theme of the relationship of politics to society, in particular 
how democratic politics functions within and intersects a society 
which is both traditional and changing in its values and structures. 
To western observers the phenomenon of functioning democracy 
in a society still marked by distinctions of caste, religion, language 
and region rather than by class was intriguing. There developed 
a range of studies of the social foundations of Indian democracy, 
focusing on political recruitment into parties, the loyalties which 
persuade voters how to use their new democratic right, and the 
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role of caste ties in bridging the worlds of rural India and more 
modem, westernised styles of politics. M. Weiner’s Party Building 
in a New Nation (1967) 20 indicated from a study of three districts 
that Congress strength as a mass, rural and national party was 
built on the practice of social accommodation from at least the 
1920s. As the electorate expanded with successive constitutional 
reforms before independence. Congress as an institution res¬ 
ponded by welcoming as members and critically as office-holders 
people from the locally dominant rural castes, who differed from 
area to area, depending on the local economy and the area’s caste 
composition. By focusing on caste in politics, other observers came 
to similar conclusions: that “traditional” social ties and identities, 
far from being dysfunctional to the democratic political system, 
were being transformed and used in the new political world, 
providing bases for politicians and parties, and generating strong 
vested interests in the new political systems among those who had 
been outside the scope of the earliest nationalist politics, domi¬ 
nated by urban, English-speaking professionals of high standing. 21 
However, a repercussion of this phenomenon of dominant urban 
and rural groups being accommodated into the politics of demo¬ 
cratic institutions is the likelihood that they will use their new 
positions and power to block radical reform which would help 
those beneath them in socio-economic position. This tendency was 
observable in the attitude of many Congressmen even before 
independence, and their reluctance to embrace genuinely radical 
politics. Bihar and Uttar Pradesh were cases in point, where the 
genuinely impoverished and underprivileged received little comfort 
from a Congress dominated by comparatively prosperous rural and 
urban groups, and where even after independence land reforms 
provided few new resources for those at the base of rural society. 22 
Several observers of attempted socio-economic reform follow 
through this theme of the new state essentially being hijacked by 
the interests and influence of the newly dominant in Indian society, 
particularly those who draw their clout from their agricultural 
incomes, their influence in rural society, and their crucial rule in 
government calculations in feeding the expanding population 23 In 
the early years after independence, particularly when Nehru’s 
influence was dominant, voting patterns suggested that deprived 
and threatened groups (such as Harijans and Muslims) tended 
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to align with Congress, hoping that its power and rhetoric of civic 
equality would protect them. As Congress “decayed” as an 
inclusive, all-India party, its attractions to some groups waned; and 
it seems likely from near-contemporary events that those at the 
base of the social and economic order may use their votes to 
protest against the paucity of change for those who are not the 
beneficiaries of Stern’s “bourgeois revolution”, for whom democ¬ 
racy has brought little but the periodic attention of politicians 
touting for votes. 

One further aspect of the relation of politics to the social order 
has demanded attention: that is the emergence of ethnic identities 
in new guises and with renewed vigour in the context of democratic 
politics, with both its opportunities and its weaknesses. One aspect 
of this resurgence has been the “Sons of the Soil” movements, 
generating pressure to reserve jobs for local people in the face 
of successful migrants from other parts of India. Such movements 
and the loyalties from which they draw their strength challenge 
the idea of single nation in which there is equal citizenship, 
regardless of place or status of birth. 24 On the same spectrum 
of demands for special preference within the existing political and 
socio-economic structures has been the movement for “reserva¬ 
tions” of opportunities in education and jobs for the “backward 
classes”. This has generated huge controversy over who should 
be considered “backward”, both among those who would hope to 
be included, and those who feel they will be shut out of rightful 
opportunities because of their comparatively privileged social 
status. Here “class” and caste intersect; and it is clear that the 
demands for protection are not the result of any simple resurgence 
of “traditional” or “primordial” identities, but the result of iden¬ 
tities sharpened and modified by the opportunities now available 
through economic change and democratic political structures. 25 

Even more dramatic and violent, and potentially destabilising 
to the political system, have been the demands of ethnic minorities 
for a totally new status within India’s democratic structures, and 
in extreme cases outside it. Soon after independence such minority 
demands which focused on language were contained by the 
reorganization of the states on linguistic lines. But latterly de¬ 
mands where the forces of ethnicity, language and religion 
coalesce have proved far less amenable to peaceful adjustment. 
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Punjab and the north eastern area, and most recently Kashmir, 
have been the most difficult issues, testing democratic institutions 
to the uttermost . 21 The centre’s resort to force on so many 
occasions reflects not just a government determined to maintain 
the unity of India, but also the inability of Congress as an all- 
India party to include within its ranks substantial local leaders 
who could engineer and deliver patterns of adjustment and 
conciliation between the centre and the region in question. 

n 

Even such a cursory look at the nch literature on Indian democracy 
indicates the range and complexity of the" issues, theoretical and 
pressingly practical, which India’s experience raises, a number 
of which are particularly significant, and reflect the fundamental 
question of the location and interaction of democratic forms of 
politics and government in and with India’s diverse, deeply rooted 
and yet changing society. These are: 

The Social Roots of Democracy 

India’s comparatively peaceful transition from colonialism to 
independence, and since independence to functioning democracy, 
has rested largely on the incorporation of increasingly wider social 
groups into the processes of democratic politics. What is at stake 
now is whether this pattern of incorporation can continue to include 
those who are not in any sense dominant or bourgeois, the truly 
deprived and underprivileged, in the context of continuing limi¬ 
tation on the resources of goods, education and welfare to which 
the deprived rightly aspire. Indian society is changing with 
increasing rapidity, generating in the process new senses of 
identity, new aspirations and new awareness of the potential for 
change. If the trend of incorporation stops short at those who have 
so far been the beneficiaries of change, then the prospects for 
peaceful political adjustments arc uncertain. 

The Problem of Political Parties 

Parties are vital to the working of democratic structures; they 
are m a sense the lubricants which enable the machinery of the 
political system to work. India has seen the institutional and 
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ideological decay of its major, nationwide party, with major 
consequences for political stability, and the relations both between 
the pan-Indian political system and the regional systems which 
compose it and between the states and the centre. The issue now 
is whether the Congress can restructure itself to perform its former 
combination of regional and all-India roles, whether a new all-India 
party can replace it, or whether new modes of collaboration at 
the centre by regional parties will be the future means for the 
integration of India’s political system and the establishment of 
secure governments in Delhi. 

The Relationship of the Centre to the States 
The nature of the Indian Union depends in part on the role and 
vitality of political parties just noted The constitution gives the 
centre the balance of power; yet in practice that relationship 
depends on many variables and can and has changed in relation 
to party configurations, financial resources, and the policies of the 
centre. What is painfully obvious is the erosion of democratic 
institutions and behaviour at the level of the state—as reflected 
in the role of the MLA as patron rather than parliamentarian, in 
the decline in the work and significance of state legislatures, and 
in the bypassing of local democratic structures by populist 
governments at the centre which have cared more for the personal 
loyalty of the chief ministers than alliance with effective local 
leaderships which work the local political system, nurture local 
parties and respect the state’s democratic structures. Such trends 
are a recipe for state politics built on local factions, blatant 
patronage and criminal thuggeiy. It is an open question whether 
stable and effective government can in the long term operate in 
Delhi if it is not based on cooperation with governments in the 
states rooted in democratic allegiances and institutions. It is a 
question made the more urgent by the emergence in some states 
of attitudes and identities which are interpreted as threatening 
by the centre, and call down on the state the processes of central 
coercion and control rather than processes of adjustment and 
compromise within the framework of democracy. 

The Issue of Performance and Legitimacy 
To a large extent the legitimacy accorded to the processes of 
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democracy in India has flowed from the ability of successive 
governments to satisfy the demands and safeguard the interests 
of those with a political voice and political clout. The variegated 
“political nation”, often referred to loosely as the “middle class” 
has prospered, even from the failures of a government-managed 
economy and “permit raf. Yet the population explosion, the 
creation'of new aspirations even at the very base of society through 
the influence of education and communications as well as political 
rhetoric, and the current economic policies of restructuring 
undertaken by the central government, generate a major challenge 
to the democratic state. Can it perform in current circumstances 
sufficiently to persuade its citizens of its effectiveness as both 
generator of opportunities and fair guardian of the distribution of 
opportunity? Where the infrastructure of civil society is weak, 
citizens tend to look to the state as the source of both good and 
ill. If the democratic state cannot perform then its legitimacy will 
be at risk of rapid erosion. 27 —a nsk already seen in the rise of 
violence in public life, as people take to the streets because they 
have little faith in the effectiveness of constitutional mechanisms 
of politics. 

A LATE TWENTIETH-CENTURY PERSPECTIVE 

The literature on Indian democracy hardly touches on the dramatic 
changes in India in the last three years. A major, if obvious point, 
is that political institutions and conventions, particularly those of 
democratic politics, are never static. If politics is the multifarious 
business of dealing with power and its use in the public domain, 
it is clear that in a changing society politics will also have to 
change. To hold on grimly to the ways of the past is a recipe 
for instability and violence, if not catastrophe. Yet in India, as 
in many other countries, it often seems as if those who engage 
in politics do so in order to clutch at a share of power for 
themselves or their own particular group at the expense of others. 
Few take long-term views. Yet politics at its most creative is a 
hugely important enterprise for the corporate life of a national 
community. Those who engage in it, and particularly those who 
aspire to national leadership roles, need to make considered and 
courageous choices if the country’s democratic structures are to 
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match changes in social realities and perceived identities: if 
democracy is to continue as a peaceful and productive mode of 
managing the country’s public life, making its corporate decisions, 
and arranging agreements about the nature and use of public 
power. In practice, given the power of the state in India, 
particularly the central government, this places a particular onus 
first, on those who control the central state—to use its powers 
and resources for the generation of a national rather than a 
particularist good or the sheer self-preservation of a particular 
party. This is of course more easily said then done, in a diverse 
country where there are urgently competing priorities and de¬ 
mands from particular groups, and limited resources to share. 
It also places responsibility on the leaders of particularist regional 
or social groups to conduct opposition in such a way as to achieve 
mutually beneficial compromises, rather than to engage in sheer 
destructive and often violent opposition. In India today there are 
clearly certain issues at stake which urgently demand creative 
political management, even to the extent of changing the structures 
of democratic government to accommodate social change which 
has occurred since the constitution was formulated. The relation¬ 
ship of the centre to the states is one such, particularly where 
states are home to ethnic or religious groups who feel that the 
Indian Union as it exists denies their legitimate aspirations. Given 
the huge resources of the Union of India, and the immense benefits 
of being part of it, it seems unlikely that such groups would 
seriously wish to sever their allegiance to the Union, given the 
option of a more flexible linkage with the centre. The prospects 
of incorporation into a neighbouring state or of total autonomy are 
not practical solutions, given their finite resources and geographi¬ 
cal position. Yet coercion rather than creative change serves only 
to reinforce the stance of opposition for its own sake rather than 
as a means to a compromise on a new relationship. Inevitably 
opposition, particularly in the shape of armed struggle, generates 
its own momentum, mythology and martyrs, making compromise 
the harder. Another major issue which needs addressing is the 
place of India’s major minority, the Muslims, in the nation’s 
corporate life. India, it must be remembered, is the world’s second 
largest Muslim country. The on-going construction of a multi-ethnic 
Indian nationhood is critical not only for India’s domestic devel- 
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opment and tranquillity but for other countries with Muslim 
minorities, and for India's international relations. 

This leads me to underline the question of political ideology 
in India. The political science literature on India’s democratic 
experience pays comparatively little regard to ideology. 28 This is 
hardly surprising. The nationalist movement drew heavily on 
western ideas of national identity and of secularism in the context 
of Indian diversity in the face of colonial rule. This blend of 
thinking about the nature of India was handed over to the Congress 
as ruling party at independence. Most Congressmen, with a few 
notable exceptions, were essentially pragmatic rather than overtly 
ideological: and this blend suited them well as they fashioned a 
pan-Indian political party, because it provided a rhetoric of unity 
while allowing them maximum flexibility m practice as they 
constructed cross-group alliances under the Congress umbrella 
But the decay of Congress from the 1970s and the tendency of 
the all-India leadership to manipulate communal identities and 
arguments when it was to their political advantage, meant that 
there has been no organization or leadership committed to the 
on-going articulation and reinforcement of the notion of a com¬ 
posite and therefore in some sense secular Indian identity. Nations 
are always in the making, to echo the title of Surendranath 
Bannerjea’s autobiography. Where leadership and dominant insti¬ 
tutions do not persistently work to recreate the idea of the nation 
and give it practical meaning, perceptions of national identity 
decay, leaving an ideological vacuum for those with alternative and 
often narrow visions of the nation. This paper emphasises the 
institutional and systemic repercussions of the decay of Congress 
as an all-India party. But it is also necessary to argue 29 that this 
decay has critical ideological implications also for the functioning 
of Indian democracy. Its failure leaves the way open for those who 
argue that India should be, instead, a Hindu state. The conse¬ 
quences of this have been terrifyingly apparent in the last two 
years; and bode ill for Muslims, Tribals, Harijans who are not 
a natural part of a nation thus defined The dangers of this for 
a democracy based on tolerance and compromise hardly need 
spelling out. To reconstruct the idea of India as a composite, plural 
nation is a crying need, which requires great commitment and 
creativity, as both Nehm and Gandhi discovered in an eaiiiei 
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generation, often to their cost. It is far easier to build and 
communicate a negative, narrow identity, founded on opposition 
to a perceived “other” (whether colonial or communal) than to 
construct an open-ended, inclusive identity which presupposes 
difficult issues of accommodation and sharing of scarce resources 
The final issue which seems to be both debatable and critical 
for the future of Indian democracy is the role of the state 
Throughout the democratic world, the issue of the proper functions 
of the state is under discussion. Rolling back the frontiers of the 
state, putting more responsibility on individuals, families and 
communities is the trend in my own country, often with calamitous 
consequences for those with few resources or limited ability. Many 
countries in the West grapple for the first time with the issues 
of welfare in a time of economic recession, when high taxation 
is politically dangerous. In India the radical changes in the 1990s 
in relation to state management of the economy have in their own 
way put the issue of state intervention, support and management 
in society and the economy high on the public agenda. There arc 
perhaps two areas of the nation’s corporate life where the role 
of the Indian state is particularly critical, if it is to be m reality 
rather than m name a democratic state reflecting die wishes of 
the citizens and as far as possible satisfying their basic needs. 
These are the areas of poverty and human rights Both are ones 
where only the government has the resources and authority to make 
change possible, where private enterprise or the work of NGOs 
can only be of limited and/or local effectiveness. Both of course 
are also sensitive areas, because they raise in the one case the 
issue of distribution of resources in a plural society; and in the 
other the pressures of groups whom the government may judge 
to be either electorally marginal, or alternatively bent on 
destabilising the political system Furthermore, the violation of 
human rights is often at the hands of the government’s own paid 
officials, or of its natural supporters among the dominant social 
or ethnic groups in society. But if the democratic state does not 
address these hard issues, then it may find its legitimacy eroded, 
and its authority ebbing away, to be picked up by those widi a 
narrow or particularist vision of India’s future 

The practice of democracy in India raises immensely complex 
issues for its observers and its protagonists. These issues interlock 
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and interact with each other, whether they are related to leader¬ 
ship, party formation and functioning, changing social identities 
and demands, or the performance of the economy. Nehru spoke 
in 1947 of India's “tryst with destiny". It is sobering to remember 
that the functioning of India’s democracy nearly half a century 
later impinges on both the present and the destiny of nearly 900 
million people. To understand its strains and failures, as well as 
its successes and potential, is no mere academic exercise. 
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Democracy and National 
Integration in India 


Dietmar Rothermund ' 


Democracy implies the sovereignty of the people expressed in terms 
of representative government. Representation must refer to a well- 
defined unit. This unit is the nation, which is usually represented by the 
members of a national parliament. Within the nation state there may 
be subordinate units, such as federal states with their own legislative 
assemblies and finally, city councils and units of local government 
such as village panchayats. It will be argued at the end of this paper 
that local government is an essential foundation of national democ¬ 
racy, but the initial discussions will focus on the nation and the process 
of national integration which is fostered by democratic institutions. 

The Nation: A Natural Phenomenon or a Voluntary Construction ? 

The root of the word “nation” refers to being born. Taken literally, 
a nation is a community of human beings who belong to it by birth. 
There are nations which clearly express this fact in their rights ot 
citizenship, e.g. the Chinese and the French. These nations cannot 
conceive of the abrogation of their citizenship, their citizens may 
acquire additionally another nationality without losing their original 
one. Other nations, including India, have adopted a voluntary principle 
of citizenship which implies that one automatically loses one’s citizen¬ 
ship if one adopts that of another nation The greatest emphasis on 
voluntary nationality is to be found in the USA. The American nation is 
conceived of as a permanent joint venture which requires active 
participation. 
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The question whether the Indian nation is a natural phenomenon or 
aproductofvoluntary endeavour played a crucial role in the earlyphase 
of the Indian freedom movement. The national revolutionaries led by 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak and like-minded men believed that the Indian 
nation has existed from time immemorial. It only needed to break the 
shackles of colonial rule in order to come into its own again. 1 In analogy 
to the belief that certain images of Indian gods have risen from the soil 
without human action ( swayambhu) this could be called Swayambhu- 
nationalism. Tilak derived a very inspiring message from the belief: 
“Swaraj is my birthright and I will have it”. In this way he combined the 
reference to the nation as a natural phenomena with a strong emphasis 
on voluntary action aimed at the restoration of the original state of the 
nation. 

The same aim was pursued by thinkers like Vivekananda who 
interpreted the awakening of the Indian nation in analogy to the 
Vedantic philosophy of advaita. The illusion of dvaita or, in this case, 
of political subjection could be overcome by a spiritual rebirth. This 
ideology found expression in a solidarity traditionalism which high¬ 
lighted all elements in the Indian tradition which would contribute to 
national solidarity and integration. In fact, this was a bold intellectual 
attempt at constructing India’s national identity, but being “tradition¬ 
alist” it had to pose as the revival of an ideal past. 2 Traditionalism of 
this kind should not be confused with a conservative attachment to 
“tradition”, it is a conscious endeavour to “streamline” the heritage of 
the past so as to fit in with the idea of national solidarity. Obviously the 
existence of the caste system which is diametrically opposed to 
national solidarity and integration embarrassed the “traditionalists”. 
They offered all kinds of apologies or tried to explain it in terms of a 
rational division of social functions. They also argued that it was not 
part of the permanent values of Indian tradition but only a social habit 
which could and ought to be changed. 

The believers in a Swayambhu-nation were confronted by the liberal 
nationalists like Mahadev Govind Ranade, Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
and Surendranath Baneijee. The title of Baneijee’s book “A Nation in 
the Making” clearly indicates that these liberal nationalists believed 
in a process of voluntary construction of an Indian nation. They placed 
a great emphasis on the modem political institutions introduced by the 
British m India and only deplored the reluctant and half-hearted 
manner in which constitutional reforms were handled by the British. 
The quest for a full-fledged parliamentary democracy arose in this 
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way. Alternative systems such as the Swiss or American ones were 
never seriously discussed by Indian nationalists. 3 Jawaharlal Nehru 
who initially projected a Marxist ideology was in practice a follower of 
the constitutional nationalists. He believed in the importance of 
parliamentary democracy for India as a “nation in the making”. In the 
later discussion of the institutional framework this theme will be taken 
up again. Before turning to this theme, some attention should be paid 
to the further development of the nationalist ideology which was first 
sponsored by the “traditionalists”. 

The Nationalist Ideology: Hinduwa versus Bharatiyata 
The most radical form of the traditionalist reconstruction of Indian 
national identity emerged in the writings ofVinayakDamodar Savarkar. 
In his youth he was a national revolutionary who followed Tilak’s line. 
As a student in London he became involved in terrorist activities and 
then served a long-term of imprisonment in India. While still in prison 
he wrote his tract a Hindutva" which projected a new national ideology. 4 
He pursued solidarity and traditionalism to its logical conclusion, 
pleaded for the total abolition of the caste system and demanded that 
every Hindu should be nothing more and nothing less than a Hindu. He 
defined this term as including everybody who recognised India as his 
punyabhumi. The term “ Hmdutva ” necessarily excludes Muslims and 
Christians even though Savarkar was not interested m Hinduism as a 
religion. The term punyabhumi creates further problems in this re¬ 
spect. It has usually been translated as “holy land”, but punya has a 
more specific meaning. It refers to spiritual merit. Savarkar obviously 
wished to refer to patriotism in this way and not to religious values, but 
the terms he used were bound to be interpreted literally rather than in 
keeping with his original intentions. In his lifetime (he died in 1966) 
Savarkar remained a rather isolated political figure and his party, the 
Hindu Mahasabha, did not attract many people. His ideology was too 
radical for most Hindus and too repulsive for those Indians who 
thought along liberal lines as outlined above. Only the leaders of the 
Muslim League appreciated his position as they saw in him a Hindu 
leader who challenged the inclusiveness of the National Congress. It 
is only in recent years that his message has been revived as it provides 
a political platform for all Hindus who are opposed to positive 
discrimination in favour of backward castes and to special conces¬ 
sions to the institutions of minorities. Since Savarkar did not recognise 
castes at all and highlighted Hindu solidarity, he now fits into the 
political scene which he did not do in his lifetime. 
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The message of Hindutva also fills another need which paradoxi¬ 
cally arises just at the moment when practical secularisation (as 
distinct from the ideology of secularism to be discussed later on) has 
affected large parts of the Indian nation. Religious education which 
has been mostly imparted in the family by the living example of the 
parents is receding. The young generation often has only nebulous 
ideas of the rich tradition of the various strands of Hinduism and 
therefore may feel attracted by the streamlined message of Savarkar. 

In recent years there has been a tendency to speak of “Hindu 
fundamentalism” when referring to movements which try to recon¬ 
struct a useful Indian past. But fundamentalism is a misnomer in the 
context of Hinduism. Fundamentalism is a feature of religions based 
on scriptures containing what is believed to be divine revelation. It 
arises from a quest for the literal meaning of the revealed truth. 
Hinduism is not based on revelation, it is rooted in philosophy and 
mythology A recourse to its “fundamentals” can either follow the line 
of traditionalism as outlined above or produce a mythologism as 
witnessed in the Ramajanmabhumi campaign. Mythologism does not 
have much of a philosophical content, but it is very suitable for mass 
communication as it reduces its message to powerful images which 
are easily understood. Savarkar’s Hindutva was not related to 
mythologism, it was a traditionalist construct, but it denied the 
pluralism of Indian experience. 

The attempt at presenting Bharatiyata as an alternative to Hindutva 
is certainly a valid one (see the paper by Arvind Sharma in this 
volume). It highlights the complexity and the pluralism of India’s 
cultural hentage. Bharatiyata is inclusive rather than exclusive and it 
thus echoes the endeavours of the national freedom movement. It is 
also a positive term and not a negative one as dharmamrapekshata , the 
Indian rendering of “secularism” which will be discussed below. 
National integration with a deliberate acknowledgement of pluralism 
is implied by Bharatiyata. But the concept requires a more detailed 
philosophical justification in order to serve as a counterweight to the 
concept of Hindutva which is simple and persuasive but also very 
dangerous because it denies pluralism and may therefore explode the 
Indian nation instead of contributing to national integration. In a 
democracy in which the voter is the final arbiter of the national fate 
such ideologies which deny pluralism are particularly dangerous as 
they aim at constituting the political will of a majority based on 
supposedly innate qualities of an aggregation of interests. In fact, such 
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ideologies are essentially undemocratic although their votaries may 
abide by the formal rules of democracy. 

Secularism as “Overlapping Consensus * 

In recognition of the fact that the Indian nation is composed of many 
elements which must be integrated in a constructive way, many 
leaders of the Indian freedom movement have stressed secularism as 
a necessary foundation ofthe “nation in the making”. The problem with 
this concept is that it is derived from Western political experience and 
refers to the separation ofthe functions of church and state. There has 
never been a powerful organisation like the European Christian church 
in India which was both the guardian of the means of salvation and a 
highly influential factor in temporal affairs. Consequently there was 
never the need for a struggle aimed at the emancipation of the state 
from the church. 

In the West, the rise of secularism was accompanied by new 
political ideas such as the contract theories which aimed at laying the 
foundations of the state in terms of a voluntary agreement of the 
citizens so as to overcome anarchy. Indians could claim that “secular¬ 
ism” along these lines prevailed even in ancient India. The concept of 
mastsyanyaya may be adduced to support this claim. It characterises 
the situation of anarchy (the big fish eating the small) and marks the 
point “zero” (another Indian invention) from which the work of con¬ 
structing the state has to start. This implies that the state is not given 
by god but must be built and preserved by human action. It is presumed 
that this concept reached Europe via Talmudic wisdom and the 
writings of Baruch Spinoza and finally found a dramatic expression in 
the theory of Thomas Hobbes. 5 Unfortunately Hobbes chose the wrong 
species in order to demonstrate his nyaya: Homo homine lupus. 
Wolves are cooperative, they hunt together and never kill each other. 
The ancient Indian sage who formulated the matsyanyaya was more 
observant: big fish do swallow small fish. It is no accident that this 
ancient Indian nayaya was re-invented m the West at such a late stage. 
It served as a basis for a contractual theory of the secular state at a 
time when the belief in “divine grace” as the common foundation of 
church and state receded. 

The practical secularism of Indian statecraft prevailed for a long 
time until Islamic rulers established their states in India. The Islamic 
theory of the state does not recognise a division of “church” and 
“state”. First of all, there is no church as a separate organisation, there 
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are only Islamic scholars who can be called upon to pronounce 
judgements or give advice, but it is up to the “pious sultan” to conduct 
the affairs of the state so as to give expre ssion to his faith and the faith 
of his subjects. The sultans ruling in India were never able to convert 
the majority of their subjects. For the most part they adopted a 
pragmatic attitude and based their rule on military superiority. When 
Krishnadevaraya ofVijayanagar claimed that he was a “Hindu Sultan”, 
he referred to the system of governance and of military organisation 
which the sultans had introduced in India and wished to indicate that 
he was as good at that as they were. He also employed Muslim generals 
and soldiers and guaranteed their freedom of worship in his realm. 
The pragmatic approach to military and political affairs actually 
produced a quasi-secularism in India even in those states which were 
ruled by “pious sultans". 

The quasi-seculansm was also sustained under early British rule in 
India. The British were aware of the precarious nature of their rule and 
did not want to interfere with the religious beliefs of their Indian 
subjects The atmosphere changed rapidly when democratic institu¬ 
tions were introduced into India. The replacement of the earlier form 
of advice and consent by the method of interest aggregation mani¬ 
fested in the number of votes created the fear of permanent minority 
status among the Muslims of India. Assuaging this fear by the granting 
of separate electorates was bound to be counterproductive, but at a 
time of rising nationalism, the British were quite aware of the benefits 
of a policy of “divide and rule”. 

As Sudipta Kaviraj has pointed out there was a transition from 
“fuzzy” to “enumerated” identities among the Indian people. 6 Census 
operations and the electoral process created an awareness of the 
importance of numbers in the political game. Instead of an integration 
of interests as perceived by political scientists, these processes led to 
an aggregation of identities defined in terms of caste and creed. It is 
only in this context that the new quest for secularism arose. It was a 


quest for a free democratic process unencumbered by the aggregation 
of “enumerated” identities. It was necessarily combined with an 
advocacy of pluralism as a positive factor in a democratic polity. 

Political theory has so far been somewhat at a loss when called upon 
the account for pluralism as a positive factor. Pluralism is often 
considered to be a necessary evil which has to be tolerated rather than 


is a resource which enriches political life. It is therefore a. hopeful sign 
hat John Rawls, the author of The Theory of Justice 7 who revived political 
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philosophy after a long predominance of analytical philosophy has in 
his recent book on “Political Liberalism” 8 made a special attempt at 
accounting for pluralism within the framework of his theory. His key 
term in this respect is “overlapping consensus”. This is a rather 
awkward term, he means by it the convergence of opinions not affected 
by differences with regard to religious beliefs or “comprehensive 
doctrines” as he calls them In the Indian context this would mean that 
groups of various creeds could agree on many issues and cooperate in 
the political arena without appealing to “comprehensive doctrines” 
which they do not share. He stresses that an “overlapping consensus” 
is not a mere modus vivendi which may be given up at the slightest 
change in the perceived balance of power, but implies a more perma¬ 
nent agreement on a broad range of issues. 9 

Rawls also justifies the recourse to civil disobedience in the frame¬ 
work of his theory. He sees in it a legitimate political appeal to a sense 
of justice even if it involves the non-violent transgression of laws. But 
he would disallow the appeal to “comprehensive doctrines” in this 
context as they would immediately disrupt the “overlapping consen¬ 
sus”. He refers to the actions of those who worked for the abolition of 
slavery m the United States and to the civil rights movement of Martin 
Luther King, but he does not mention Mahatma Gandhi in this context 
at all. There may be two reasons for his silence in this respect. First 
of all, his theory refers to a fully established democratic society and 
Gandhi had to operate in an altogether different setting. And fiirther- 
more Rawls may suspect that Gandhi appealed to “comprehensive 
doctrines” and would thus be a poor example for his advocacy of an 
“overlapping consensus”. The first reason is a valid one, the second 
one certainly not. In his campaigns of civil disobedience Gandhi 
always carefiilly constructed an “overlapping consensus” by focusing 
on issues which appealed to the people regardless of their creed. The 
protest against the Registration Act in South Africa, the march into 
Transvaal, the Salt March in India—they were all not based on an 
appeal to “comprehensive doctrines” and were supported by people of 
various creeds. 

In defining secularism as “overlapping consensus” and pointing out 
in which way Mahatma Gandhi could construct such a consensus it may 
be possible to give a positive meaning to this crucial term which has 
so far been rarely understood by the masses • of India. The term 
dharmanirapekshata does not at all convey the positive meaning of 
secularism which Nehru had in mind when he equated it with the ideals 
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of the French revolution—liberty, equality, fraternity—ideals which he 
cherished though he sometimes failed to translate them into practical 
politics. Dharmanirapekshata does not refer to any ideals, it literally 
means “indifference to religion” and could even be taken as an 
admonition to have no regard for dharma. For those who cherish their 
faith this sounds offensive and they would not accept it as an ideal 
Worth striving for, whereas they would readily admit that they have 
many common concerns with those of a different creed. 

The Institutional Framework: Parliamentarism and Federalism 

From the ideological aspects of nationalism and secularism in 
India we shall now turn to the institutional framework which supports 
democracy and national integration in India. There are two important 
strands m India’s political development which are to some extent 
opposed to each other due to the ways and means of their introduction 
into India' Parliamentarism and Federalism. Parliamentarism as 
practised in Great Britain is a very centralist form of government and 
does not go well with federalism at all. Parliament is veryjealous of its 
prerogatives and does not permit a devolution of power. This is why the 
British lost their American colonies. The British never introduced any 
kind of federalism at home, but in India they used it as a means of a 
limited devolution of power which was meant to keep the Indians busy 
in the arena of “provincial autonomy” while keeping all essential 
instruments of power in the hands of the Viceroy. This meant the 
construction of a federalism from above which could always be 
suspended in an emergency. The leaders of the Indian freedom 
movement knew this and aimed at capturing the centre rather than 
getting too involved with federalism. It was characteristic that the so- 
called High Command of the National Congress did not accept posts 
as provincial chief ministers but acted as a kind of parallel central 
government. 

By withholding fall parliamentarism from India, the British actually 
increased the attachment of Indian leaders to this form of govern¬ 
ment. The Indians wanted the genuine article and did not stop to 
consider any alternative. In keeping with this trend, Nehru became 
India’s first Prime Minister and did pioneering work in establishing 
• the conventions of parliamentary democracy in India. 10 In Pakistan, 
Jinnah ’ s option for die post of Governor General rather than for that of 
the Prime Minister proved to be a fatefal decision. He followed the 
tradition of viceregal government and the conventions of parliamen- 
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tary democracy were never firmly established in Pakistan. 

The strengthening of parliamentary conventions was of special 
importance, because the otherwise extremely detailed constitutions 
contains only very brief statements concerning the Prime Minister and 
the Council of Ministers. It was tacitly assumed that Indian parliamen¬ 
tary democracy would follow the British precedent. But if Nehru had 
not set a living precedent by his presence in the Lok Sabha and his 
active participation in all debates, it would have been difficult to 
establish these conventions in India. Nehru was a parliamentarian by 
temperament, he also saw in Parliament a guarantee of national unity. 
Initially he had not been a federalist at all, but as Prime Minister he did 
his best to support the federal framework. His fortnightly letters to the 
chief ministers are a testimony to this. But he lived with federalism as 
he had inherited it and did not necessarily regard it as an important 
political resource. He reluctantly conceded the reorganisation of the 
federal states along linguistic lines and thought that this would impede 
national integration. But once he had agreed to it he saw to it that the 
new states could develop without much interference. He used the 
instrument of “President’s rule” very rarely. He benefited from the fact 
that in his time all elections to the state assemblies were held 
simultaneously with the parliamentary elections. This was not due to 
a conscious decision but owed its origin to administrative conve¬ 
nience. When the first parliamentary elections were held m 1952, the 
state elections were held at the same time and this continued until 
1967. No attempt was made to pass a law securing the continuation of 
this practice. 

It was the frequent use of “President’s Rule” by Nehru’s successors 
that finally made the synchronisation of central and federal elections 
impossible. After parliamentary elections were delinked m 1971, they 
tended to become national plebiscites unrelated to the federal elec¬ 
tions. Usually the victory in such a plebiscitarian election was then 
interpreted as a justification for the dismissal of state governments 
which had supposedly lost the mandate of the people. This practice 
undermined Indian federalism and brought the instrument of 
“President’s rule” which should be resorted to only in a grave emer¬ 
gency into general contempt. But only a strong central government 
could afford to abolish or change the respective constitutional provi¬ 
sions. The period of minority governments which was also a period of 
political crises was not conducive to a reform which would provide 
India with a more genuine federalism. 11 
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In earlier years right-wing nationalists had advocated the abolitic 
of federalism in favour of a strong central state in the interest 
national unity and integration. Nothing like this has been heard of 
recent years, the more so as by now even right-wingers have been ab 
to capture power in some states whereas they would not have been ab- 
to capture power at the centre. But the disappearance of anti-federa 
ists does not necessarily mean that federalism is fully appreciated a 
major support of democracy in India. Political debates on federalist 
have at the most centred on the financial aspects of centre-stat 
relations. 12 The central government has kept the most dynamic source 
of revenue in its hands and has left the static one to the states. Lani 
revenue is a case in point. It is completely left to the states and the 
have the power to enhance it, but they will not dare to do so for politica 
reasons as they do not wish to offend the influential sections of th< 
peasantry. In most states the income from land revenue does not evei 
cover the cost of its collection. But since there is no adequate recorc 
of rights in land in India, the revenue receipts is often the only “title’ 
to land which the peasant can show. 13 

The Finance Commission which adjusts the share of revenue in 
come which should go to the federal states has somehow managed to 
keep the balance at 1:1.6 (sum of the revenue of all states: central 
revenue). This relationship is more or less the same as that estab¬ 
lished by Sir Otto Niemeyer in 1936 when he was asked to divide the 
income tax collected by the centre between the centre and die 
provinces of British India. 14 The voluminous reports of the Finance 
Commissions produced every five years and the reluctant responses 
of die central government when implementing the respective recom¬ 
mendations have actually not added up to much more than a re¬ 
iteration of the Niemeyer Award. Neidier Niemeyer nor the Finance 
Commission paid attention to the financial requirements of local 
government which will be discussed later on. 

Tins criticism of the institutional framework should not detract 
from the fact that in general the democratic process has worked well 
in India. Two important factors have contnbuted to this—a free press 
and an independentjudiciary. These are supported by spiritedjournal- 
lsm and a legal profession which is aware of its responsibilities. 
Journalists and lawyers who are not part of the “public sector” serve as 
a counterweight to the powerful bureaucracy and the politicians who 
are often more concerned with patronage than with issues which 
should claim their attention. The right of infnrmo h « u-u - 1 - - r 
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democracy, is still denied to the citizens of India. The Official Secrets 
Act of 1923 which helped to sustain Bntish rule in India is still on the 
statute book Nowadays this act shields unscrupulous politicians who 
have captured positions of power and influence and sometimes liter¬ 
ally “get away with murder”. The strengthening of public vigilance is 
therefore even more important. The press, non-governmental 
organisations and the new instrument of public interest litigation 
should be mentioned in this context. 

The Importance of Local Government 

Finally some attention should be paid to a neglected sphere of 
Indian democracy—the field of local government. Panchayati raj has 
been acclaimed as essential element of Indian democracy, but very 
little has been done about giving real power to village-level institutions 
or even to the municipalities of Indian cities. The finances of all these 
bodies are negligible and mostly consist of grants from the state 
government. The ways and means of raising their own revenue are very 
restricted as far as local governments are concerned. Even metropoli¬ 
tan cities are still dependent on octroi, a rather antediluvian form of 
taxation which gives rise to small-scale corruption that nevertheless 
adds up to huge amounts. In the 1980s the municipal corporation of 
Bombay doubled its income from octroi by changing the standard of 
assessment from a piece rate to a rate ad valorem. This was a very 
clever move, but it also greatly enhanced the power of the large army 
of lowly paid collectors of octroi for whom it must have been a windfall. 
The Bombay businessmen were naturally opposed to this, but they did 
not suggest any other tax which they would be willing to pay. The 
telephone fees paid by the citizens of Bombay far exceed the munici¬ 
pal budget. This shows that there is a lot of money around which could 
be used for providing “civic amenities”. The term “amenities” sounds 
rather harmless and inconsequential, but such amenities include the 
collection of garbage, the supply of water and the management of 
sewage, health services, etc. The recent outbreak of the plague in Surat 
shows what can happen if such amenities are not provided in a proper 
manner. 

At the time of the freedom movement national politicians of the 
stature of Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel and Subash Chandra 
Bose spent a part of their political careers in the service of their 
respective municipalities. Nowadays it would be hard to find any 
important politician who has made a mark in this field. This is a pity, 
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because the stability of democracy at the national level depends to a 
great extent on the vitality of the institutions of local government. 
Moreover, it is at this “lowly” level that the citizen is immediately 
affected by the achievements but also by the sins of omission of the 
authonties concerned. Therefore a determined effort should be made 
to strengthen the institutional framework and the development of 
democracy at this level. This cannot be done by allocating grants from 
above, but must imply an increase of local taxation under the auspices 
of democratic bodies. The American revolutionaries coined the slo¬ 
gan “No taxation without representation” when rejecting taxes im¬ 
posed upon them by a government in which they were not allowed to 
participate, the slogan could also be inverted: “No representation 
without taxation”. Local bodies which cannot tax their citizens prop¬ 
erly do not contribute to the growth and stability of democratic 
institutions. 

Epilogue. A Research Agenda 

The present paper has provided a survey of some crucial aspects of 
democracy in India. It reflects the research interests of the author who 
first came to India in 1960 in order to work on a book on the Indian 
freedom movement. Covering many subjects this paper is necessarily 
sketchy. As it has been presented at a symposium dealing with India 
Studies, an attempt should be made to suggest an agenda for further 
research. This will be done by focusing on three main themes: 
1. Ideology, 2. National and Federal Institutions, and 3. The Political 
and Financial Foundations of Local Government. 

• Ideology In recent decades “ideology” has been at a discount m 
historical research. The powerful influence of Lord Namier’s con¬ 
servative reaction to Whig-historiography has also conditioned the 
writing on Indian nationalism. In this case the “Whigs” were the 
“bourgeois” nationalist historians of India and the so-called “Cam¬ 
bridge School” founded by Gallagher and Seal represented the 
Namierite tradition. “Interests” were thought to be the only impor¬ 
tant matter, “ideology” was at best a smokescreen to be penetrated 
by the keen eye of the historian Butitwas difficult to explain why any 
freedom-fighter would go to jail or even risk his life in the pursuit ol 
his “interests”. Marxist historiography had its own problems m this 
respect. It was committed to its own ideology and could account for 
others only in terms of “false consciousness”. Historians should 
take ideology seriously as it is a Dowerfiil mnhno*i».~ r - 
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determines the ways and means of political mobilisation and of 
political discourse. The history of political ideas should be revived 
without forgetting about the social and economic context in which 
such ideas are conceived and interpreted (or misinterpreted). The 
initial three sections of this paper have been devoted to such ideas 
which require more detailed study. In view of India’s recent political 
history the concepts of “traditionalism’' and “mythologism” should 
be followed up in such studies. 

• National and Federal Institutions: While movements and parties, etc. 

have attracted the attention of scholars the history of political 
institutions has received less attention. It has been thought of as a 
rather bonng subject for descriptive historians or old-fashioned 
political scientists who are satisfied with accounts of static struc¬ 
ture rather than being fascinated by the dynamics of social, political 
and economic change. In discussing “President’s Rule” and the 
delinking of parliamentary elections from state elections, etc. this 
paper has tried to demonstrate the relevance of the study of political 
institutions. The fact that Indian federalism was first introduced as 
a tactical device in the process of decolonisation but then emerged 
as a beneficial element in the evolution of the political system of 
independent India deserves more attention. 

• The Political and FinancialFoundations of Local Government. This is the 

most neglected subject. The stepmotherly treatment of local gov¬ 
ernment by the authorities at the higher levels is reflected by the 
lack of interest of scholars in this field There is also the impact of 
disciplinary boundaries which impedes senous studies of this kind. 
Anthropologists do village studies but are rarely concerned with 
village administration or local finance. Geographers study patterns 
of mral and urban settlements as well as the trends of urbanisation 
and metropolisation and produce excellent maps illustrating such 
trends, but they very rarely delve into the intricacies of local 
government, etc. Those who work in the field of public administra¬ 
tion prefer to concentrate on the higher levels of administration. 
Experts on, for example, municipal finance are so very rare in India 
that one can hardly find good articles not to mention monographs on 
the subject. A book on the administration of octroi in India would be 
very welcome. 

National organisation such as the ICSSR and the ICHR should 

encourage scholars to work on the subjects mentioned above b% 
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creating special scholarship schemes, etc. which would attract bright 
researchers. Such organisations usually wait for applications sent to 
them byuniversities, etc. which naturally followthe lines of established 
research interests. They should occasionally set their own agenda so 
as to call attention to neglected subjects. 
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India and the World: Challenges and 

Prospects 

N. Krishnan 


Even before independence, there was interaction between India 
and the world Knowledge and the understanding of India ranged 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. Thus, while civilisational India 
was perceived, it was the popular image of snake-charmers and 
the rope trick that prevailed. It became one of the goals of 
independent India’s foreign policy to correct this distortion. Along 
with the projection of a true and balanced image of India, the 
values that India stood for also had to be projected. This has been 
one of the important tasks of Indian diplomacy. India Studies, 
which we wished to encourage and support, were designed to 
underpin this effort. 

In this paper, I shall deal essentially with these aspects. The 
other dimensions of foreign policy and diplomacy — political, eco¬ 
nomic, commercial and security—will therefore not be addressed. 

The basic questions that we have to ask is: what is a true and 
balanced image of India? and, what are the Indian values that 
we want to project to the world? 

Our own perceptions of India may not all be identical or even 
coincide. Similarly, there may not be a total agreement on what 
constitutes Indian values. Nevertheless, when one has cut through 
the overgrowth of differences in perception and variations in empha¬ 
sis, there is a hard core of points on which there is a convergence. 

To many of my generation, Jawaharlal Nehru conceptualised and 
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articulated this convergence. I would call it ‘the Nehru paradigm'. 
Our foreign policy was inspired and guided by it. Long after Nehru, 
whether it was the period of Indira Gandhi or Rajiv Gandhi, or 
that of the Janata government and the later variants of the present 
government, it has always remained the basis, even though not 
always acknowledged and sometimes, even denied. 

What are its main elements? India is a civihsationally rich 
country, with an ancient tradition seeking to modernise itself. 
There are many contradictions, but like in earlier times, when 
differences and even opposites were reconciled and harmonised 
through a process of synthesis, these would also be harmonised 
and assimilated into Indian ethos producing a new India. 

Second is the assertion of the Indian personality, having 
identified India as an entity and defined Indianness. India is not 
a camp-follower but rather a path-finder and trend-setter. 

Third, India is a progressive country, striving to lift itself from 
the poverty and underdevelopment in which it has been mired for 
centuries. It will seek to assimilate western science and technology 
without losing its own moorings. It will try to extend the frontiers 
of knowledge without forgetting the core of its wisdom inherited 
from the past. 

Fourth, it is a champion of the underdog. The deprived and the 
underprivileged must be helped to bring themselves out of misery 
and degradation. This applies as much to our own society as to 
the world community. It may have gone under the label of 
socialism, which unfortunately today is in disgrace, but it was no 
more than a plea for equity, which remains valid even if political 
philosophies and fashions have changed. Transposed to the world 
community, it meant that the erstwhile colonies had to rise to free 
and equal status, the smallest and the weakest had as much right 
to their own place in the sun and an equal say in world affairs 
on issues affecting them. 

Fifth, seculansm, which has been an axiomatic principle of our 
polity. 

Sixth, India is a microcosm of the world, with its multi-cultural 
background. Unity in diversity characterises our polity. Seeing the 
world through this pnsm, we have urged that the nations and 
peoples of the world must live in tolerance and mutual respect 
Not only must differing systems and lifestyles be respected but 
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they must learn to coexist in harmony and co-operation. The Janata 
government period popularised the slogan Vasudhaiva Kutumba- 
kam. Actually, this was not a new concept and was very much part 
of the Nehru paradigm. Like the joint family, the world family 
should learn to co-exist, despite all the differences; recognising 
the underlying unity of the family. It postulates mutual solidarity. 
Acknowledging that some members may be weaker or be the 
victims of adversity, it must provide a safety-net. 

Nonalignment comprehended all these. Non-attachment to 
antagonistic military alliances was only one aspect of nonalign¬ 
ment. It is true that in the context of the Cold War, this aspect 
assumed primary importance. But the other aspects were equally 
important. It is necessary to stress this point because the question 
is often asked, “Has nonalignment any relevance at all in today’s 
world when there are no longer two competing power blocs?” The 
answer is an obvious “no” to many. Yet, the nonaligned countries 
have continued to meet in conferences, including a summit, and 
are still looking for a new agenda for action because the role they 
believed they were playing in the past has now ceased to have 
any meaning. The cynic will say that these are no more than 
nostalgia trips. I submit, however, that we need to look a little 
deeper into the matter. 

If we do, we will see that the problems and concerns that 
brought this multifarious group of nations together have not all 
disappeared Not all these problems were the consequence of the 
Cold War, although it may have rendered some of them more acute 
and, therefore, the ending of the Cold War has not automatically 
made them vanish. It is a truism to say that the world is no longer 
bi-polar and is perhaps more unipolar than ever before in history. 
But this is true only insofar as power, especially military power, 
is concerned. In the economic domain, the world is multipolar 
And other polarities in culture and ideology are very much present 

The world has no doubt been relieved of one particularly evil 
divisive dynamic — the Cold War — but other stresses and strains 
still remain. The weaker and poorer countries are riot necessarily 
better off, even if one could accept — although some may be 
inclined to challenge this proposition — that they are not worse 
off. The preservation of their identity and values, the safeguarding 
of their way of life and culture, the guaranteeing of their growth 
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and development — all these still pose a challenge not only to the 
people concerned, but indeed to the international community. I 
venture to suggest that nonalignment which brought these countries 
together in a different historical context can now become a new 
coalition striving for these goals and can contribute to the defining 
of the new world order. A primary objective of Indian foreign policy 
then would be to build such a coalition and provide leadership 
for it, even as we did for the nonaligned for nearly three decades. 

It is evident that the world is in a state of flux. As the old world 
order which emerged during the years of the Cold War dissipates, 
new approaches and theories about the new world order are being 
put out. Not surprisingly, these are mostly western in origin. Having 
lost, as it were, the compass of nonalignment, we from the third 
world appear to be at sea, rudderless and lost. But we need not 
despair. Even the major powers have not quite fully adjusted to 
the new dynamic of world affairs. 

II 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to examine these theories 
of the new emerging world order; much less to present what could 
constitute an Indian theory. Rather, my purpose is to present my 
thinking about what form and shape our projection of India should 
take in this evolving world situation. This would determine in turn 
the nature and contents of India Studies that we should promote. 

Looking back over the past, there is a body of opinion that 
believes that the foreign policy of the Nehru era was too world- 
oriented and not sufficiently mindful of our own vital national 
interests and security concerns. It is also suggested that m our 
enthusiasm for solving world problems we did not pay enough 
attention to our own immediate neighbourhood. Today we tend to 
think and behave more and more as a regional power, with 
aspirations of becoming a great power. There is justified pre¬ 
occupation with our security environment and the projection of our 
power, which is more substantial than it was some decades ago. 
Yet, paradoxically, we seem to be much less capable of taking 
independent stands on current issues of international concern, 
tending, in my opinion, to pay more heed than is warranted to 
what the impact of our stand on the major powers might be and 
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what their reaction might be. It occurs to me that Nehru’s India, 
whatever its shortcomings, was much more brave than today’s 
India, even though the latter is much stronger. 

It is well that in our policies and actions we should assert India’s 
position as a regional power and demonstrate that we mean 
business so that we will not be taken for granted or treated lightly. 
At the same time, however, care has to be exercised not to project 
an image of our country that is not quite in conformity with real 
India; or should I say, our own perception of true India. 

It would be fair to say that most Indians assume that India is 
destined to be a major world, not just regional, power At the same 
time, however, they would all like to believe that India will not 
be like the other major powers known to history but different and 
special. I recall what a former Yugoslav diplomat said while 
replying to a toast: India will assuredly be a great power, but with 
a difference; it will be a ‘benevolent’ great power. I am reasonably 
sure that this is the image of India that we would all like to 
project — a peace-loving India that holds the entire world as one 
large extended family, preaches and practises tolerance and 
coexistence, is mindful and caring for the concerns of the weaker 
and the disadvantaged and yet ready to intervene in order to 
uphold peace and justice. 

There is perhaps more fiction and fancy in this perception than 
fact. It does not, however affect my argument. If this is indeed 
the manifest destiny of India that we all believe in, this should 
be the image that we should seek to project of India, whatever 
may be our actual shortcomings and failings. 

I noted earlier that there are those who would like to see flaws 
in our Nehru legacy. Be that as it may, when it comes to the 
projection of India’s image and Indian values, I submit that we 
cannot hope to do better than to build on the Nehru legacy* I would" 
go further and suggest that the Nehru paradigm remains as valid 
today as before. It does not matter that the mixed economy of 
the past is yielding place to a market economy, under the impact 
of liberalisation and globalisation. It does not matter that com- 
munalism is on the increase and secularism on the decrease It 
does not matter that in our preoccupation with our immediate 
security environment, we appear to be less willing to get involved 
in the alleviation of the problems of others beyond our 
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neighbourhood. It does not matter that we seem to becoming 
inward looking with a blurring of our \$orld vision or that we do 
not champion the cause of the underdog with the same fervour 
as before. 

I venture to suggest that these negative phenomena represent 
a passing phase; however much they might occupy our current span 
of attention, they will not deflect India from its long-term course. 
India’s true vocation is, and will continue to be, exemplified in 
the Nehru paradigm. 

The basis for any orientation of India Studies for the future must, 
therefore, be constituted from the same elements that I have put 
together under the label of the Nehru paradigm. We should factor 
into this such new dimensions as we deem relevant and appro¬ 
priate. The objective of the programme will be to foster a deeper 
understanding of the Eternal India that abides and not the 
ephemeral and to promote better comprehension of the many 
currents which contribute to our current vitality and animate the 
future we are seeking. 

A study of the multi-cultural history and heritage of India will 
clearly form one cluster of subjects. The practice of presenting 
collections of works of Indian savants and thinkers to selected 
institutions abroad must continue. Here, I would enter a strong 
plea that we should concentrate more on the countries of the third 
world because that is where interested institutions face severe 
resource constraints. Further, it should be our deliberate policy 
to develop cross-cultural interaction with the people of these 
countries. The establishment of more Chairs for India Studies 
should be pursued, especially in the poorer countries. India should 
be prepared to provide the bulk of the funding. Help from private 
, institutions as well as Indians abroad must be freely sought. 

Region-specific studies will find a place e.g., Arabic studies, 
Persian, Islamic, Sanskrit etc. Joint research projects, imaginative 
exploratory travels and the like could be launched to uncover 
historical experiences of interaction. The success of the UNESCO 
sponsored programme of the Silk Route is an example. We could 
encourage other similar ones with UNESCO help e.g., the inter¬ 
action of Southern India with South East Asia during the Chola 
and Pallava periods. 

Within this same cluster must be included the study of Indian 
philosophy, the sources which have helped to shape and nourish 

k 
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our view of the universe, the human spirit, our concept of society 
and the like quintessential essential values of our society—the role 
of the individual, the family, the community and the world at large 
must be considered. 

A second cluster would be science and technology. The progress 
made by modern India must receive attention, but explaining the 
ancient and unbroken tradition which lies behind it. I recall the 
science exhibition that was held in Chicago in 1985 as part of 
the Festival of India in the United States. Why can’t more such 
presentations be planned? Again I stress the claim of countries 
outside the arc of the developed. In fact, coming to think of it, 
Festivals of India have so far been held only in the richer countries. 
This must be rectified. A determined effort has to be made to 
overcome the obvious resource constraints. 

A third cluster which suggests itself is the Indian approach to 
the world. Secularism, extrapolated from our national context to 
the international level, tolerance and understanding, non-violence, 
multicultural harmony, all these merit serious study and research. 
The unbroken tradition of Indian thought and experience from the 
Vedij^ times through the period of Buddha, Ashoka, Akbar, 
Shankara, Vivekananda, Gandhi, Tagore and Nehru can be 
analysed with much profit. The 125th anniversary of Mahatma 
Gandhi provided us with a golden opportunity to make such a start. 

We were all thrilled when the Rajiv Gandhi-Gorbachev Joint 
Declaration of Disarmament and Non-violence was signed in 1987. 
We have heard suggestions that we should mobilise support and 
even adherence to it by other countries Indeed a very noble and 
laudable thought. But how can we expect this to happen until and 
unless there is greater understanding in the world of non-violence? 
Quite clearly, in such areas where a whole mindset has to be 
changed and a philosophy of life to be learnt, such policy initiatives 
cannot succeed. 

The same goes for the oft-repeated ideal of Vasudhawa 
Kutumbakam. It is not enough to proclaim it in statements at 
conferences and the like. If we are serious in our conviction, an 
in-depth study of the theme should be encouraged, so that others 
would grasp its true meaning. That would constitute a valuable 
contribution India would have made to the contemporary world. 

Yet another cluster could be what I would describe as ‘Human 
Development’, drawing inspirations from the initiative taken by the 
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UNDP to develop a Human Development Index. Many of the 
themes discussed in the earlier paragraphs could perhaps all 
come under this heading too. However, I have in mind some new 
subjects of contemporary concern. 

The first is Sustainable Development. Whatever may be the 
definition of this concept by the United Nations, we have come 
to realise that we had in our own tradition—as indeed other old 
societies would also have had—many elements which go into the 
making of such a framework. Living in harmony with Nature was 
very much part of our culture. Caring for the eco-system that 
sustains and nourishes us is also part of the same tradition. The 
concern that the gratification of our needs in the present should 
not be at the cost of the welfare of our children m the future is 
another ingredient. I propose that in the post-Rio Conference world, 
this is a very relevant field of study in which the Indian tradition 
and experience could be analysed with profit. 

The second, which is closely linked with the first is ‘Alternative 
Development’ and perhaps even lifestyles. Western economic 
theory has influenced us so strongly that we ourselves have started 
applying our mind to this subject seriously only now, drawing on 
the Gandhian inspiration. Even so, I believe that it deserves 
attention. Alternative medicine and health foods are coming into 
vogue in the West. Our age-old indigenous systems would bear 
more study and exposure. 

The third is ‘Human Rights’. It has become fashionable m the 
West to launch investigational and accusatory campaigns against 
third world countries, including India. Our record is not without 
blemish, but there is no need for us to be defensive. We are 
countering such ill-informed or tendentious attacks with facts and 
figures. It occurs to me, nevertheless, that we have a long tradition 
even in this area—not only the Anglo-Saxon, but going back to 
our own cultures. Research and study of these would, in my opinion, 
contribute to better understanding abroad of the socio-cultural 
milieu in which our problems are being handled, 

The fourth area is the entire range of ‘Women’s Issues’. This 
is not by any means a new theme. But there have been so many 
developments in this area that I believe a fresh look at it is needed. 
For one thing, our experience in efforts for the empowerment of 

yomen under Panchayati raj deserves study. New vistas being 
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opened up by many women writers creating a whole new body of 
literature provide another rich field of study of contemporary India. 
I am mentioning these only by way of illustration. 

Indian diplomacy must prove adequate to this challenge. Our 
diplomats must have the necessary motivation and equipment. 
Policy guidance and the right orientation must be provided to 
develop the motivation. A coherent programme must be launched 
to develop these and to provide access to them. 

The burden cannot, however, be borne just by the diplomatic 
network. It is our intellectual community that must give the lead 
and carry forward the work. The University Grants Commission 
has an important role to play as well as the National Academies. 
The diplomatic arm can at best play a supportive role. 

An autonomous body, comprising leading intellectuals, function¬ 
ing in close liaison with the ICCR should perhaps be entrusted 
with this responsibility. 

Finally, a rather dampening thought about resources. We may 
draw up an ambitious programme and put in place necessary 
mechanisms. However, if the required financial resources are not 
found, little that is worthwhile can be achieved. Budgetary support 
from the Government will naturally be limited. Every effort will 
have to be made to enlist the support of pnvate individuals and 
institutions. This may prove to be the greatest challenge. 
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This paper is organised in three parts: part I focuses on language 
as a rule-governed creative activity, the second part is an attempt 
to examine the sociolinguistic features of multilingualism, and part 
III presents a picture of language choice and language-ordering 
in India. 


I 

One of the mysteries that linguists have been trying to understand 
for ages is: What a piece of work the human child is? What is 
it that enables him to sift out the basic rules from raw and 
fragmentary data? There are linguists who are interested primarily 
in trying to understand how the human mind ‘ticks’ and how this 
‘ticking’ is reflected in man’s use of language which is inexhaus¬ 
tible in its capacity to generate new messages, to convey fresh 
meanings. They are intrigued by the possibility of learning 
something, from the study of language, that will bring to light the 
innate endowment that makes it possible for humans to attain the 
system of knowledge that underlies the use and understanding of 
language. There are other linguists who are interested in trying 
to understand ‘the societally significant creativity of language’: the 
speaker's ability to switch codes, mix codes, select intralanguage 
and interlanguage varieties keeping in view the demands of ‘topic 
of discourse’, ‘participants in interaction’, and ‘socio-cultural 
setting’. Creativity in language lies in the speaker’s ability to 
create new meanings: to realize the potentiality of language for 
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.the indefinite extension of its resources to new contexts of 
situation. The concept of meaning potential provides a perspective 
on the nature of language. Language is as it is because of its functions 
m a variety of social settings. 

We are going to look at language neither as a purely formal 
system nor as a purely socio-cultural system but as two networks 
of relations: formal and socio-cultural in constant interaction. 
Language is a very powerful and sensitive tool. It can create and 
also destroy, reveal and also conceal, heal and also hurt, ease 
and also obstruct, amplify and also restrict, act as a facilitator 
and also as a barrier, be a linker and binder and also a divider; 
it can be used as a secret code to which others have no access 
at all and also function as an open code. It is the most creative 
form of human communication in terms of which culture is 
preserved and transmitted. In the growth of human beings as socio¬ 
cultural beings, language has a very important role to play. It is 
through language more than any other means that experience is 
recorded, interpreted, and extended. This assumes a special 
significance in a multilingual setting where it is not simply a 
problem of language choice; it is also a question of language 
switch: what to say, when and how, and in which language. 

Language plays a central role in all systems of education and 
is also the principal means of cultural transmission. Most of the 
students who fail m the present educational system fail because 
they do not have, what we call, ‘minimal adequate proficiency’. 
They do not know how to use and communicate the knowledge 
that they have. What they need is the ability to use language to 
play a variety of roles and carry out a set of tasks. In a multilingual 
society, their success depends to a very great extent on their ability 
to switch their linguistic gears as many times as they play different 
personal, interpersonal, and institutional roles in different settings. 
It also depends on their acquiring different levels of proficiency 
in the languages they use. 

Effective bilingualism, or trilingualism, or even multilingualism 
may be a powerful way of enriching the linguistic repertoire of 
individuals. Individuals in India’s multilingual setting have the 
freedom to live their life to the greatest extent possible in the 
language or languages of their choice and, m addition, to choose 
an intranational and an international link language. People who 
are functional in these languages can move easily from one part 
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of the country to another and also participate in their activities 
at the international level, and thereby forge stronger bonds 
between the states in India and also between India and the 
international community. If we are to take hill advantage of 
globalization and to compete effectively in world markets, acqui¬ 
sition of an international link language will cease to be a matter 
of choice and become a matter of necessity. These resources 
offered by the plurality of languages can be used for rapid social 
and economic changes and modernization programmes. This 
reinforces the point that in multilingual societies people need an 
intragroup link language, an intergroup link language, an intra¬ 
state link language, an intranational link language, and an 
international link language. 


n 

It may be useful at this point to examine the linguistic scene in 
India. India represents a multilingual and pluricultural society. 
Multilingualism/linguistic plurality is our strength. There are 1652 
languages in India; over 100 languages spoken by about 662 million 
people; 221 of them are spoken by 10,000 people or more [1971 
Census]. Languages in a multilingual setting form a system 
network. Each language or language-variety in this network has 
a function or cluster of functions assigned to it by the policy¬ 
makers at the state and national levels. All the languages of India 
have the status of national language; Hindi has, in addition, the 
status of ‘official language’ and English of ‘associate official 
language’ at the national level. The major languages of India 
function as official languages and as the medium of instruction 
in their respective states. The Constitution of India offers full 
freedom to the states to choose a language or languages in a region 
as ‘official’ language (s) [Article 345]. It also allows linguistic 
minority groups to receive education through their mother tongue/ 
effective first language (LI) and set up institutions of their own 
for their education [Article 30]. A multilingual and multicultural 
policy builds bridges of understanding between our countrymen 
representing different languages, races, religions and cultures. It 
helps them have a sense of belonging and achieve a sense of 
shared values in a pluralistic society. Diversity, looked at from 
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this point of view, can be a strength and a cohesive force rather 
than a problem and a divisive factor. Our language policy should 
attempt to achieve convergence in the midst of divergence and 
build links and bridges and not set up barriers. Our policies and 
programmes should be designed in such a way as to preserve 
vitality of the linguistic minority communities. 

One of the marked features of India’s linguistic scene has been 
a synthesis-seeking move in two directions — a pan-Indian ‘high’ 
academic and official link language on the one hand and diverse 
local and regional contact languages on the other. At the national 
level too we need two types of link language: a common, official 
and academic language and a language for use by the common 
people for purposes of easy communication. According to 
Niharranjan Ray: 

The various Prakrit and Apabrhamsa languages, then in vogue, 
must have served in ancient and early medieval India, the 
purpose of link languages; they were indeed the languages of 
the common people, while Sanskrit seems to have served the 
purpose of official language and that of the literary and 
intellectual elite. In later medieval times there grew a language 
that Gandhiji came to call ‘Hindustham’, and Professor Suniti 

Kumar Chatterji prefers to call it ‘bazar Hindi’.This was 

indeed the link language of medieval India. [Ray, 1969, p. 9]. 

Hindustani can serve as a link language not only for the masses 
but also between the educated classes and the masses. 

Side by side with Sanskrit, during pre-British times, Persian was 
the second pan-Indian language for political linking up of the 
different states, except m the deep South.Persian re¬ 

mained, as a legacy from Mughal rule, the language of higher 
administration and law and justice till 1893 when English and 
Bengali — English in the district and High Court levels — took 
its place — to conserve the permanent and universal elements 
of our own culture through a classical language like Sanskrit, 
which was also made compulsory side by side with English. The 
keynote of modern Indian culture has been — to give the two 
significant Sanskrit expressions — yoga or addition, and kshema 
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or conservation. English was for yoga, and Sanskrit (or an 
equivalent classical language) was for kshema. [Chatterji 1969, 
p. 17J 

Since 1985 the following documents stating policies and plans 
in the field of education have been published by the Government 
of India: 

1. Challenge of Education—A Policy Perspective (1985) 

2. The National Policy on Education (1986) 

3. Programme of Action (1986) 

4. Towards an Enlightened and Humane Society (Report of the 
Committee for Review of National Policy on Education 1986) 
(1990) 

5. National Policy on Education (1986) 

[with modifications undertaken in 1992]. 

6. Programme of Action, 1992 [Draft]. 

7. Report of the CASE Committee on Policy (1992). 

The main points made by the these committees in respect of 
languages are: 

(i) Modern Indian languages are already being used as media 
of instruction at the school stage. The need is for their 
progressive adoption as media at the University stage. 
(**) It would seem necessary to undertake study of the language 
attainment of students: specify objectives of teaching 
different languages at the school stage; identify language 
skills that students must attain in terms of the specified 
objectives; develop textual materials for ensuring attain¬ 
ment of specified language abilities; organise preservice 
and inservice training of teachers in the methodology of 
language teaching; encourage research in the methodology 
of effective teaching-learning of languages; design special¬ 
ized/bridge/remedial courses for school students; produce 
prototype textual materials, modules for inservice training 
of teachers and training of personnel. 

0*0 Learning of English/Hindi should be facilitated not m 
terms of years of study but in terms of hours of study and 
level of attainment. 

One of the questions that we have to examine at this point is* 
Can the modern Indian languages meet new challenges: the 
demands of mass media, urbanization, industrialization, mass 
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language of science and technology and is the window on the world. 
What we would like to say is that English is a language of science 
and technology, and a window on the world. Every human language 
can function as a language of science and technology. Every human 
language acts like a window on the world. Second, a window has 
a dual function: it enables people inside to see what is happening 
outside; it also enables people outside to see what is happening 
inside. English enables people outside India to understand and 
appreciate Indian culture, Indian patterns of life, Indian philoso¬ 
phy, and Indian religion. It enables Indian thinkers to interact with 
thinkers all over the world not only by looking at what the western 
thinkers have to say but also by publishing their papers in 
international journals. If our ideas are powerful and if our country 
is economically, militarily, and politically powerful, scholars outside the 
country will make all possible efforts to read the papers and books written 
m Indian languages. The position at the moment is that a high 
degree of competence in English helps us take our messages to 
a very wide audience in the world 
In 1926 Michael West wrote an excellent monograph on 
bilingualism but failed to realize that a competent bilingual 
handles two systems which theoretically represent the same 
‘meaning potential’. Explaining the scope and purpose of his 
monograph, Michael West (1926: Introduction) said: 

Man needs two kinds of language: he needs an expression of 
the ‘dear and intimate things’, a language of the home, the 
fireside, the motherland, — a language of emotion and of un¬ 
expressed associations. He needs also a language of fact, know¬ 
ledge, exact argument, scientific truth — a language in which 

words are world-current and steadfast in their meanings. 

the small languages of the world fulfil the first purpose, but 
as time goes on, they prove more and more insufficient for the 
second, insufficient for the complexity, the variety, the interna¬ 
tional teamwork of languages. 

It is necessary to emphasize here that the notion of ‘insuffi¬ 
ciency’ has no value in sociolinguistics. What West has called ‘the 
small languages of the world’ have already grown into “big 
languages”. All over the world today, these small languages of 
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Michael West are being consciously expanded m vocabulary and 
standardised in spelling and grammar so that they can increas¬ 
ingly function as the exclusive languages of government and of 
higher culture and technology (Verma, 1985:5). 

No language is inherently incapable of conveying any ideas— 
be they sublime or mundane, metaphysical or technological. All 
human languages have the potential for being developed for a|ll 
the purposes that the human society and the human brain can 
conceive. They grow and develop by being made to function }n 
newer contexts and newer interactional settings. What ‘experts’ 
have called an undeveloped language is a language that has been 
deprived of its right to perform certain functions in its own society. 
The history of languages demonstrates convincingly that there is 
no such thing as a language more suited, by its nature, to science 
and technology. We would like to maintain that any language is 
as good os any other language in the sense that every language is well 
adapted to the uses to which the community puts it. 

Every language plays its role in developing human resource— 
in the development of the creativity of human beings, their 
ingenuity and - adaptability. 

The fundamental aim of the educational system should be to 
provide the climate and facilities to allow all individuals to 
realise the full potential of their capabilities and to encourage 
them to use their capabilities in every appropriate way both for 
the enrichment of their personal lives and for the benefit of 
society as a whole (Twaites and Wysock-Wright, 1993:18). 

In order to help individuals realise their full potential in a 
multilingual setting, we have to help them learn one or more 
language, in addition to their mother-tongue/Ll and thereby 
learn how to be effective members of a culture or a society. 

Throughout the period of growth we are progressively incorpo¬ 
rated into our social organisation, and the chief condition and 
means of that incorporation is learning to say what the other 

fellow expects us to say under the given circumstances.The 

grown-up man has to play many parts, functioning in many 
characters, and unless he knows his lines as well as his role, 
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he is no use in the play. If you do not know your part and your 
lines there are no cues for the other fellow, and therefore no 
place or excuse for his lines either. (Firth, 1957:28-29) 

In order to live, the young human has to be progressively 
incorporated into a social organisation, and the main condition 
of that incorporation is sharing the local magic, that is, the 
language. (Firth, 1957:185) 

A child learning a language is at the same time learning other 
things through language, building up a picture of the reality that 
is around him and inside him. In this process, which is also a 
social process, the construal of reality is inseparable from the 
construal of the semantic system in which the reality is encoded. 
In this sense, 

language is a shared meaning potential, at once both a part 
of experience and an intersubjective interpretation of experi¬ 
ence. (Halliday, 1978:1-2) 

Learning language means acquiring the ability to talk about 
things around us and to share experiences; it also means the 
ability to move from ‘here and now’ to what is ‘there’ and ‘beyond 
there*. 


Ill 

One of the most characteristic features of India as a linguistic 
area is its multilingual and pluricultural pattern. What is crucial 
for the maintenance of this pattern is not the philosophy underlying 
the image of a ‘melting pot’ but that of a ‘salad bowl*, in which 
each item has its characteristic features and yet it contributes 
to the richness of the overall pattern. A multicultural and 
multilingual pedagogy initiates a cultural and linguistic revision, 
so that everyone involved comes not only to understand another 
person’s point of view, but to review his or her own culture and 
language from the outsider’s perspective. This concept can and 
should be extended to the choice and teaching of languages in 
our setting: mother-tongue or LI, the dominant state/regional 
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language, a language which can bind the states into one whole, 
and a language which can enable us to play our roles at the 
international level. Educationists, linguists, language teachers and 
language planners should get together to work out the ways in 
which learners can move from one language to another without 
getting completely detached from their mother tongue or LI. Our 
setting demands a multilingual and polyparametric education 
policy, with a built-in system for using more than one language 
as the medium of instruction; a monolithic system is inherently 
incapable of handling the needs and problems of people living 
in a pluricultural society. 

It is the multilngual setting that assigns functions to languages. 
LI, for example, is normally used for performing all the essential, 
personal functions. These functions are gradually expanded to 
cover all types of interpersonal functions. “Learning through the 
mother tongue is the most potent and comprehensive medium for 
the expression of the student's entire personality” (GOI, 1956), 
for it is learning the basis of all his future activities, the means 
by which he is going to learn almost everything else (Abercrombie, 
1956:23). The Education Commission in 1902 recommended 
mother tongue as the proper medium of instruction for all classes 
up to the higher secondary level. 

L2 may be used as an auxiliary or associate language, as a 
slot-filler, performing those functions which are not normally 
performed by LI. It may function as a regional link language. For 
a vast majority of educated people living in towns and cities in 
India, English as a second language functions primarily as an 
interstate or international link language. An important question 
here is: should L2 be used as the mam or associate medium of 
instructions at all levels or at a particular level or should it be 
taught as a subject listed under ‘other languages’? When an 
exoglossic language is used by a country as its official language 
and/or as a medium of instruction at all levels, it generates its 
own problems and may lead to the formation of blocks in the 
domain of learners’ cognitive growth. 

A foreign language (FL) is used by a select group of learners 
in a very restricted set of situations. The objective of learning a 
foreign language is to have a direct access to the speakers of 
these languages and their cultures. It enables the learners to 
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participate in a foreign society in certain roles and certain 
situations. A foreign language, like French, is used in India for 
absorbing the cultural patterns of French. English as a second 
language is used in India partly as a tool of western culture and 
partly as an alternative way of expressing Indian patterns of life. 

A classical language (CL) provides an access to ancient culture, 
learning, and philosophy and is assumed to contribute to the 
intellectual enrichment of its learners. Its real value cannot be 
measured in terms of what it helps us do in everyday life but in 
terms of refining our sensibility and sharpening our tools of 
analysis, enriching the modem languages and offering insights into 
a variety of linguistic problems. 

It may be useful at this stage to consider the objectives of 
teaching/learning languages in a multilingual setting. The main 
objective of teaching a language or languages should not simply 
be to make the learners learn language skills (reading, writing, 
listening and speaking) but to enable them to play their commu¬ 
nicative roles and select languages, registers and styles according 
to the roles they are playing. 

The object in teaching a language.is to enable the learner 

to behave in such a way that he can participate to some degree 
and for certain purposes as a member of a community other 
than his own. The degree to which any particular learner may 
wish to participate will vary. He may seek only to read technical 
literature, or he may wish to preach the gospel in a foreign 
country. These varying degrees of participation require different 
levels of skill in language performance. (Pit Corder, 1973 : 27) 

To enable learners to move from one level to another, to enable 
them to make the fullest use of their talent in different spheres 
of life, and also to enable them to make their contribution to 
national integration, we should guide them to choose three or more 
languages and help them order and stage these languages in terms 
of their needs. 

(i) Mother tongue, or LI, 

( ii) Regional Language (if it is different from the mother tongue (s) 
of learners; 
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(ni) Intranational Link Language; 

(iv) International Link Language (Non-obligatory, if it is not also 
the intranational link language); 

(t/) Foreign Language; 

(vi) Classical Language. 

The number and hierarchical ordering of languages will differ 
from region to region. What we must guard against is getting into 
politically motivated ‘pressure-cooker syndrome’, for excessive 
pressure may blow up the entire system. What we must try to 
achieve is to make people realize th^t a multilingual and pluricultural 
society needs more than one language for national cohesion, 
cultural integration, and social and geographical mobility. Different 
languages have different roles to play. The mother tongue has a role, 
the regional language has a role; Hindi has a role: English \as 
a role; foreign and classical languages have their roles. They are 
complementary, and can co-exist peacefully. 

The languages of India have been in a state of creative tension 
for quite sometime—trying to fulfil the needs and aspirations of 
their users who find themselves sandwiched between two cultures. 
As a result of this the languages have experienced a pull in two 
directions—‘nativization’, and ‘westernization’. ‘Nadvization’ in 
this context refers to the exploration of native resources—drawing 
on Sanskrit (i.e., classicalization), on the Indian languages in 
contact, and also on the dialectal resources. ‘Westernization’ 
refers to the processes by which technical words and phrases from 
western languages (specially from English) have been introduced 
into the systems of Indian languages. A natural result of this 
interaction between English and Indian languages has been the 
creation of a variety of mixed codes arising out of the processes 
of mixing words and phrases, and switching codes in the same 
discourse. These changes are changes in the direction of ‘language 
development’—equipping languages for functioning in new set¬ 
tings. Haugen (1966) refers to it as ‘elaboration of function’. We 
would like to call it ‘register creation’ i.e., creation of one or more 
new language varieties to meet the demands of rapid technical 
innovation and ‘fashions of speaking and writing’. The key concept 
here is that of ‘developing a language’ and in the process, creating 
new registers. It is a fallacy to say that a language should first 
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become developed, then put to use in new domains. What do we 
actually mean by ‘developing a language’? Does it imply that the 
languages of India are underdeveloped? Are developmental pro¬ 
cesses in a language-contact situation unidirectional? In fact, an 
undeveloped language is a language that has not been used in 
all the functions that a language serves in a .society. All the so- 
called great languages of today were once undeveloped. 

English in medieval England was not a developed language, 
since many of the social functions of language in the community 
could be performed only in Latin or French (Halliday, 1978, 
p. 194) The notion of ‘developing a language’ means ... adding 
to its range of social functions. This is achieved by developing 
new registers. (Halliday, 1978 p. 195) 

The development of Hindi and the major Indian languages is 
one of the most fascinating social, cultural, and linguistic phenom¬ 
ena of our age. It has led to the creation of a network of registers 
and sub-registers and a variety of ways of expressing registral 
contents. Languages show their vitality, elasticity, and creativity 
when they are used in new contexts. They do it by drawing (i) on 
their native resources; (it) on the work done by academies, 
commissions, and translation units, and (lit) on the resources of 
languages in contact. Interaction with English and Sanskrit on the 
one hand and with the modem Indian languages on the other, the 
use of mass media like the newspaper, radio, and television, and 
the motivation to verbalize the ever-expanding' universe around us 
have enabled Hindi and the major Indian languages to show how 
they can function efficiently by strengthening their lexical stock, 
sharpening their syntactic tools, and using discourse-resources. 

It has been remarked that highly Sanskritized and/or Persianized 
Hindi may lead to the creation of an elitist language and English- 
Hindi mixed code may lead to the birth of different types of 
pidginized Hindi and pidginized English. This fear is based on 
the false assumption that language is a monolithic system: it has 
only one standard form. Language, in fact, is a cluster of dialectal, 
registral and stylistic varieties. One of the markers of the growth 
of Hindi today is that it has created a repertoire of styles: 
Persianized. Sanskritized, Englishized, and nativized to be used 
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according to the demands of ‘topic of discourse, addresser- 
addressee relationship, and socio-cultural setting*. We must re¬ 
member that what sounded odd and funny yesterday sounds 
normal and familiar today. One of the remarkable features of human 
language is its creativity — the power to generate new linguistic 
expressions which express new thoughts and are appropriate to 
new situations. This creative language use is universally present 
in all human languages. “All peoples, in all languages, can 
transform, recreate, and generate alternative forms of expression” 
(Ouden, 1975, p. 54). Classicalization and modernization, tradition 
and modernity do not represent ‘polar opposites’; they are mutually 
defining integrative strategies used by human languages to capture 
‘the universe around us*. The picture that is emerging in India 
appears to be Y-shaped, representing bilingualism with diglossia: 
English and Formal Hindi symbolising ‘H’ and other languages 
and dialects symbolising ‘L’ and ‘L/H’ 

What is really needed is to use Hindi and the other major Indian 
languages in a wide range of situations. In order to help these 
languages play their roles efficiently and effectively, it is necessary 
to step up work in the following areas: planned production of 
monolingual, bilingual and technical dictionaries, thesaurus, and 
encyclopaedia, and writing of grammars and discipline-based 
textbooks. 
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The Spectre and Spectrum 
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Antiquity and Continuity 
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The word ‘spectre’ conveys an intrinsic duality. On the one hand it 
indicates an apparition or an appearance, and on the other, it also 
reflects a visible spirit, generally with a negative connotation of a 
ghost. In effect, the spectre projects an image of unreality; equally 
important, it may indicate a ghost that cannot be exorcised. These 
implied meanings are also a reflection on the attitude of some of the 
present-day scientists who view, through intellectual blinkers, the 
Vedic concepts of science. 

Spectrum is an extension of the same concept but in a more positive 
manner such as its usage in the term ‘ideological spectrum’, which 
includes a sense of continuum, As a. pure scientific term, spectrum 
provides a record of the distribution of the phases of a radiated wave 
cycle or of the intensity of radiation when some physical property such 
as frequency, mass or energy, is allowed to vary. A romanticist may 
however conjure a hue of the colours of a rainbow. Is it pure science or 
is it also romance when a beam of light undergoes dispersion on 
passage through a prism, and constitutes a spectrum? 

n 


Bio-Medical Sciences 

I will focus on bio-medical sciences, in particular diabetology, using 
it as a case study or a prototype to bring out some final conclusions 



which however may have general applicability Further I will use a 
problem-based approach. 

The problems of health and disease, life and death, pleasure and 
pain, etc. posed a serious intellectual challenge to man. He tried to 
seek answers through his attempts to comprehend the structure and 
function of human body either directly, or through an understanding of 
the plants and animals which constituted his immediate environment 
This seems to be a logical reason why out of 7,108 documents listed 
in Sanskrit from the eighth to the nineteenth century, 4,256, i.e., about 
60 per cent cover biological sciences. More importantly, of the latter, 
96.5 per cent pertain to medicine, and only 3.5 per cent to other areas 
of biology. The present-day scientific literature shows a complete 
reversal with publications m the field of medicine occupying the lowest 
mng of the scientific ladder both in terms of quantity as well as quality. 

This reflects the prioritisation of life’s problems and seeking 
relevant solutions through the acquisition and application of knowl¬ 
edge. This is in direct contrast to the prevailing view propounded by 
pure scientists who consider an intelligent rational man at the dawn of 
history asking questions pertaining to the nature of the non-living 
material such as water, soil, minerals and even air, thus laying the 
foundations for the development of science of chemistry 1 Subse¬ 
quently, the questions may have related to the physical phenomena 
that occur at periodic intervals; these include heat, sound and light as 
exemplified by thunder and lightning The attempts to seek their 
answers contributed to the development of physics. Similarly, fasci¬ 
nated by the periodicity and regularity of the rising of the sun and the 
moon, interest m astronomy was aroused Lastly, and only lastly, the 
questions may have related to the living objects, contributing to the 
development of biology. This makes good didactic sense but defies 
the rationale of prioritising the most basic need, namely, survival of 
self and of the species. As health and diseases are important for self- 
survival, so is the process of reproduction for the survival of the 
species. It is only with such a perspective that we can understand a 
basic interest in sexual reproduction and availability of comprehen¬ 
sive treatises dealing with sexual behaviour. 

Historical Perspective 

As I have argued against the compartmentalisation of science on 
the basis of natural phenomena subjected to, and governed by, laws of 
nature which subsequently led to the development of physics, chemis- 
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try and astronomy as separate branches, let me also argue, albeit less 
forcefully, against using watersheds of periods of history for the 
purpose of tracing the growth and development of bio-medical sci¬ 
ences rather than epidemiology and demography which relate to study 
of social and medical aspects of health and disease. Conventionally, 
the pre-Vedic period (10000 bc to 1500 bc) which combines the 
prehistoric and proto-historic periods, is described as the age of 
ignorance or darkness where disease processes were ascribed to 
demons and evil spirits and remedial action consisted of offerings to 
gods, incantations, magic and exorcism. The dawn of reason during 
the Vedic period (1500 bc to 500 bc) provided rational approaches to 
the understanding of internal causes of disease, relating these to the 
humoural theory of tndosha includmg vatta, kapha and pitta. This period 
also witnessed the early development of rudimentary knowledge of 
human anatomy and physiology. The most progressive development 
during this period was the recognition of certain plants which had 
medicinal value, and therefore could be used for the treatment of 
disease processes. 

Athurveda of the Vedic period directly led to the development of 
Ayurveda in the post-Vedic period (500 bc to 600 ad). The early 
medieval (600 ad to 1,300 ad) and the late medieval periods (1,300 ad 
to 1,600 ad) broadly encompassed Alchemy and Tantras with success¬ 
ful attempts at the compilation and systematisation of knowledge 
accumulated thus far. 

Although there is some evidence supporting the influence of Indo- 
Greek interaction on the evolution and development of medical phi¬ 
losophy and practice, yet a firm and final proof needs to be estab¬ 
lished The evidence linking the concept of pneumatic physiology as 
presented in Hippocratic Treatise “On Winds” (4th-5th century bc) 
with the discourse on Prana as detailed in the nature and action of 
breath in the human body ( Charak-samhita ) the similarity may be more 
apparent than real. The application of the concept of Prana resulted m 
yogic practice ofPranayamawhich in its theory and practice may relate 
to breathing exercises as a part of the therapeutic armamentaria of 
physiotherapists. 

It was during the medieval period that exchange of information 
about medicine and surgery was encouraged Practitioners of Indian 
medicine were invited to Baghdad and the major compendia such as 
Susrut Samhita were translated into Arabic under the title Kitab- 
Shawasoom Al-Hind. The migration of Muslims into India introduced 
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Greco-Arabian medicine in the country. Subsequently, as the Muslims 
started ruling over India, an exchange of learning took place between 
the practitioners of Greco-Arabian medicine who were brought to India 
by the Muslims, and the local medical practitioners who were equally 
keen to learn about other systems of medicine. There are references 
by Ziayuddin Baram 2 to several renowned Hakims who received 
recognition at die court of Feroz Shah Tuglak. These Hakims came 
from different parts of Arabia including Iraq, Syria and Yemen. 

There are two events of great import which constitute landmarks in 
the growth and development of medical practice and health care in 
India. First, the Muslim rulers placed a major emphasis on die 
establishment of hospitals wherein physicians of bodi Ayuivedic and 
Unani systems of medicine were employed; during the role of 
Mohammed-Bin-Tuqlak, there were about 70 hospitals m Delhi and 
1200 physicians were receiving salaries from the Royal Court.’ 1 A type 
of social welfare system was operated wherein not only medicines but 
also food and drinks were supplied to die indigent patients who came 
to these hospitals to seek treatment for their ailment In order to 
ensure permanency of such an arrangement, the endowment of several 
villages with fertile land and extensive cultivation was made to these 
hospitals which also continued to receive Royal grant to support the 
salaries of physicians working as State employees. 

The second milestone of the medieval period relates to the develop¬ 
ment, although in a rudimentary manner, of an integrated system of 
medicine which in retrospect may also be called National System of 
Medicine. Dunng the reign of Sikandar Shah Lodi (1499-1528 ad) , a 
book on medicine titled Madan-ulrShifa Sikandar Shahi was compiled. 
This compilation is a synthesis of knowledge derived from several 
sources dealing with Ayurveda, the first chapter deals with the thera¬ 
peutic principles underlying Ayurvedic system, the second describes 
the structure of the human body and the third chapter deals with the 
diagnosis and management of a number of diseases. 

With the advent of the Moghul Empire, there was a further impetus, 
both in the synthesis of different medical streams, as well as in the 
strengthening of secular and welfare basis of medical and health care 
Babar’s personal physician was Yusuf-bm-Muhammad-bm-Yusufwho 


made a special study of those aspects of Indian system of medicine 
which dealt with hygiene and public health, therapeutic rationale of 
Ayurveda, and methods of diagnosis and treatment. 

Akbar, with a secular outlook and as a patron of scholarship, 
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honoured physicians; there is evidence to indicate that twenty-nine 
physicians, both Hindus and Muslims, were the beneficiaries of Royal 
munificence and received financial and other rewards. 

Thus, Greco-Arabian medicine was modified and adapted to local 
needs under the influence of traditional Indian medicine; in addition, 
it incorporated a number of drugs especially of plant origin, in its own 
materia medica. Thus, the cross-fertilization of Ayurveda with Unani 
system which was brought into India by the Moghuls, and patronised 
by the royal households, demonstrated the possibility of developing an 
integrated system of medicine. 

The pride and place of Indian medicine was given to the develop¬ 
ment of surgery and its sub-specialities by achieving a high level of 
efficiency. The Sanskrit word for surgery is Safyawhich literally means 
a spear or a weapon with an arrowhead made of iron. The earliest 
reference to surgery in India is to be found in Rig Veda wherein Asvms 
appear on the battlefield and provide appropriate prosthesis (artifi¬ 
cial limbs made of iron) to Vishpalavtho lost his legs on the battlefield. 
The Buddhist text, Mahavagga describes successful performance of 
cranial surgery by Jivaka who was personal physican to the Buddha. 

Sushrut-Samhita* 3 gives surgery ( salya-tantra) a most prominent 
place amongst the then prevalent branches of medicine and classifies 
surgical operations into excision ( chhedana) , incision ( bhedana) , punc¬ 
turing (vyadhana) , probing ( eshana) and scarification (lekhana). Pro¬ 
cedures such as cautery with agni and specialised caustic cauterisation 
(kshara :) are described in detail. Sushruta extolls the virtues of surgery 
by stating that this branch of medicine can cure cases which are 
otherwise found incurable by drugs. The preparation of the patient for 
surgery, techniques of operations and the post-operative care of tl>e 
patient are described at considerable length in Sushmt-Samhita. 

Practical instruction through demonstrations including dissection 
of a dead body was considered essential m the training of a surgeon. 
Besides familiarising students with the structural details of the human 
body, emphasis was also placed in ensuring the manual dexterity of 
the students in terms of their ability to perform basic surgical proce¬ 
dures. Suturing was learnt on pieces of cloth, skin or hide For attaining 
proficiency in tying ligatures and applying bandages, appropriate 
models and dummies were used Thus during the period of training, 
emphasis was placed on skills to ensure appropriate handling of 
instruments such as knives, scissors, lancets, trocars, hooks, tubes, 
pincers and forceps. A detailed classification of surgical instruments 
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with illustrations is provided m Sushrut-Samhita. 

Commensurate with such advanced surgical techniques, there is no 
corresponding description of the methods of relieving pain during 
surgery. There is no description of what may be construed as local or 
general anaesthesia. However, there are references to the use of 
strong wine prior to the operation in the hope that the patient will be 
intoxicated to become insensible to the pam inflicted by any instru¬ 
ment Later, it seems that inhalation of the fumes of burning hemp or 
similar substance (s) came into vogue There are references to inha¬ 
lation of a drug called Sammohim prior to a cranial surgery, and post¬ 
operative use of another drug called Sanjitnni also administered by 
inhalation, to revive the patient. 

Sushrut-Samhita also describes in detail with illustrative diagrams 
a large number of surgical instruments which were made of steel. 
Using such instruments, difficult operations were undertaken. These 
included amputation, laparotomy, repair of hernias, removal of 
haemorrhoids and treatment of fractures. However, the two operative 
procedures which subsequently brought widespread fame to Indian 
surgery include crouchingfor the treatment of cataract and rhinoplasty. 
Indeed, the speciality of plastic surgery was so well developed with 
procedures for making skm flaps, the repair and construction of noses, 
the repair of cleft lip and possibly palate, and the repair of mutilated 
or traumatised ear or earlobe, being widely practised with consider¬ 
able success. 

Charaka Samhitd 7,8 defines the desirable attributes in the potential 
candidate who wishes to enroll himself for learning Ayurveda, or the 
science of life 

The medical student must exhibit a calm and generous disposition, 
besides being virtuous and of a noble mind He must be tolerant of 
others and exhibit patience and perseverance in his academic 
pursuits. Although of sharp intellect, he must be both rational and 
modest. We should possess a pleasant appearance and good looks, 
with a well-proportioned body which should be free from physical 
defects or any obvious diseases. Above all, he must be compassion¬ 
ate. He must be humble and loyal to his teachers and instructors He 
should be free from any addictions, greed, arrogance and intoler¬ 
ance. 

As a part of the initiation ceremony for being admitted for learning 
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the art of medicine, the new entrant receives the exhortation to direct 
his efforts towards achieving success in all his professional undertak¬ 
ings (karma-stddhi), besides earning well {artha-stddht) , attaining 
recognition and celebrity status ( yasolabha) , and also heavenly abode 
after death ( pretya svargam ). 

Foundations of the Western system of medicine were laid in this 
country by the Portuguese with the establishment of a Royal Hospital 
in Goam 1510. With the expanding health needs of the staff of die East 
India Company in some parts of the country, the Indian medical 
service was started in 1740 and the physicians and surgeons from 
Great Britain who joined this service, were entrusted with the respon¬ 
sibility to train the local assistant, dressers, etc. who would constitute 
the subordinate medical services. 9 

The nucleus of the first medical school for teaching Western system 
of medicine was laid in the form of a Madrassa in Calcutta in 1822, this 
was followed by similar institutions in Bombay and Madras. A Com¬ 
mittee was constituted by Sir William Bentinck in 1833 to suggest die 
framework for the development of medical education in India. The 
principles enunciated by this committee were accepted, and incorpo¬ 
rated m the curricula of the first diree medical colleges established in 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 

There is considerable evidence to show that the Vedic Indians 
accumulated adequate knowledge of pharmacognosy, dealing with die 
morphology, physiology and therapeutic uses of a large number of 
plants. The Agnipurana, the Arthasastra and the Brahatsamhita have 
sections generally devoted to plant science, dealing with seeds, 
sowing, planting, germination, grafting and cutting. In addition, there 
was information regarding the characteristics and selection of proper 
soil, its manuring and the climatic conditions which favour the growth 
of plants 

What is of considerable interest to the modem scientist is the fact 
that Vedic Indians made adequate reference to several characteris¬ 
tics of plant life such as growth, movement, sleep, waking, and disease 
including transmission of certain characters. More than 2000 years 
later, Jagdish Chandra Bose studied the transmission of excitement 
in plants and animal tissues. Several of his observations found a 
resounding echo in the Vedic philosophy of treating plants as living 
organisms. 

The commonality of observations, set more than 2000 years apart, 
include the following: 
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(i) Plants feel pain and hurt, and both pain and relief can be 
recorded; 

(ii) Plant cells expand and contract like the heart in man and 
animal; 

(tit) Plants have the power of responding to touch, light and sound; 
and 

(tv) A plant sways abnormally if treated with alcohol, and assumes 
normalcy following the removal of such a toxic cause. 

Although chemistry is about 300 years old, certain chemical prac¬ 
tices characterized the technical skills of the Vedic and post-Vedic 
periods. There is enough evidence to indicate the existence of ad¬ 
equate knowledge as well as technique concerning the baking of clay 
and productions of pottery, both of which required a process of 
hardening by a controlled use of heat through fire. 


Traditional Medicine. Contemporary Resonance 
The University Education Commission, constituted m 1948 under 
the Chairmanship of Dr S. Radhakrishnan and including amongst its 
members such men of distinction as Dr. Zakir Hussain, Dr. A 


Lakshmanaswamy Mudaliar and Dr Megnadh Saha, referred to the 
need of imparting knowledge about the history of medicine specially 
with reference to the traditional systems. 

In its report submitted in 1949, 10 the operative recommendation of 
the commission was that the history of medicine with special refer¬ 
ence to Indian systems be taught, in the first degree course in 
medicine. Even 50 years after the submission of this report such a vital 
recommendation remains unimplemented, with the result that a wide 
hiatus continues to grow between the practitioners of the modern 
system of medicine and those of the Indian systems. Even the All-India 


Institute of Medical Sciences charged with the responsibility of 
developing patterns of undergraduate and postgraduate medical 
education in the country, has neither developed the curricular frame¬ 
work for imparting knowledge about the history of medicine, nor has 


the faculty been motivated to develop requisite expertise for the 
ion and instmction of students in this important branch of 


nowledge is of extreme relevance for nurturing the minds 
^gts as I foresee a renaissance of Indian system of 
We are witnessing a major increase in the* 

S SUCh as diabetes mellifiis hvnprt^n ci/vn rnrn- 
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nary artery disease, cerebrovascular diseases, etc. The essential 
approach to the prevention and management of these diseases lies in 
a balanced nutrition with a maj or emphasis on vegetarian diet and less 
refined, high fibre, complex carbohydrates, regular physical exercise 
and activity, and the practice of mental relaxation. 11 These therapeutic 
principles and modalities are fairly well enshrined in our traditional 
systems. Dhyana Yoga for meditation and Hatha Yoga for physical 
activity are much more acceptable to our culture and ethos than the 
bio-feedback alpha rhythms generated through amplifiers, and the 
imported treadmills for physical exercise. 

Diabetes Mellitus in Ayurvedic Medicine: A Case Study 

The key feature of diabetes mellitus is an excessive concentration 
of glucose in the blood, which may be due to an absolute lack of insulin, 
or to an impairment of its action. Insulin is a hormone produced from 
the pancreas and is essential for glucose utilisation which provides a 
source of energy in the body. When the concentration of glucose rises 
in the blood beyond a certain limit, it spills over into the urine. The 
sweet taste of urine was known to the ancient Ayurvedic physicians 
Charak and Sushrut who accordingly designated the disease as 
Madhumeh, which literally means ‘honey urine’. In Charak Samhita, the 
following description of the disease is provided: 

A person is said to be suffering from incurable Madhumeh (diabe¬ 
tes mellitus), whose unne is aromatic and sweet in taste, white in 
colour and which is not unctuous (Ref. Ch. Nid 4/44). 

It is remarkable that not only was diabetes mellitus recognised as 
a distinct entity, but it was also well-differentiated from other diseases 
where large and copious amounts of urine are passed (polyurias) as 
well as some other causes of passage of sweet urine (glycosurias) .Thus 
Madhumeh was differentiated from Udakmeh (description tallies 
with that of diabetes insipidus) and Ikshumeh (glycosuna but without 
accompanying sweetness of other body secretions such as sweat). 

The contribution of the ancient physicians is recognised by the 
Western scholars as indicated by the following paragraph from Joshn 
Diabetes Manual published in the USA: 12 

The first actual description of diabetes dates back some 1500 years 
before Christ. In the centuries near the beginning of Christianity, the 
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appearance of diabetes m succeeding generations was described. 
The famous works of Susruta (400 bc), of India, and his disciple, 
Charaka (6 ad) , noted many of the symptoms and even the types of 

diabetes.Aldiough the Indian name for diabetes, “Madhumeha” 

or “honey-urine”, was used in the sixth century ad, the Latin word 
“mellitus” (honey) was applied much later. 

The above description is essentially correct except that the historical 
chronology of Sushrut and Charak is not in line with the thinking of the 
Indian scholars. 

A fairly accurate analysis of the causes of the common type of 
diabetes (non-insulin-dcpendent diabetes mellitus) is provided by 
Sushrut who noted its occurrence 

m very indolent persons who indulge in siesta, are averse to exercise 
and are in the habit of consuming cool, fatty, sweet food and drinks 
which promote overweight 

Indeed Sushrut has also provided the description of the second type 
(insulin-dependent type) by mentioning its occurrence “in those with 
lean constitution” and its presentation with 

symptoms such as loss of appetite and increased thirst, with the 
flesh melting away and producing extreme emaciation and weak¬ 
ness. 

Finally diet, exercise and certain drugs were recommended in the 
treatment of diabetes mellitus. Particular emphasis was placed on 
diet m the context of the type of disease as discussed above If the 
diabetic was emaciated and underweight, emphasis was placed on 
prescribing nourishing diet in adequate amounts. In contrast, in the 
obese (overweight) diabetic, fasting was recommended. There were 
also pertinent recommendations regarding the qualitative aspect of 
diet, cereals especially rice, products of sugarcane such as jaggery 
and molasses, alcoholic drinks such as beer, sweet fruits, and large 
amounts of oils, butter and flesh of domestic animals, were to be 
avoided 

The role of physical activity and exercise is highlighted especially 
m those who were overweight While making a choice of physical 
a< tivities, due consideration was given to the socio-economic status of 
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the patient. Sushrut recommended sports, wrestling, riding and long 
walks for the affluent while digging wells was recommended for the 
poor who were nonetheless oveweight. As is the modern-day practice, 
the thin diabetic (insulin-dependent type) was forbidden heavy exer¬ 
cise. 

In essence, it was concluded that a diabetic 

who takes food which is balanced and only for the need of the body 

and observes the rules of health, enjoys happy life. 

It is also mentioned that sine qua non for recovery from the disease was 
the change in the taste of the urine with loss of sweetness. 

It can thus be concluded that the Ayurvedic physicians were far 
ahead of the others in their diagnostic and management skills. They 
also seem to be frilly conversant with the possible causes of diabetes, 
such as eating large amounts of foods rich in carbohydrates and fats, 
and lack of physical activity. 

Science and Technology 

Was the mind of pre-Vedic or Vedic Indian scientific? Was he 
rational? The Vedic Indian was perhaps rational, or was being prob¬ 
ably initiated into rationality, and was thus laying the foundations of 
what is generally recognised today as the scientific temper. If it is 
accepted that the Harappan civilisation preceded the Aryans, consid¬ 
erable evidence can be cited to support scientific approach to town 
planning, house and city drainage, development of tools and devices 
for agricultural production and transportation, and possibly an 
organised system of governance. Undoubtedly, there were also wide¬ 
spread cobwebs of superstition and supernatural,, but a path of 
observation, analysis and inference was already being developed at 
that time. These basic traits of sciences were recognised as means for 
acquiring knowledge. Prama, or valid knowledge, has been referred to 
m Rig Veda. 

The Nyaya School is realistic and pragmatic and demands that 
cognitive experience must be definite, must correspond with objective 
details. Utility, i.e. Fragratti-Samarthya is an important test of true 
knowldege. Thus it is implied that knowledge, to be valid, must find its 
successful application. , . 

The means of acquiring;. valid knowledge is technically called 
Pramana, There are te| 4 possible instruments of valid knowledge: 
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perception ( pratyaksha ), inference ( anumana ), comparison ( upamana) 
verbal testimony ( sabda ), presumption (arthapatti), non-perceptioi 
(anupalabdhi ), implication or equivalence ( sambhava ), legendary oi 
traditional account ( aitihya ), gesture ( cheshta ) and eliminatior 
( parisesha ). The acceptance of all or some of these pramanas bj 
different schools of thought in India depends on their particulai 
philosophical orientations. 

The Nyaya school accepts four pramanas (viz. perception, inference, 
analogical reasoning and verbal testimony) 

(i) Perception ( pratyaksha) is knowledge brought about by the con¬ 
tact of self-organs with their obj ects. The Nyaya system recognises 
six sense-organs, five of them external (visual, auditory, tactile, 
gustatory and olfactory), and one internal (mind). 

(li) Inference {anumana) is comprehension of an object following 
some other knowledge, usually obtained by perception. This 
involves the process of reasoning (yukti) on the basis of a ‘middle 
term’ ( linga > also called hetu, i e., ascription of reason, or 
sadhana). It involves relating a subject under consideration 
(paksha, minor term) with something that is sought to be estab¬ 
lished ( sadhya, major term) through the relation of invariable 
concomitance ( vyapti ). 

(lit) Comparison {upamana) or analogical reasoning involves the 
attainment of knowledge of a thing on the basis of its similarity 
with another thing already known. This type of evidence has been 
considered as that of an inferior quality. 

(iv) Verbal testimony {sabda) involves the employment of verbal 
knowledge as a means of correctly knowing an object The idea 
of reliability proceeds on the assumption that the person who has 
direct and correct knowledge about the thing in question has also 
the desire and competence to communicate this knowledge to 
another. The three conditions necessary to make him a reliable 
authority are: knowledge of truth, communication that is truthful, 
and the desire to guide others ( Tarkika-raksha) 

m 

Jawaharlal Nehru, on whose shoulders rested the mantle of guiding the 
destiny of Independent India, had a characteristic vision which blended 
the past lessons of history with the futuristic perceptions of science 
He recognised the value of snenrr* — 1 - ■ 
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development of the country, but also as an important tool m the 
sharpening and chastening of the human mind. The chain of first-rate 
scientific laboratories all over the country bear mute testimony to the 
immense faith that Nehru placed not only in science, but also in the 
ingenuity of the Indian scientists. In the Scientific Policy Resolution 
adopted by the Government of India in 1958, 13 it was unequivocally 
stated that the key to national prosperity, apart from the spirit of the 
people, lies in the modern age, in die effective combination of three 
factors: technology, raw materials and capital. It was recognised that 

modern science has not only radically altered man’s material 
environment, but, what is of still deeper significance, it has also 
provided new tools of thought and has extended man’s mental 
horizon. 

Consistent with the evolution of thought process over the millennia, 
die emphasis of science shifted from disease and death to joyful life 
% and all that enhances the quality of living. This was emphasised in the 
Resolution wherein it was stated: 

Only through the scientific approach and method and the use of 
scientific knowledge that reasonable material and cultural ameni¬ 
ties and services can be provided for every member of the commu¬ 
nity, and it is out of a recognition of this possibility that the idea of 
a welfare state has grown. 

In recognising this new role of science, equal emphasis was also 
placed on the scientific education of human resources who constituted 
an integral component of manpower infrastructure. The Resolution 
therefore stated: ‘The use of human material for industrialisation 
demands its education in science and training in technical skills’ 
"While emphasising the new role of science as a social, political, and 
economic instrument, the Nehravian concept of history and tradition 
also found an expression in the Resolution: 

It is an inherent obligation of a great country like India, with its 
traditions of scholarship and original thinking and its great cultural 
heritage, to participate fully in the march of science, which is 
probably mankind’s greatest enterprise today. 
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In 1983, a quarter of a century after the Scientific Policy Resolution, 
the Technology Policy Statement of the Government of India was 
drafted and published. 14 It made a laudatory reference to the process 
of planning and to the Resolution mentioned above. The statement 
legitimately claimed: 

As a result of diree decades of planning, and the Scientific Policy 
Resolution of1958, we now have a strong agricultural andindustnal 
base and a scientific manpower impressive in quality, number and 
range of skills. Given clear-cut objectives and the necessary sup¬ 
port, our science has shown its capacity to solve problems. 

Emphasising the role and place of technology, the statement un¬ 
equivocally emphasises: 

The use and development of technology must relate to the peoples’ 
aspirations. Technology must suit local needs and to make an 
impact on the lives of ordinary citizens, must give constant thought 
to even small improvements which could make better and more 
cost-effective use of existing materials and methods of work. Our 
development must be based on our own culture and personality. 

The statement also laid clear directions for the procurement and 
development of technology: 

Our directives must clearly define systems for the choice of 
technology, taking into account economic, social and cultural factors 
along with technical considerations; indigenous development and 
supportto technology, andutilization of such technology, acquisition 
of technology through import and its subsequent absorption, 
adaptation and upgradation; ensuring competitiveness at 
international levels in all necessary areas; and establishing links 
between the various elements concerned with generation of 
technology, its transformation into economically utilizable form, 
the sector responsible for production (which is the user of such 
technology), financial institutions concerned with the resources 
needed for these activities, and the promotional and regulating 
arms of the Government’. 
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There was an oblique reference to Defence Research and Develop¬ 
ment: 

We seek technological advancement not for* prestige or aggran¬ 
disement but to solve our multifarious problems and to be able to 
safeguard our independence and our unity. 

As in the Scientific Policy Resolution, so in the Technology Policy 
statement, our deep roots in tradition and history were also emphasised' 

Our modernization, far from diminishing the enormous diversity ol 
our regional traditions should help to enrich them and to make the 
ancient wisdom of our nation more meaningful to our people. 

Attainment of technological competence and self-reliance were 
recognised as priority objectives, and broad goals were enunciated 
Concomitant with technological developments, emphasis was also 
placed on ensuring harmony with the environment, preserving the 
ecological balance and improving the quality of the habitat To be 
particularly singled out were the Ministries concerned with large 
investments and production activities m areas such as food, health 
and energy, and an assurance was provided for appropriate technical 
support to these efforts through suitably structured science and 
technology groups. Within the area of health, provision of safe drinking 
water m rural areas, improvement of nutrition, rapid reduction in the 
incidence of blindness, eradication of the major communicable 
diseases (such as leprosy and tuberculosis) and population stabilisation 
were identified as specific areas forintensive investment In conclusion, 
the Statement posed a serious, although not insurmountable, challenge 
to the scientists by stating “Indian scientific and technological 
improvement unlock the creative potential of our poeple and help m 
building the India of our dreams”. 

Surely, a lot has been accomplished m several fields. A subsistence 
agriculture has been transformed into a profitable agricultural sys¬ 
tem, thanks to the Green Revolution m the seventies Animal hus¬ 
bandry has progressed with the improvement m the genetic pool oi 
livestock resulting in higher yields in milk, meat, egg and fish produc¬ 
tion. Nuclear energy has kept pace with international developments, 
generating new capabilities covering the entire nuclear cycle from 
exploration, mining, extraction, purification and conversion of nuclcai 
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material. We have designed and constructed power reactors and 
control systems and India today is one of the few countries which has 
worked on breeding, processing and fabricating U-233 fuel. The 
impact of all these developments in diverse fields such as the use of 
radio isptopes in agriculture and health has resulted in quantum 
improvements in our capabilities in these fields. Epoch making events 
have been witnessed during the last two-three years, thanks to the 
pioneering developments in the Indian Space Programme and the 
highly acclaimed accomplishments in the Defence Research Develop¬ 
ment Organisation (DRDO) under Dr. A P.J, Abdul Kalam. A direct 
impact of some of these achievements which impinges on the life of a 
majority of citizens in this country, is through long distance communi¬ 
cation, nationwide television, radio networking, meteorological ser¬ 
vices, etc. The exploration of oceans, i.e., oceanographyhas an equally 
enviable record of development with state-of-the-art advanced oceano¬ 
graphic research vessels having been built and commissioned within 
the country during the last decade. The first expedition to Antarctica 
led by Dr. S Z. Qasim in December 1981 was a landmark, now frozen 
in the polar ice forever Bio-technology is a full-fledged department 
now and is contributing its own share to the developments in agricul¬ 
ture and health. 

By all means, this is an impressive record. However, by no means 
should we be complacent in our approach to the development of 
science and technology m India, nor should we be reticent in making 
requisite investments in this area of human endeavour. 
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Why am I an Indian? 
Reflections on Indian Identity and 
National Integration 

K Ramakrishna Rao 


‘Though outwardly there was diversity and infinite variety among our 
people”, observed Jawaharlal Nehru, “everywhere there was that tre¬ 
mendous impress of oneness, which had held all of us together for ages 
past, whatever political fate or misfortune had befallen us. The unity of 
India was no longer merely an intellectual conception for me: It was an 
emotional experience which overpowered me,” Nehru continued, “a 
country with a long cultural background and a common outlook on life 
develops a spirit that is peculiar to it and that is impressed on all its 
children, however much they may differ among themselves”. (1946, 
pp. 38-39) My own observations of the current Indian scene are not so 
comforting and make me less sanguine than Nehru The trend of 
increasing polarizations in terms of language, religion, region, and 
caste seems to undermine Nehru’s emphasis on the peculiar spirit of 
India that is believed to bond all Indians. Everywhere I travel in India 
I experience, instead of that “tremendous impress of oneness” Nehru 
spoke of, a frightening feeling of virulent divisiveness The assassina¬ 
tions of die Mahatma, Indira Gandhi and Sant Longowal (among many 
others) by religious fanatics, the communal nots every year, the 
numerous caste conflicts, and the frequent atrocities against the 
underprivileged classes, attest to the underlying tensions that under¬ 
mine national integration and unsetde one’s confidence in that bond¬ 
ing Indian spirit I consider it important, therefore, that we social 
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scientists pay attention to the question of integration as a psychosocial 
issue with a view to finding possible means of strengthening it, instead 
of treating it as a political problem to be solved by politicians. 
Therefore I raise the question: What is Indian identity and how may we 
promote it for achieving a more cohesive and integrated India? This 
question is examined in this paper from the perspective of a social- 
psychologist. 

Why Am I an Indian ? 

Let us explore, first, whether there is such a thing as the genuine 
Indian “psyche”, the quintessence of the “Indianness” of Indians, 
which defines for us the Indian identity. If we can locate that identity, 
we may be able to understand how it develops and how we may promote 
it so that wc have the well-integrated India that we all desire. 

Sudhir Kakar (1981) sets out to sketch the Indian “psyche” as a 
product of purusharthas, which provide the socio-cultural milieu that 
imprints on the child the values, ideals, and attitudes that make up 
his/her cultural identity as an Indian According to Kakar, moksha, 
dharma, and karma constitute a meta-reality, “which is neither deter- 
ministicallyuniversal nor utterly idiosyncratic” but “culturally specific 
and harboured or accepted, often unconsciously, as the heart of a 
community identity” (pp 50-51) Such a meta-reality, which consti¬ 
tutes the psychical identity, is not necessarily an intellectually appre¬ 
hended and consciously acknowledged system of beliefs: 

It is apart of the actuality of psychology and culture, absorbed by the 
child in his relationship with his adult caretakers from the very 
beginning of life as the underlying truth of the world in which he will 
spend his life—a world first conveyed to him by his mother” (p 51). 

It is arguable that the four purusharthas form the essence of the 
Indian cultural milieu. What about the millions of non-Hindu Indians 
who do not subscribe to such a view? Kakar is careful to acknowledge 
that he is referring to a meta-reality of Hindus and that his generaliza¬ 
tions apply at best to “upper caste Hindu childhood and society (p. 6). 
By pointing out, however, that “other religious groups in Indiahave been 
profoundly influenced by the dominant Hindu culture”, (p. 8) Kakar 
implies that his observations may be applicable to Indians m general. 

It is also clear to those who live in India that few even among Hindus 
arc aware ofthe purushartkas&ndthatfewer still strive to achieve them. 
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Kakar’s assertion that meta-reality is a “preconscious system of 
beliefs and values” and therefore need not be in the focus of awareness 
to influence our conduct may have some merit, but it is hardly 
compelling in the light of the observations of thought and action in the 
lives of many Indians, too numerous to be ignored, that have nothing to 
do with moksha and dharma. There is little evidence to support the 
contention that dharma is in actuality a social force behind all social 
interactions in today’s India. The recognition, then, that the Indian 
ethos is not wholly a Hindu ethos and that the thought, passion, and 
action of many average Indians are little touched by the purusharthas 
would lead us to look elsewhere m our search for Indian identity. 

Another psychoanalyst, Alan Roland (1988), attempts to find the 
Indian identity in the “striving for the realization of spiritual self’. 
Roland distinguishes between the familial self, the individualized self, 
and the spiritual self. He locates the Indian familial self m a“basic 
inner psychological organization that enables women and men to 
function well within the hierarchical intimacy relationships of the 
extended family, community, and other groups” (p. 7). It is the “we- 
self 1 as distinct from the “I-sclf’, the individualized self predominant 
among Westerners, specifically Americans. The spiritual self, ‘usually 
expressed in India through a complex stmcture of gods and god¬ 
desses as well as through rituals and meditation”, (p 9) according to 
Roland, is embedded in the preconscious of all Indians and is 
therefore, a powerful force in their being and behaviour. 

Disagreeing with his psychoanalytic colleagues (see Klein, 1976) 
and some sociologists (see Shils, 1961) who consider spiritual striv¬ 
ing to be no more than striving for symbiotic reunion with the mother, 
Roland suggests that die spiritual self is simultaneously continuous 
with and counterpoint to the familial self. He finds the continuity m 

the presence and utilization of certain psychosocial dimensions of 
hierarchical relationships in realizing the spiritual self, a Hindu 
cultural world-view giving spiritual meaning to interpersonal trans¬ 
actions and the various goals and stages of life; a mythic orientation 
to everyday relationships; a magic-cosmic involvement with destiny; 
and the practice of a wide variety of rituals frequently associated 
with both myths and magic-cosmic correspondences (pp. 294-295). 

The Hindu concept of maya and the emphasis on detachment in 
Indian life suggest to Roland the essential aspects of counterpoint to 
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the familial self. The person in spiritual pursuit loosens the powerful 
emotional bonds with family and friends. While such detachment 
grows with age and reaches its maturity in vanaprastha and culminates 
in sanyasa, the effort to realize the spiritual self is pervasive throughout 
the life history of Indians. Therefore, Roland regards spiritual striving 
as “the central theme of Indian individuation throughout life” (p. 310) 
The observations of Roland are insightful and possibly helpful in 
assessing the psychological dynamics of his few Indian clients. But to 
conclude that Indian identity consists in the attempt to realize the 
inner spiritual self, the atman, is at best a theoretical speculation for 
which there is some basis in Hindu texts What is relevant, however, is 
not so much the Hindu view but the existential context, the action and 
behaviour of the average Indian. I am persuaded that significant 
aspects of the behaviour of most Indians are little touched by the urge 
for spiritual realization of one’s identity with the Brahman. 

In a similar but less sanguine fashion, Agehananda Bharati (1985) 
points to the distinction between atman, the metaphysical self, and 
jiva, the empirical self and suggests that “ atman remains radically 
pervasive, the cynosure of Indian cognition and action” while the 
empirical self is “systematically marginalized in the Indian tradition” 
(p 226). In the Western tradition, it is believed to be the other way 
around. The concern is with the individual empirical self which is 
considered “immutable”, whereas in the Indian tradition, the immu¬ 
table is the metaphysical self, the atman, and the empirical selijiva is 
subject to constant change. According to Bharati such denigration of 
the empirical self as ephemeral and situational and the perception 
that the goal of human endeavour is to escape from the situational 
vaganes of empirical being to merge into the immutable absolute 
atman explainwhat appear from a we stern perspective as behavioural 
inconsistencies among Indian intellectuals as well as the lack of “a 
sense of historiography” and a sense of humour “defined as the 
capacity and the desire to generate cultural self-persiflage” (p. 226). 
Bharati also accepts Marriott’s (1976) characterization of Hindu self 
as “dividual", a self that undergoes change in a wide range of social 
transactions, as opposed to the “individual” self, the self in the West 
regarded as an indivisible bounded unit 

Like Kakar and Roland, J. B. P. Sinha (1982) seems to equate Indian 
and Hindu identity. Unlike them he considers the Hindu identity to be 
a product of not only the intrapsychic structures based on the Hindu 
rehgio-philosophical ideas and the familial and social relationships, 
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but also the existential conditions of contemporary India that include 
economic poverty. According to Sinha, the perception of limited 
resources and .the threat of poverty lead people to engage in power 
struggles to gam nsk-free mgratation. 

A number of psychological studies have been carried out in India to 
examine the effects of certain social factors such as child-rearing 
practices on personality development. Nandy (1982), for example, 
pointed out how the Indian parents’ treatment of their children 
adversely effects them. Bassa (1978) studied how child-rearing prac¬ 
tices and parental attitudes affect identity formation. Raval (1982) 
discussed from a psycho-analytic perspective how the adolescent in 
India develops a weak ego, a severe supergo, and high ego ideals, 
resulting in exaggerated respect for parents and teachers, excessive 
idealism and vague altruism He finds, therefore, among Indian 
adolescents hostility and ambivalence behind the facade of harmony. 
Murphy (1953) also observed how child-rearing practices in India 
influence personality development It is pointed out that lack of 
socially approved outlets for expressing aggression in Indian society 
may be responsible for communal riots and other acts of group 
violence 

All these observations are interesting and may be valid explana¬ 
tions for certain kinds of behaviour among Indians But I do not find 
them helpful in providing any significant insights into my Indianness 
and identity The attempts to find Indian identity in the Hindu ethos, 
it seems to me, are misplaced as are the temptations to stereotype 
Indian character. I am no more an Indian because I am a Hindu than 
Bill Clinton is an American because he is a Christian. In the Indian 
multicultural context, it is important that the so-called Indianness 
should not be seen as rooted in the Hindu ethos alone because such 
association would invoke deep suspicions among the minorities that 
they might be assimilated in the mainstream and that they would lose 
their identities For example, Shahabuddin (1983) expressed his fear 
thus: 

That is what proponents of Indianization mean when they 
ask Muslim Indians to belong to the mainstream. For them, 
India equals Hinduism and therefore, Indianization means 
Hinduization” (p. 12) 

The inconsistencies in the behaviour of Indian intellectuals arc 
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exaggerated by Western writers. The behaviour of an Indian scientist 
consulting an astrologer to find a propitious date and time for his 
daughter’s wedding is in principle no more bizarre than that of an 
American physicist devotedly attending his church. A lack of disso¬ 
nance between scientific beliefs and religious and social practices is 
not peculiar to Indian intellectuals alone It is a pervasive human 
condition that men and women successfully dissociate their belief 
structures It is inconceivable that total consistency in thought and 
action could exist among most normally functioning humans. Such a 
consistency is not a necessary condition for a nonstressfiil lifestyle. 
Coexistence of conflicting beliefs is not necessarily pathological. 
Problems, psychological and other, arise when affective functional 
disassociation between dissenting belief structures is disturbed or 
undermined so that there arises cognitive dissonance. 

Again, there is an increasing recognition that social action is 
determined as much by economic conditions as by cultural religious 
beliefs and practices and by individual personality factors (Oommen, 
1984). Psychologist A.K. Singh (1988) writes- 

The new emerging secular factors in Indian society such as educa¬ 
tion inculcating rationality, industrialization, urbanization, increas¬ 
ing geographical mobility and thereby breaking the caste-occupa¬ 
tion linkage, democracy with adult franchise, creating political 
consciousness permeated with social equality and justice, and 
realization of the political strength of the masses have ripped 
through the age-old religious smokescreen of the caste system, and 
it stands stripped of all metaphysical glossy illusions of reincarna¬ 
tion, karma > and dharma (Vol. 2, p. 187). 

“Indianness” for me does not consist in my being a Hindu, a spiritual 
seeker, or “dividual”, nor in my subscribing to die purusharathas or the 
vamashrama dharma. My religion, language, and the culture and the 
community in which I grew up are no doubt relevant to my personality 
and indeed may collectively give meaningful insights into many of my 
thoughts and actions. But none of them singly or together are sufficient to 
define my identity as an Indian. My Indianness does not consist in 
subscribing to a belief system or in manifesting a behavioural stereo¬ 
type. Rather, it consists in my categorization and self-definition as an 
Indian and the consequent emotional bonding and sharing of certain 
sentiments andfeelings withfellowIndians. Cultural, ethnic, and other 
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factors may be involved as relevant and meaningful determinants m 
the categorization process, but they do not define my Indian identity, 
which is embedded in the extent of identification I subjectively feel for 
India and other Indians and by which I achieve a sense of self¬ 
enhancement. My Indian identity is manifest in the joys and sorrows 
I experience when good or bad things happen to India and Indians. It 
is in thejubilation I have when India wins an international sports event, 
or when Kapil Dev breaks a world record. It is in the pain I feel when 
I read about the Bombay blasts, the Bhopal tragedy, the Ayodhya 
demolitions. It is in the pride I have for Ajanta caves, the Taj Mahal, 
and Telugu literature. It is in essence the overpowering emotional 
experience of being Indian that Jawaharlal Nehru refers to as being 
independent of “intellectual conception”. 

Identity 

My identity is not the same as my character, personality, attitudes 
or philosophy, even though all of them have a bearing on my identifi¬ 
cation in a given context. Broadly there are two notions concerning 
identity. One is the notion associated with Erik H. Enkson (1959, 
1968) and developed in the clinical context, and the other is related to 
self-concept and elaborated in the social identity theory formulated by 
social psychologists like Henri Tajfel. According to Enkson, indi¬ 
vidual identity development involves a synthesis of prior identifica¬ 
tions in the process of socialization. Identity resulting from such a 
synthesis is more than the sum of prior identification. Identity is seen 
here as emerging from personal development as well as the influence 
of the social group in which that development takes place. The identity 
of an individual consists of that “sense of self-sameness and continuity 
in time and space”. The “search for identity” and “identity crisis”, 
phrases made popular by the writing of Enkson, are said to apply to 
individuals as well as groups and even nations. It is suggested that 
individuals and groups seek identities; and problems in individual 
development, role, or value conflicts, for example, may trigger an 
identity crisis that calls for significant reevaluation and a search for 
new identity. It follows from this approach that individual identities 
whether personal or group are relatively stable and that in a normal 
and healthy situation there is just one identity. When that identity is 
blurred or becomes dysfunctional because of conflicts or changed 
circumstances, a search for a new identity begins and a new identity 
may eventually emerge. 
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There are of course many variations on this theme. The several 
attempts to define Indian identity from psychoanalytic and anthropo¬ 
logical perspectives that we discussed in the previous section fall 
broadly into this category of seeking a stable and enduring identity 
generalizable across the Indian population. Such an identity need not 
be completely conscious and may or may not be present concretely in 
social reality, and yet it provides a positive model, to be imitated and 
emulated. We have already seen the weakness in these approaches in 
defining Indian identity. 

The second notion of identity is the one discussed by social identity 
theorists such as Henn Tajfel (1981) In this tradition, identity is not 
regarded as a fixed characteristic. Instead it is socially situated and 
changes in different contexts (Blumer, 1969). Some theorists have 
suggested that the self concept is the product of a hierarchical 
organization of the multiplicity of identities in terms of their salience 
(Stryker, 1979). I find the approaches of social-identity theory more 
helpful in understanding identity issues. Therefore, I will describe in 
some detail the social identity theory in its broad essentials. I should 
point out, however, that even among social identity theorists there are 
important differences, and in order to simplify our discussion I have 
glossed over the differences and focused on those aspects that appear 
relevant to our discussion here. 

According to Tajfel, the self-image has two components, the indi¬ 
vidual and the social As a consequence, people have personal identi¬ 
ties and social identities, and their self-worth is derived from personal 
attributes as well as from their membership in various groups. The 
relationship between individual and social identities is reciprocal. 
Generally people do not act merely as individuals or as members of a 
group Personal attributes play a role in social behaviour, just as social 
identities influence personal relationships (Tajfel, 1987b). Again, 
social identification is not all-or-none (Weinreich, 1989) There are, 
however, significant differences in behaviour when one acts as an 
individual and when one acts as a member of a group. In the latter case, 
for example, there is an element of depersonalization (Hewstone & 
Brown, 1986). 

Tajfel defines social identity as one’s “knowledge that he/shc 
belongs to certain social groups together with some emotional value 
significance to him/her of the group membership” (1972, p 31) 
Social identity theorists posit two basic psychological processes that 
are presumed to determine a group’s distinctive behaviour They arc 
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processes of categorization and self-enhancement. In the social iden¬ 
tity formation, first, the environment is perceived as comprising 
discrete categories (e g., Hindu/Muslim, Brahmin/Sudra, and so 
on). When an individual categorizes himself as a member of a 
category, he identifies himself with that category and thus defines 
himself to that extent. The social identity of a person is the set of social 
affiliations that include certain categones while excluding others. 
Social identity is formed out of continuous ingroup and outgroup 
comparisons. Desire for positive self-evaluation promotes intergroup 
comparisons and differentiations. Social identity is enhanced by the 
perception that we (the ingroup) are different from and better than 
others (the outgroup) Thus, positive social identity accentuates 
intergroup differences that favour the ingroup. 

The well-known “minimal group experiments” by Tajfel and col¬ 
leagues have shown that competitive concerns for material resources 
and conflicts of real or perceived interests are not necessary for 
ingroup and outgroup formations and the consequent development of 
tensions and prejudices. The results of these studies undermine the 
hypothesis of conflict theorists such as Muzafer Sheriff and Donald 
Campbell that the existence of conflicts of interest, real or imagined, 
is a necessary and sufficient condition for ingroup tensions and 
prejudice. Social identity theory presumes that members of a group 
attempt to derive positive social identity in virtue of their membership 
of that group. A positive self-image is gained by overemphasizing the 
differences between one’s group and the other, accentuating the 
positives of the ingroup and the negative stereotypes of the outgroup. 
Shared self-conception among members of a group gives the group 
uniformity and the basis for collective behaviour 

It is important to recognize that there is no single “self’ underlying 
each individual. Rather there are multiple selves and which self comes 
to die fore is determined by the immediate social context activating 
it (Epstein, 1985, Gergan, 1982; McGuire and McGuire, 1982). The 
situated self is the context-dnven identity one experiences. Conse¬ 
quently, the salience of particular identities at a given time may be 
critical in determining behaviour. 

We constantly shift identities in the sense that my individual identity 
may be more salient on one occasion and my social identity on another, 
or I may identify with my profession now, with my nationality later, or 
my native language when I dine with Prof. Murty. Such identity shift is 
usually unproblematic However, there may arise occasions in which 
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one identity is in competition with another for salience, resulting in 
possible identity conflict For example, my voting behaviour may be 
biasedfor or against a candidate ifhe or she is perceived as a member 
of an ingroup or outgroup. A single person may be categorized as both 
ingroup and outgroup simultaneously, and therefore the salience issue 
becomes crucial (Liebkmd, 1984,1989). My ingroup-outgroup percep¬ 
tion crucially depends on which category is salient at the time; and the 
category salience itself is determined by a number of factors. It is 
suggested that identity salience depends both on a “stable structure 
of an individual’s identities” and on situational demands (Deaux 8c 
Major, 1987). 

Apart from identity shift, we also find identity change. Identity 
change may involve abandoning an identity or changing the meaning 
associated with it. As Deaux points out “We have examples m our own 
data, as well as anecdotal reports in newspapers, of members of 
ethnic groups who decide to claim a previously unclaimed ethnic 
identity or to deny one that was formerly salient” (p. 27). 

While individuals enjoy multiple identities, the identities them¬ 
selves are not seen as unrelated. Some identities are at the centre of 
one’s concerns and therefore are more salient than those at the 
periphery. We organize our identities in terms of the strength of the 
relations between them and their relative salience or centrality. 

Social identity conflicts arise when one’s internalized image of the 
group is seen as dissonant with the external image of the group or when 
one categorizes himself as belonging to distinct groups that have 
conflicting evaluations. Multiple identities are not necessarily detri¬ 
mental. For example, dual ethnic identity and raising children in more 
than one cultural group may be beneficial in that children so raised 
demonstrate greater flexibility, adaptability and creativity (Rotheram 
8c Phinney, 1987). Strong identification with two groups may result in 
healthy integration and functionally adaptive biculturalism. Exclusive 
identification with the dominant group may be seen as assimilation, 
while similar identification with a minority group is separation. 

Members of a group may have positive or negative evaluations of 
their groups that result in positive or negative identifications. When a 
subordinate group accepts the values of a dominant group, the mem¬ 
bers of the subordinate group may expenence negative social identity. 
It is suggested (Tajfel 8c Turner, 1979) that when a minority group has 
a negative social identity, the members of that group may attempt to 
maintain positive social identity, either by climbing the social ladder, 
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that is, by achieving “social mobility” (moving toward the dominant 
group and away from the minority group) or by social change that 
bestows on them a positive social identity. Social mobility is possible 
when the boundaries between the groups are permeable. In a situation 
of social change, the minority group may challenge and enter into 
direct competition with the dominant group or find a lower-status 
group in relation to which its members can have positive social 
identity. 

Multiple Identities and National Integration 

In social-identity theory, as we have seen, a part of the self concept 
is defined m terms of one’s social identification and group affiliations. 
All of us have multiple group affiliations and therefore multiple social 
identities. Some of these are ascribed and involuntary; others are 
acquired. I am an Indian, an Andhra, a Hindu, a psychologist, and so 
on. Often these multiple identities are nonproblem atic and we shift our 
identities constantly with ease and without conflict. For example, I 
experience no dissonance in being an Indian and a Hindu, being an 
Andhra and a psychologist. I assume a particular identity that is 
accessible to me and is the best fit m a given context. One and the 
same situation may render different identities salient. For example, it 
is entirely appropriate for me to take a special pride in the achieve¬ 
ments of Shn. Narasimha Rao because he is a Telugu, just as it is 
proper for Mr Buta Singh to be proud of the Prime Minister because 
he is the leader of the Congress and for Shri. P.V. Ranga Rao to be 
legitimately proud of Shri Narasimha Rao because he is his father. Our 
identities are thus situated. 

While I do not experience dissonance between my being an Indian 
and my Hindu identity, another person who is an Indian anda. Muslim 
may experience dissonance between the two identities if that person 
perceives India as a Hindu state. When a low caste Hindu perceives 
that his caste is denigrated in Hindu society, he will experience 
identity conflict between his Hindu identity and his caste identity. 
When such conflicts arise, groups of individuals resort to a variety of 
ways to resolve die identity conflict. 

Our social identities are double-edged (Brewer Sc Schneider, 1990). 
On the one hand, they facilitate group formations and promote 
intragroup coherence and solidarity On the other hand, they also 
contribute to intergroup dissension andtensions, negative stereotyping, 
and prejudice against the outgroups. For example, my Hindu identity 
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enables me to see the similarities among Hindus and minimize other 
differences that exist among them so that my being a Hindu enhances 
my self-esteem. At the same time, it accentuates the perception of 
differences with other religious groups, with negative consequences 
for interreligious relationships. 

My Hindu identity does not preclude my identification with a caste 
group, as we have our identities and subidentities. In a given context 
when my Hindu identity is salient, I tend to overlook caste differences. 
When my caste identity is salient, however, the differences between my 
caste group and other caste groups become prominent and exagger¬ 
ated. The perception of similarities contributes to ingroup attraction 
and the awareness of differences leads to prejudice against the 
outgroup. 

One’s identification as a Dalit, for example, rests on the assumed 
similarity between the Dalits that they are a socially exploited class. 
The similarity is the basis for attraction between the members of the 
group and the reason for minimizing the other differences that may 
exist between them, such as various subcastes among Dalits. At the 
same time, Dalit identity accentuates and maximizes the perception 
of differences with those considered to be non-Dalits, and the negative 
stereotypes of them as exploiters. Dalit is a superordmate group 
consisting of a number of subordinate groups. A Dalit may also belong 
to the caste of a washerman, barber, potter, or toddy tapper. A Dalit 
may expenence no conflict in shifting his identity to his caste group. 
But his social identity as a rayak, for example, would not only focus on 
the similarities he shares with other rajaks and accentutate his percep¬ 
tion of the differences with the non-rajafe Dalits, but also would weaken 
Dalit solidarity to that extent. The cohesiveness of Dalits requires that 
the Dalit social identity be salient and strong relative to subordinate 
identities represented by the subcastes. The same may be said of 
national identity and the subordinate identities. 

In pluralistic societies like the Indian society, where people form 
groups based on a variety of categories such as religion, language, 
caste, and so on, there is the potential for mtergroup prejudice and 
tensions that tend to weaken national solidarity. In the case of India, 
there are two other factors that could further compound the problem 
First, many of the salient identities m Indian society are ascribed 
rather than acquired; and there is little possibility for permeability 
between such groups. For example, one is bom into one’s caste. There 
is no choice; the membership is involuntary Second, following 
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Marriott’s distinction between “dividual” and “individual”, the domi¬ 
nant behavioural patterns among Indians may be described as more 
transactional and relational than what we find in Western societies 
where the individual is regarded more as an indivisible, bounded 
person. The Indian conception ofselfhood is more social and the self-meaning 
among Indians is enhanced more in relation to the family and clan than is the 
case m the West Therefore, it would seem that Indians experience 
relatively more group identity conflicts than their Western counter¬ 
parts because their social identities tend to be strong. 

My Indian identity has an ethnic as well as a national aspect An 
ethnic group is one in which people are united by emotional bonds that 
tie one to a common descent and ancestry (Shibutani & Kwan, 1965). 
An ethnic group is involuntary and is sustained by such objective 
characteristics as language and religion and a subjective sense of 
belonging to that group (Edwards, 1992). National identity may be 
seen as “ethnicity writ large, ethnicity with a (total or partial) desire for 
autonomy added” (Edwards, 1992, p. 133) Nationalism thus grows out 
of ethnicity. 

Language is a strong component of ethnicity. Therefore, language 
identities may lead to ethnic groups that undermine national integration. It 
should be pointed, however, that despite the importance of association 
between language and ethnicity, language is not an essential ingredient m 
one’s identity. For example, my children share my Indian identity but not 
necessarily my language identity. In their case, there is a language 
shift. They are more at home with English than with their mother 
tongue, Telugu, but they feel no less Indian than I do. The strong 
association between ethnicity and language, however, is a cause for 
caution in nations that have multiple languages, especially when these 
languages arc prevalent m distinct geographical regions. 

The preceding discussion makes it less surprising why there are the 
kinds of social tensions we have had in India since independence. We 
have diverse groups with salient identities that are further accentuated 
by powerful economic and political factors Are social identity con¬ 
flicts and consequent social tensions inevitable in a country like India? 
Are there any ways of attenuating identity conflicts before they trans¬ 
late themselves into social tensions? What does social psychology 
have to offer? 

At the outset, it would be interesting to note that, despite the fact that 
social identity formation involves ingroup bias and outgroup prejudice, 
multiple identities are not necessarily conflict prone Just as mdividu- 
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als may hold incompatible beliefs without experiencing dissonance 
(for example, a scientist praying to God), multiple social identities 
may coexist without causing dissonant evaluations. There is evidence 
to suggest that individuals can function effectively and without co nfli ct 
by negotiating between two seemingly counter-identities. As men¬ 
tioned earlier, biculturalism is possible and that children raised in two 
cultures may demonstrate greater cognitive flexibility, adaptability 
and creativity. Furthermore, it is suggested that multiple identities 
may be psychologically healthy because they tend to diffuse stress 
caused by single role play (Thoits, 1983). 

Relevant empirical data on social identity formation, identity con¬ 
flict, and identity shift and change are sparse in the Indian context 
Whatever studies there are, they are not systematic and program¬ 
matic. Also, the methodologies often leave much to be desired. There 
are a great many studies carried out in the Western countries that bear 
on the theme of the paper. But their generalizability to include the 
Indian scene is problematic for reasons of obvious cultural differences 
between the Western societies and India. Moreover, much of the 
support for social identity theory comes from minimal group studies 
and their validity in macrosocial group relations has been only partly 
investigated. Therefore, the following discussions of strategies to deal 
with the problem of national integration in the context of multiple 
social identities should be taken as an exercise m generating hypothe¬ 
ses to be tested in future research and not as prescribed solutions. 

As mentioned, multiple social identities are not problematic in and 
of themselves. But they often do result in polarizations, with negative 
consequences for some of the groups, such as the minorities, which are 
denigrated. Majority does not necessarily mean numerical majority. 
Majority group is simply a psychologically dominant one. Even though 
the lower caste Hindus enjoy a numerical majority, they constitute a 
minority because of the lower esteem bestowed on them by the caste 
hierarchy of the Hindus. The problem of integration is one of obscuring 
the distinctions of majority and minority, the advantaged and the 
disadvantaged, the privileged and the underprivileged, the upper and 
the lower, and so on. When the majority group denigrates the minori¬ 
ties and the latter internalizes the negative evaluations of them 
causing identity conflict, a member of the minority group could take 
the majorityview as the norm and thus seek outgroup identification. In 
a similar conflict situation, when the negative attributions are not 
internalized, as in the case of more secure minorities, the members 
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of the disadvantaged minority groups desire and seek positively 
valued distinctiveness for themselves (Moscovici ScPaicheler, 1978), 
Alternatively, they may give new meanings to their identities. For 
example, a low caste Hindu may change his religious identity and 
become a Christian or a Buddhist. In an interesting biographical 
account, S.K. Thorat (1992), whowas bom into an “untouch able’’caste, 
reveals the dynamics involved in rejecting his Hindu identity while 
embracing Buddhism. Interestingly, his brand of Buddhism is com¬ 
pletely devoid of the concepts of karma and reincarnation which are 
seen as the metaphysical basis of the caste system anduntouchabihty 
in Hindu culture. 

Changing intercaste relations in India are an interesting example of 
the way identity conflicts are attempted to be resolved. In the past, the 
insecure and weaker sections of Indian society represented by lower 
caste Hindus sought social mobility in a seemingly impermeable 
caste structure by attempting to change “their customs, rituals, ideology, 
and way of life in the direction of a high, and frequently ‘twice born’ 
caste. ” This is the process of Sanskritization as described by Srinivas 
(1972) Sanskritization is a mode of resolving social identity conflict 
whereby the lower castes accept upper caste values and attempt to 
achieve them by deliberate lifestyle changes. In recent years, the 
process has shifted from one of social mobility to social change as the 
minority groups have become more secure and assertive. They tended 
to reject the derogatory outgroup definitions of themselves and ascribe 
positive connotations to their identity. The emergence of strong 
schedule caste identity and backward class identity is a revealing 
example of social change as opposed to social mobility strategy 
adopted by the caste minorities The emergence of Kanshiram as a 
national leader and the Bahujan Samaj Party as a powerful political 
force in some Indian states is again illustrative of the process of social 
change that is underway as a clear alternative to the so-called 
Sanskritization. Sanskritization involves strong, if not exclusive, 
identification with the majority group which attempts at assimilation. 
Exclusive identification with minority tends to promote separation. 
Neither of them is conducive to integration. 

Social identities may also be seen as superordinatc and subordi¬ 
nate I am an Indian and I come from Andhra Pradesh. My Indian 
identity is superordinate and my Andhra identity is subordinate to it 
Some identities are parallel to each other. I am an Indian, and I am 
also a psychologist. Parallel identities can be combined to constitute 
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Identities develop and change within the inherently contradictory 
flux of social interaction. This interaction includes both others and 
the physical environment which is altered by social action. People*® 
perceptions of their own and others’ interests shift from being in 
conflict to being in accord. Identities are constructed through a 
continual process of negotiation, argument and struggle (p. 120), 

At the time of national emergencies such as war or natural calamity, 
national identity becomes salient and differences among the vanous 
groups in the nation tend to be minimized. A different social context 
may precipitate other identities that compete with national identity for 
salience. What is important to recognize is that if one has strong 
national identity as well as other strong identities, as long as they do 
not have dissonant evaluative connotations, national identity is unlikely 
to be disturbed. 

There is some interesting research that relates social identity with 
behaviour in situations of social dilemma (see Chase, 1992). Asocial 
dilemma is seen as a conflict between individual interest and social 
interest, conflict between what is good for self and what is good for 
society, and between what is good for one as a person and what is good 
for one as a member of a group. Results indicate that when a group 
identity becomes salient, there is greater cooperation among the 
members of the group Also competition between groups is stronger 
than the competition between individuals. 

Demotivation and Desalience 

Demotivation is a process by which a potentially conflict-arousjng 
category identification is not reinforced and thus made less salient. As 
pointed out earlier, self-esteem is the primary motivating factor m the 
social identity theory This may be the case m “minimal group” 
experiments. But in a macro-social context, categorization may be 
necessary for the formation of group identity but not sufficient for 
sustaining such an identity and group cohesiveness over a period of 
time. In real group situations in which groups compete for power, 
status, and material benefits, a group identity will not translate itself 
into group action unless such action is rewarded by more than the self¬ 
esteem of being a member of the group Demotivation therefore calls 
for policy decisions, political and other, that help minimize reward 
and self-evaluative attributions to group behaviour that may lead to 
social tensions, prejudice, and conflicts. In the case of ascribed 
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identities such as caste, gender and national identities, more than 
self-esteem seems to be involved, and factors such as meaning and 
self-knowledge may play important roles as motivating factors (Deaux, 
1992). 

Desahence may be understood as a means by which a potentially 
tension causing social identity loses its centrality and becomes 
peripheral. For example, if caste is perceived to be potentially a 
problem identity category, strategies to withdraw attention to it and 
reduce its salience would result in reducing caste consciousness and 
thus render caste a less potent factor in group behaviour. 

Identity without Outgroup Negative Attributions 

Group identity is maintained in part by denigrating the outgroup 
with negative attributions. This is the source of prejudice and tension. 
Therefore, we should explore ways of maintaining group coherence 
without intergroup comparisons and deprecation. Is it necessary for 
me to deprecate other religious groups in order to value my Hindu 
identity? I believe the approaches from social identity theory some¬ 
what overemphasize the assertion that social identity necessarily 
involves ingroup-outgroup comparisons. In minimal group experi¬ 
ments where no real interests are involved, group identity formation 
depends to a considerable degree on comparisons with the outgroup. 
But in real social jjfrteractions, the true interests of the group may 
dominate, and positive ingroup identity evaluations may be sufficient 
to maintain group identity. 

There are data to support this view. Studies of religious prejudice 
have shown that prejudice and religious information one has are 
negatively correlated. The more information one has about one’s 
religion, the less one is prejudiced (A.K. Singh, 1981). I believe this is 
so because information about one’s religion gives the necessary 
positive attributes to maintain one’s religious identity without resort¬ 
ing to negative attributions to the other religious groups. Children of 
highly prejudiced parents show greater religious and caste prejudice 
than the children of less prejudiced parents (Vyas, 1973; Hassan, 
1983). It is clear, therefore, that prejudice is learned. These findings 
underscore the need for education and information for reinforcing 
positive social identities without negative outgroup attributions 

Positive Value Attributions to Outgroups 

In addition to avoiding negative stereotyping of the outgroups, 
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positive value attributions to outgroups would contribute toward less 
erring intergroup deprecation and conflict. This appears to be a time 
honoured strategy prevalent in India. It is interesting to note that tht 
Brahmins, who are undoubtedly responsible for Hindu scriptures 
worshipped Rama and Krishna, who were born non-Brahmins as 
avatars of God. Similarly, Hindus bestow positive value on Buddhism 
by regarding the Buddha as an incarnation of -God. As A.K Singh 
(1988) pointed out: “It is also intriguing that the upper castes, the 
proud descendants of Aryans, obsessed with fair skin which repre¬ 
sents racial purity and beauty, happily agreed to worship Ram and 
Krishna with a dark complexion” (p. 181). I believe positive value 
attributions to outgroups would be an effective strategy for promoting 
intergroup harmony. The role of the media becomes important in this 
context. The media should not only refrain from reinforcing negative 
stereotyping of groups, but should promote positive valuations of 
groups, especially those that are at a disadvantage. 

Crossed Categorization 

This to my mind appears to possibly be the most relevant process 
for seeing the mosaic of “unity and diversity”. Crossed categorization 
obtains when one is similar to other in one category and different in 
another. I am a psychologist and the group of psychologists includes 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Telugus, Tamils, ^gngalis, and so on. 
There are studies that suggest that when people have multiple identi¬ 
ties and the categories of identification overlap, the oversimplified 
“we-they” perception weakens. In such a situation a strong positive 
identification with one group need not necessarily lead to denigration 
of other groups (Wilder, 1986). It is also suggested that multiple 
identities may be psychologically desirable because they tend to 
diffuse stress caused by single role play (Thoits, 1983). 

Multiple parallel social identities that enable one to share member¬ 
ship in a variety of groups facilitate the perception of similarities with 
others in die categories of identification, which in turn diffuses die 
perception of differences. It follows, then, that the greater the number 
of groups with which one identifies, the less the prejudice one would 
have of outgroups. Consequently, a nation with multiple cultures, a 
variety of ethnic groups, languages, and so on, is in principle conducive 
to the development of less prejudiced citizens. The problems arise 
only when the groups tend to be insulated and the members limit their 
social identities to just a few. 
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There are important policy implications of the benefits of crossed 
categorizations. First and foremost, pluralism and multiple social 
identities should be seen as strengths and not as weaknesses for 
social stability. Clearly a country in which all citizens belonged to one 
religion would not have any religious conflicts. (It is possible, of course, 
that the subgroups of a religion may acquire salience and become a 
source of prejudice and tensions across the subgroups.) I suggest that 
a country with multiple religions is less likely to experience religious tensions 
if the people enjoy multiple identities which help bring together people belonging 
to different religions. The same may be said of language, ethnic, and 
caste groups. When groups are confined to, or concentrated in, a 
particular geographical location, the opportunities for shared identi¬ 
ties become minimal and hence provide greater scope for prejudice 
and intergroup tensions. These considerations raise questions as to 
whether the division of states on the basis of language is conducive to 
national integration; whether caste or community based common 
facilities such as hostels, schools, and so on, encourage separatist 
tendencies; and whether we have done enough to intermix people with 
different identities Unity in multiplicity becomes real when there is a 
mix of shared social identities. When identities are kept insulated , what 
we have is not a mosaic of groups, but groups that are separate and ready to 
disintegrate. 

Concluding Summary 

I am an Indian because “Indianness” is an aspect of my self concept. 
My national identity is rooted in the common history of Indian people 
It is bonded by our shared identities. It is strengthened by the 
perceptions of our distinctiveness as well as by the experience of unity 
in diversity The analogy of “the melting pot” would be misleading to 
describe national identity because national identity is not a synthesis 
or amalgamation of diverse identities A more appropriate descrip¬ 
tion of my national identity is that it is a mosaic of separate identities 
that are bonded together in common history to constitute a pattern 
Parallel identities do not merge to form a new identity; but they all keep 
their distinctiveness. Without losing colour or shape, together they 
portray a grand pattern. It follows, then, that the multiple identities of 
caste, religion, region, language, etc., that are prevalent in the Indian 
society need not be a cause for weakening the unity and integrity of 
India. National integrity does not require that all other identities lose 
their distinctiveness. I can be a worthy Indian and a good Hindu just 
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as I can be a caring parent and a devoted husband. 

The attempts to find an Indian identity in the Hindu ethos are 
counterproductive. To reduce a superordinate identity to a subordi¬ 
nate identity is divisive. Similarly, to define national identity in terms 
of metaphysical theories or political ideologies or to describe it in 
terms of behavioural stereotypes is inadequate in our search for 
national identity as a means of strengthening the unity and integrity of 
a country. 

Social identity theory provides some interesting insights for an 
understanding of national identity formation and the means of promot¬ 
ing it. It also points to possible sources of intergroup prejudice and 
consequent tensions that disturb national unity and solidarity. In die 
context of the multiculturalism that is at the heart of the Indian society 
with its manifest diversities of religion, language, and caste-based 
groups, systematic studies of intergroup behaviour are needed. It is 
suggested that social-identity theory predicts group tensions insofar 
as groups are formed and sustained, not only by the similarities of die 
members within a group, but also by the exaggerated perception of the 
differences from the outgroups. The problem is compounded by the 
fact that there is an inherent tendency to accord negative attributions 
to outgroups. This “double-edged” aspect of group identity should be 
a focus of research in real groups in order to understand how group 
cohesiveness may be sustained without outgroup scapegoating. 

Available data suggest that education is crucial m minimizing 
outgroup prejudice. Education would provide greater access to infor¬ 
mation People who know more about their religion are less prejudiced 
because they can find positive identities diat bind the members of the 
ingroup, and this in turn lessens the need for negative attributions to 
outgroups and for maintaining group identity. Positive information 
about the outgroups undercuts negative stereotypes and helps to 
reduce social distance. 

Prejudices are formed in childhood. Therefore, the institutions in 
which children develop—the family and the schools—arc the places 
where deliberate intervention mechanisms to prevent development of 
prejudice should be put in place. These should include strategies for 
the development of multicultural competence at an early stage. 

Inasmuch as national identity is rooted in the common history of its 
people, the history that is taught should focus on the commonalities 
among the people, emphasizing the organic unity of the manifest 
groups, always highlighting national identity as the salient category. 
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Meaning and self-knowledge, in addition to self-enhancement, are 
important motivating factors for maintaining group coherence. Knowl¬ 
edge of our history and culture may provide the necessary meaning for 
Indian identity. 

It is important to recognize that while the existence of multiple 
groups in a society is a source of possible friction, multiple social 
identities of the individual persons are the fertile grounds for sowing 
seeds of intergroup integration. Crossed categories obtained in mul¬ 
tiple group affiliations are the best resource for reducing intergroup 
prejudices and conflicts. Crossed categorization diffuses and weak¬ 
ens the ‘Sve-they’* perception. The larger the opportunities for crossed 
categorization, the larger the number of diversely composed groups 
that are available to individuals to affiliate with. 
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A Note on What is Needed in India 
Studies and What the Government of 
India Can Do 

William D. Eastman 


There is an unhealthy dominance of the religious studies approach 
at the expense of text-based analytical scholarship. There are far 
too few people professionally engaged in the study of Indian 
religion who can handle its primary sources with any degree of 
competence. It is only to be expected that many will enter the 
subject through interest in religion rather than in Indian civiliza¬ 
tion, and it is desirable that they should be able to make this 
sort of move, but it is crucial that it be understood that this 
transition into the study of Indian phenomena is of little value, 
unless it takes place through a rigorous training in Indology. This 
is not just a matter of their picking up a language or two. They 
must also feel the necessity of getting themselves into a position 
in which they are able to interpret Indian texts within their own 
cultural context. This means working towards competence in the 
main branches of Indian learning, namely, Grammar (Vyakarana), 
Logic ( Tarka ), (Vedic) Hermeneutics ( Mimamsa ), “Law” (Pharma- 
sastra) and the non-Brahmanical Sastras (Buddhist Abhidhama, 
Pramana etc.). Very few are likely to master all these areas, but 
it is essential that people study all of them to the extent that they 
understand their nature and role in Indian religious thought, so 
that they know when they need to be taken into consideration in 
research. It should not be possible, as it is at the nrp<?enf nmp 
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to hold a job m a university teaching Indian religion and to know 
Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature less than a person with a B.A. 
in the subject. 

Interest in Indian religions should be encouraged but I think 
that it has developed at the expense of other important areas of 
Indology, notably the study of pre-Islamic Indian history and the 
skills essential to research in that area, namely, epigraphy and 
numismatics. If this branch of Indology were encouraged, there 
would also be substantial benefits for the study of Indian religion, 
since epigraphical records of religious endowments provide a vital 
framework within which to read the largely prescriptive religious 
literature. 

To promote Indology internationally, the Government of India 
should take steps to avert the catastrophe already underway as 
the result of its neglect of its own vast collections of manuscripts. 
If these collections are allowed to rot away unconserved and not 
even microfilmed, there will be little left with which to study India’s 
contributions to the world. The greater part of India’s literature 
survives only in manuscripts and the part that has been edited 
has been edited uncritically in nearly all cases and on the basis 
of only a small number of the available manuscripts This applies 
not only to the more obscure authors but also to the great classics 
of pan-Indian and even international fame. It is absolutely vital, 
therefore, that the Government of India launch a project: 

1. to produce a microfilm record of all the manuscripts in 
Indian collections that have not already crumbled to dust 
or been eaten by termites and 

2. to ensure that what has survived is saved from further 
deterioration. 

The Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts (IGNCA) in 
Delhi is engaged m a pan-Indian microfilming project. However, 
it' appears to be on a very small scale. No steps have been taken 
to proceed from collection to collection and putting everything on 
record. That is what is needed if the catastrophe is to be averted. 

The government should ensure that all Indian libraries adopt 
a policy of complete openness to research. It is only too common, 
as Indian as well as non-Indian scholars will testify, for requests 
for photographic reproduction to be unacknowledged or refused 
by certain libraries. The overall result is that it is very difficult 
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to prepare a critical edition of a text. This is especially damaging 
in the case of postgraduate students doing doctoral research, for 
they have to work within narrow time-limits. The scientific basis 
of Indology is the study of texts through manuscripts. To remove 
all obstacles to this study would add greatly to the productiveness 
of India Studies throughout the world. 

The government should provide Research Fellowships for San- 
skritists and other Indologists trained in India’ to work for periods 
in universities in the West. This would be of immense benefit to 
both sides. Western scholars would benefit from traditional Indian 
scholarship in the Sdstras and Indian scholars would benefit by 
developing a broader and more analytical outlook on their subject. 

Governments can really do little promote scholarship. Their 
clumsy interventions often stunt rather than promote research. 
However, within some narrowly defined areas government agencies 
can promote research if they keep politics out of it. The NEH 
in the USA is a good example of a governmental agency promoting 
research in the humanities in a way that private endowments would 
not be able to do. The NEH would be a fine model to emulate 
if the Government of India would like to promote research in the 
humanities, especially in classical India, by Indian scholars. This 
is extremely important, because the vast majority of scholars 
working on various aspects of India’s present and past are found 
in India itself. But the government needs to bring into the decision¬ 
making process those fine Indian scholars who can set high 
standards of scholarship Unfortunately, when one reads Indian 
publications, both books and journals, there appears to be little 
quality control. 

The government through a non-political agency should support 
not only individual research but especially larger projects under¬ 
taking by Institutions The critical editions of the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana could not have been undertaken by individuals, and 
they would not have been successfully completed without public 
subventions. That model is now being continued in the Sanskrit 
Dictionary Project of the Deccan College in Pune. But such large 
projects must use modem technologies if they are to be completed 
within a reasonable period of time. The Sanskrit Dictionary Project 
can be completed within our lifetime only if it is computerized. 
Seventeen years after the publication of the first fascicle they have 
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completed just about half of the entries under the first letter ‘a;’ 
at that rate it will probably take a few centuries for it to be 
completed! 

I would also like the Government of India -to regard scholars 
across the globe, but especially in the USA, who specialize in India 
Studies as India’s natural allies and friends. There was a time 
when the government looked upon these scholars with suspicion; 
it used to take many months to get a visa. One great step would 
be to allow the American Institute of Indian Studies (AIIS) to use 
some of the PL 480 funds it now receives to establish a permanent 
endowment to facilitate research on India by American scholars. 
This will cost the Government of India absolutely nothing, but will 
put the future of Indological studies in America on a secure footing. 
I cannot think of any organization that has been more responsible 
for promoting of India studies (and incidentally good will toward 
India) during the past thirty or so years than the AIIS. It would 
be nice if the Government of India sees the AIIS and its members 
as natural allies within the USA to promote the interests of India 
at a time when the focus seems to be on the Far East. 

Indian universities cannot really be separated from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, because the government controls the universities 
in practically all areas. The universities cannot on their own decide 
to add and subtract faculty or departments. The universities are 
completely funded by the University Grants Commission (UGC), 
a division of the Ministry of Education. Thus, to some extent we 
cannot ask what the government can do without, to some extent, 
considering the universities. Part of the reason for this is because 
there are several government-sponsored institutions that serve 
more or less as universities that specialize in Indological studies 
or research, including the Lai Bahadur Shastri Kendriya Sanskrit 
Vidyapith in New Delhi, the Sampurnananda Sanskrit College m 
Varanasi, the Deccan College, Bhandarkar Institute, Vaidika 
Samsodhana Mandala, and Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth in 
Pune, the Government Sanskrit College and Adyar Library in 
Madras, the Oriental Research Institute m Mysore, and many 
more. In this respect, the Government of India is maintaining 
Sanskrit study to the extent that the public wants it. 

If there is any single thing that strikes me at the moment, it 
is that the government should encourage the modernization of 
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facilities at these institutions. For example, the holdings of the 
libraries desperately need to be computerized, or at the very least 
made more user-friendly. This is a very difficult task at the 
moment; because most of the heads of the these institutions are 
not convinced of this. Most of the libraries are in a state of chaos, 
Another need is to provide more money to the libraries for 
acquisitions. The funding for the libraries must be increased by 
the UGC, 

The government can press (and help fund) single affiliated 
institutions such as the Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, 
and consortia of several institutions, to sponsor global conferences. 
One good example is the World Sanskrit Conference, held every 
third year. The last time it was in India was 1981 (in Varanasi). 
Since then it has been in Philadelphia, Leiden, Vienna, and next 
January in Melbourne. Hardly any Indian can afford to go—nor 
can any non-Indian scholars. There is no question that the best 
Sanskritists are still, on the whole, in India. It seems to me that 
one of the reasons for holding this conference in expensive western 
cities is to enable the international office-bearers to get free trips. 
This conference should always be held in India. It would be bigger, 
more successful for the non-Indians, and enable Indian scholars 
to network with colleagues from abroad. 

Indian scholars actively model themselves after 18th century 
European Indologists. The clear direction of Indological scholar¬ 
ship is increasingly interdisciplinary. Indian institutions must begin 
to attune themselves to combining traditional linguistic knowledge 
with the study of religion, anthropology, and social science if 
Indology is to continue to be productive. It should be noted that 
Indology is not indigenous to India. The native educational system 
stresses memory and exact transmission of knowledge. This notion 
of accurate and therefore correct knowledge has been transferred 
to the modem primary, secondary, and university education, and 
from there it naturally inhabits the professions of teaching and 
research. Creative, analytical, interpretative thought, which does 
not necessarily represent incorrect knowledge, has characterized 
Indology. But this has been difficult to obtain in India because 
of cultural inhibitions against both misrepresenting correct knowl¬ 
edge and moving away from the scholarly path established by 
Victorian Indology, that is to say of the Indology of the gurus of 
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the present generation of scholars. Any of us can of course list 
many creative scholars in India, but in virtually all cases they must 
transcend their training. The language skills of Indian scholars 
are on the whole far superior to those of non-Indians. Thus, it is 
my feeling that once the languages have been gained the scholars 
need to be encouraged to think creatively about their own material. 
The government and autonomous bodies can do this by enhancing 
the library acquisition budgets, encouraging greater interaction 
among scholars through sponsorship of conferences, and by 
encouraging interdisciplinary research. 
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Report on the International 
Symposium on India Studies 

Amit Dasgupta 


The Background 

In early September 1991, during the visit to Germany by the Prime 
Minister of India, the Hon’ble ShriP.V. NarasimhaRao, a meeting was 
arranged between the Prime Minister and leading German Indologists, 
by the then Ambassador of India to Germany. The Indologists shared 
with the Prime Minister the deep fascination and lifetime interest that 
they have with India. They further mentioned that they were a dwindling 
group as the universities were reticent about providing the required 
funding for Indological Studies, They made a fervent appeal to India 
to take urgent corrective steps to sustain the worldwide scholastic 
interest in Indology. 

The interaction with the German scholars made a deep impression 
on Shri Narasimha Rao. It was necessary, he believed, that this 
scholarly fascination with India should receive not only recognition, but 
active and sustained support also. The India scholars and experts 
were genuine friends of India and it was necessary to encourage their 
interest in India and in things-Indian. At the same time, there was need 
to encourage studies of contemporary India, Modern, vibrant, demo¬ 
cratic India should be no less an important area of scholarly pursuit 
than ancient India’s heritage. It was essential, therefore, to build a 
bridge between classical India and contemporary India, between 
Indological Studies and India Studies. 

The decision was taken to organise an International Symposium on 
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India Studies which would promote a holistic understanding of India, 
giving equal importance to the transcendental and the here-and-now, 
the classical and the contemporary, the spiritual and the scientific, the 
religio-philosophical and the socio-economic-political, avoiding ata¬ 
vism as well as exclusive modernism—suffhsing, as it were, all 
disciplines concerning India- The Symposium was intended for: 

( a) taking a critical review of the achievements and current work m 
studies relating to India (Classical, Ancient, Medieval and 
Contemporary) in all its varied aspects, 

( b) encouraging the discovery of new dimensions of Indian life and 
thought, and 

(c) attempting to suggest new directions for such studies, so that 
they become more comprehensive, multi-disciplinary and rele¬ 
vant, for understanding the actualities that constitute present- 
day India and opening up a futuristic vista for a practicable 
passage to a "more-than”. 

A National Organizing Committee was setup under the Chairman¬ 
ship of the eminent scholar Prof K. Satchidananda Murty. It was 
decided that the Indian Council for Cultural Relations (ICCR), which 
is a autonomous body under the administrative control of the Ministry 
of External Affairs of the Government of India, would be the Secre¬ 


tariat for the Symposium. The choice of the ICCR was appropriate 
because one of the principal objectives of the Council was cultural 
diplomacy, or the attempt at improving the manner in which India is 
perceived and projected abroad at a people-to-people level. 

There are two levels at which diplomacy operates; one is at a 
Government-to-Government leVeh die secomd, which is much deeper, 


is at a i 


in which we perceive one another, in removing miscdneeptions ? Very 
often the way in which we perceive- a 'country or a people is a reflection 


or a projection pt our own personal e^ierienc^St rms is ai me most 
unhappy experience can hold a‘grudge against a country and indeed, 


against all ] 
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on the basis of %' single experience. But 
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The way India is perceived is extremely diverse. One reasonably 
prevalent image of India is closely linked to her colonial past, to the 
good-old-days-that-were, of Maharajahs and elephants and Sahibs. 
Films have contributed a great deal towards entrenching this view. 
Another image of India focuses on the heat and the dust, the flies, the 
extreme poverty, the trains that are never on time, the inadequate 
infrastructure coupled with an inept Government and a corrupt civil 
service. This perception of India is an extension of the colonial image 
because, in a way, India's ills are blamed on her break with the British 
Raj. 

A diametrically opposite view portrays India as a land of infinite 
opportunities with major strides in science, technology and develop¬ 
ment. To a large extent, this kind of image projection is an advertising 
strategy. It suppresses the warts and highlights the positive aspects 
only. Such image-projection is going to gain ground through official 
sponsorship as India attempts to woo foreign investors and open up her 
markets. 

Attempts at a holistic understanding of India have been made 
especially by non-Indian scholars. In the words of the distinguished 
scholar of Indian history, Percival Spear: 

The history of India provides both an inspiration and a challenge to 
the historian. It inspires by its vast range and scope, its colour, its 
variety, its rich cluster of personalities, it challenges with its 
complexities, its long periods of obscurity, its unfamiliar move¬ 
ments, and its stark contrasts between luxury and poverty, between 
gentleness and cruelty, creation and destruction. 

(Percival Spear: India: A Modem History, 
University of Michigan Press, 1961; pp. 3.) 

Earlier itwas the fascination with the itihas and the puranas Persons 
like Max-Miiller contributed substantially in this direction and in the 
pursuit of Indology. Spread over Germany, France, England, Hungary, 
Russia, North America—these scholars generated an interest in India 
and in things-Indian. A new band of scholars and India-experts has 
slowly emerged whose fascination is not so much with classical India 
(Indology) but with modem India (India Studies). These scholars 
have devoted their lives to an understanding of the complex diversity 
of India’s cultural personality Judith Brown, Colette Caillat, Sengaku 



How many streams of men and women 
Came here like gushing streams. 

How many of them submerged themselves 
In this ocean. 

Into this land 

Came the Aryans, the non-Aryans, the 
Dravidians and the Chinese, 

The Huns, the Sakas, the Pathans and the Moghuls, 

And lost their identity in one being. 

They came through mountain passes, through deserts, 

Amidst pitched battles and rivers of blood. 

They came singing their glory, 

Proud and boisterous, 

But finally they merged themselves amidst us, 

Their sound and fury 
Got merged with our being’ 4 . 

(Quoted in B.N. Pande’s “Vedanta and Sufism", 
Indian Horizons , ed. Amit Dasgupta, Vol. 44, 

No. 3,1995 pp. 146.) 

It is appropriate to write a few words about ISIS, the acronym for the 
Symposium. ISIS was the Supreme Goddess worshipped by the 
ancient Egyptians. Derived from the root of a Greek word which means 
“Knowledge", ISIS is considered to be all that has been, that is and that 
ever will be. Everything issues out of her and exists because of her. As 
Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty wrote in his Introduction to The Divine 
Peacock • Understanding Contemporary India, (K Satchidananda Murty 
and Amit Dasgupta (eds.) Wiley Eastern Ltd., 1994), 

It is nice and interesting that the acronym of our Symposium should 
turn out to be one of the designations of the supreme creative and 
sustaining power (Shakti) of the cosmos. 

The Symposium sought to bring together those who were united m 
their fascination with India. Itwasfeltthat itwouldbe desirable tohave 
around sixty of the most eminent scholars, foreign and Indian, for 
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intensive discussions and an exchange of views, at a place preferably 
outside Delhi, where it would be possible to create a perfect ambience 
for a rigorous interchange of views among the participants. From 
November 28th till December 2nd, 1994 some of the finest scholars 
the world over met at Kovalam, Kerala for the International Sympo¬ 
sium on India Studies. 

Report on the Proceedings 

In his inaugural address—extempore for the most part—the Prime 
Minister of India hoped that the Symposium would contribute towards 
a greater understanding of India and of the world at large. Setting the 
tone of the Symposium, the Prime Minister said, 

Perhaps no one can study India’s past and its present, and do equal 
justice to both. To romanticize the past is not to understand it. But 
to discredit the past on the basis of the present.... is unbalanced. 
By all means, let us study the past. But, let us not, while extolling the 
glory that was India, forget what India is. 

The Prime Minister spoke of India as a conceptrashtr than a country 
He hoped that through a holistic approach, scholars would be able to 
understand and appreciate the diversity and pluralism that makes 
India into a fascinating mosaic, “where every strand enriches the 
tapestry of the nation as a whole”. 

From November 29th onwards, the formal seesions began Each 
session had a special theme. Prof. K Satchidananda Murty had 
identified the scholars for each theme and wrote detailed letters to 
them, so that their presentations could consider different aspects of 
the central theme drawing on the especial expertise of the scholars to 
enable mdepth consideration and dialogue on the themes. Each theme 
also carried a brief ‘introduction’ written by him to identify the issues. 
Let us consider the Sessions and presentations* briefly. 


* Some of the presentations/papers are carried in this volume Copies of all papers 
are available at the Library of the ICCR. The ICCR also has the verbatim 
proceedings of the Symposium and a transcript of the proceedings These are 
available for reference by scholars 


Editors 
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Session 1: What is India? 

This would consider critically different ways in which Indiahas been 
and is conceptualised/envisaged/imagined/encompassed by non- 
Indians and Indians, and try to suggest new ways. 

There were three speakers* and they were Gerard Fussman, B.V. 
Subbarayappa and K. Ramakrishna Rao. 

Gerard Fussman speaking on the notion of Indian civilization points 
to the serious definitional problems we encounter. How do we define 
what a civilization is? In everyday speech, civilization refers to “a 
superior culture”. The antonym of‘civilized’ people is ‘uncivilized’ or 
‘barbaric’ people. Fussman says such a concept is problematic 
especially when we recall how a ‘civilized* people, i.e., the Germans, 
pretended to defend European civilization against Jewish-Christian 
intelligentsia and Bolshevik (alsoJcwish-Christian) barbarity or when 
we recall how the same Allied troops who had fought against the Nazis 
for the freedom of Europe suppressed local freedom-fighters in Asia 
and Africa While it is problematic to speak of ‘superior civilizations’ 
and ‘the white man’s burden’, Fussman says it is equally difficult to 
speak of a national civilization, that is unmodified by time and 
boundaries principally because as history has shown “there is no such 
thing as a timeless and unevolving civilization. There are only time- 
limited and class-limited cultures which we partly inherit.” It is 
difficult therefore, according to Fussman, to speak about an Indian 
civilization. Fussman says that he could speak about the Harappan 
civilization (whose main centres he in Pakistan) or the Gandharan 
civilization (ofwhich no remains are located on today’s Indian soil) or 
the Gupta civilization. This, according to Fussman, is neither a denial 
of Indian unity nor a contradiction. Indeed, on the contrary, “great 
civilizations are often the result of the mingling of different peoples m 
one and the same country or cultural area. That is true of Greeks, of 
Romans, or to jump to contemporary times, of British, French, Ameri¬ 
cans and Russians.” According to Fussman, we can speak of anlndian 
civilization for our time. If, as Fussman says, Panini were only a 
Sanskritian grammarian, his name would be forgotten like the names 

* We are providing a brief note on the speakers in parenthesis when we refer to those 
speakers whose papers are not earned in this volume 


Editors 
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of so many Indian, Latin, Greek or French grammarians. Likewise, 
Ashoka is deemed a great king, not because he conquered Orissa but 
because he preached universal values. What Fussman is pointedly 
referring to is that India or Indian civilization cannot simply be 
understood on the basis of contemporary maps and territorial demar¬ 
cations. He recalls how in Cambodia especially, there is a civilization 

“which looks perfectly Indian (with) .Sanskrit incriptions, Brah- 

manic religions, Indian-born Brahman priests and rajagurus; huge 
temples built along Indian shastras, etc.” This then, becomes the 
essence of what is India When we speak of Indian civilization then, 
according to Fussman, we go far beyond the contemporary territorial 
boundaries. (Is Mohenjo-Daro a more Indian town than Kathmandu?) 

Subbarayappa (Honorary Director, Centre for History and Philoso¬ 
phy of Science, Bangalore) argues that the hitherto unexplained 
discontinuity between Vedic India and the Indus Valley civilization can 
be understood after we decipher the Indus script. The general view 
that the Indus script which was found on seals and other inscribed 
objects symbolizes the language of the Harappan is, according to 
Subbarayappa, a fallacious view. He argues that it may not be correct 
to assume that the Harappan language was the same everywhere, i.e., 
in Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa, Kalibangan, Banavali etc. Rather, it may 
be more plausible to consider that there could have been a multiplicity 
of both languages and dialects in the area Observing that the mytho¬ 
logical thought structures of Mesopotamia and Vedic India are similar 
but not identical, Subbarayappa suggests that there should have been 
another ancient culture which developed its own mythology, parallel 
but not identical to the Mesopotamians. It would be desirable, accord¬ 
ing to Subbarayappa, if a interdisciplinary study of the relationship 
between the Harappan and the Vedic India civilization could be 

carried out. 

Ramakrishna Rao reflected on the complex subject of Indian 
identity. He argues that one’s Indianness does not consist in subscrib¬ 
ing to a belief system or in manifesting a behavioural stereo-type. 
Rather, it consists in his categorization and self-definition as an 
Indian, and the consequent emotional bonding and sharing of certain 
sentiments and feelings with fellow-Indians “Cultural edinic, and 
other factors may be involved as relevant and meaningful detcrmi- 
nants in the categorization process, but they do not define my'Indian 
identity, which is embedded in the process of identification, we 
subjectively/ee/for India and other Indians For the large members of 
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‘Indians* who live outside India, their ‘Indian identity’ is manifest in 
the joys and sorrows they experience when good or bad things happen 
to India and to Indians. There is however no dichotomy involved 
through diverse multiple identities. It is possible to identify in the U.S. 
as an American citizen and at the same time, feel Indian—unless 
there is a clash between Indian and American interests. We can also 
have parallel identities—a national identity (Indian), a professional 
identity (psychologist, plumber, journalist), and other identities (lan¬ 
guage, caste, etc.). In other words, each one of us can have a mosaic 
of identities and these can all be integrated rather than be in conflict 
Ramakrishna Rao argues that “a country with multiple religions is less 
likely to experience religious tensions if the people enjoy multiple 
identities which help bring together people belonging to different 
religions. The same can be said of language, ethnic, and caste 
groups”. 

The papers were then open to discussion. This was dialogue and 
interaction at its best as the finest India-scholars sought to understand 
the issues involved behind the complex question, “What is India?” 
Such a dialogue does not result in “answers” or “solutions”. It may 
therefore be best to list some of the principle questions or issues which 
were raised: 

• Can we understand what India is simply by listing what India or 
Indian civilization is not? 

• When we say “we are mlndia” how do we distinguish this from not 
being in Pakistan? 

• Considering the manner in which new countries are being cre¬ 
ated, how do we have a ‘national’ identity? 1 

• What makes a person Indian? Is it the way he is ‘treated’ (for 
having an Indian passport) ? Is ‘India’ a geographical entity or a 
political entity? 

Session 2: India World Interface 

This would discuss critically the methodologies implicitly or explic¬ 
itly adopted in understanding and interpreting Indian thought, life 

and culture, and may outline new ones 

Papers were presented by Wilhelm Halbfass, Gerard Colas, Heinrich 
von Steitencorn and Hiltrud Rustau 
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Wilhelm Halbfass in his presentation provides “a brief survey of 
some exemplary Western, European approaches to India”. According 
to Halbfass, modem Indological research and the systematic philo¬ 
logical and historical exploration of India’s religious and philosophi¬ 
cal tradition began towards the end of the eighteenth century, during 
the lifetime of G.W.F, Hegel (1770-1831). It is associated with die 
works of William Jones, Wilkins, Colebrooke, the foundation of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (1784) and the establishment of the first 
chairs of Indian studies in Europe (Paris 1814, Bonn 1818). However, 
interest in Indian thought and life had begun much earlier and can be 
traced back to classical antiquity. 

Traditional Hinduism, on the other hand, according to Halbfass 

“has never actively reached out for the West.It has not been driven 

by the zeal of proselytization and discovery, or by the urge to under¬ 
stand and master foreign cultures. It has neither recognized the 
foreign.... as an alternative or counterpart, not as a potential source 
of inspiration and self-understanding, nor as a possible object of 
conversion.” Indeed, if one were to refer back to traditional terminol¬ 
ogy, foreigners were known as mleccka, a concept which is more 
pejorative than ‘barbarians’. The Arya, explains Halbfass, who is the 
proper and legitimate inhabitant of India ( bharata) and the possessor 
(and guardian) of the Vedic dharma “had to protect his identity against 
the foreign barbarians, to the extent that the Aryas, and especially the 
Brahmins, were not supposed to learn the languages of the barbarians 
or associate with them, for this would endanger their purity and 
identity. What is more, they should not visit any foreign countries, and 
especially avoid travelling on the seas or across foreign oceans.” 
Reference to the medical text, the Bhamprakasaof Bhav^tnisra (l$thb 
century) suggests that syphilfis, a hitherto unknown diseases *^3^ 
brought to India by the Europeans or “Franks” essence 

therefore, foreigners connoted decay,* decadence and- a polluting 
influence. They were as a result, shunned. * 

Halbfass points to Raja Rammohun Roy (“die father of modern 
Indian thought”) as die first documented openness to the foreign and 
non-Indian world. After Rammohun Roy took the first step, many 
others followed suit. But, in the 19th centuiy, according to Halbfass, 
“India discovered Europe by being discovered by the Europeans , the 
Indian ‘discovery’of the West was thus “not an outgrowth of the history 
of India itself. Itdidnof re^ilt from any Indian quest or expectations. 
Instead* it appeared as a break brought about from without. India did 
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not search for the West. But after it was ‘discovered* by it, it developed 
diverse, characteristic and highly significant modes of reception, 
appropriation, response and self-assertion. The presence of European 
thought in modem Indian thought is certainly more pervasive and 
deep-rooted than in turn the presence of India in European thought.” 

Gerard Colas draws attention to different European ways of perceiv¬ 
ing Indian philosophy and religion. Among the principal figures among 
Europeans, Colas refers to William Jones, the Schlegel brothers 
(Friedrich and August Wilhelm), G.FW. Hegel, Sylvain Levi, Marcel 
Mauss and Henri Michaux. Drawing on the short review, Colas at¬ 
tempts to formulate suggestions on new and better ways of under¬ 
standing India which depends essentially on the interest and efforts 
made by European and Indian governments. Colas has two principal 
suggestions, first with regard to education and training, and second 
with regard to research. At the university level in Europe, Colas calls 
for the systematic introduction of the teaching of Indian philosophy 
and for a contact with still-living Indian traditions. Coupled with these, 
Colas suggests the urgent task of preserving manuscripts which are 
deteriorating. Simultaneosly, Indians should not isolate themselves 
and need to overcome vague, unarticulated anti-colonial attitudes. 
Contacts between scholars of both sides needs to be actively encour¬ 
aged and infrastructures built, both in India and in Europe, to facilitate 
the exchange of scholars. This can only happen, Colas argues, through 
greater financial support from European and Indian governments. 

Heinrich von Steitencom began his presentation with an overview of 
German Indology. The considerable and sustained interest that Ger¬ 
man scholars have had in India is well-documented, von Steitencorn 
attributes this in large measure to an early 19th century Prussian 
diplomat and Minister of Culture and Education, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, who was instrumental in creating the first two chairs of 
Indology in Germany (Bonn in 1818, Berlin in 1820). Within a short 
span of time, these two chairs acquired world-wide recognition for the 
high standard of scholarship and triggered-off an abiding interest in 
India, particularly in Indology, the study of the science of languages 
(developed later into general linguistics) and mythology (developed 
later into the comparative history of religions). TTie 19th century saw 
first the fascination for the structure of languages and the search for 
the sources of Indo-European cultures; in the second half of the century 
there was a growing interest in philosophy and religion; and towards 
the end of the century the need for personal religious experience anil 
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self-fulfilment. Strangely, classical Indology survived both world wars 
von Steitencom attributes this to an action by Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose. According to von Steitencorn, Netaji dispatched a regiment of 
Indian volunteers to fight the British at the side of Germany. But the 
German army leadership could not communicate with Netaji’s troops. 
It needed the help of the Indologists who had to serve as interpreters. 
Since these Indian troops were not sent to the most dangerous places 
but rather were stationed in areas of relative tranquillity, the transla¬ 
tors had the same benefit. While most of their'age group met widi 
death at the front, many German Indologists literally escaped death 
because of their competence in Indian languages! 

von Steitencorn however laments that today Indology is not a subject 
that a student would normally decide to pursue. In the current socio¬ 
economic milieu, a job would be hard to come by. As a result, there is 
declining emphasis in academic institutions on German Indology. 
What needs to be done would require considerable support from the 
Indian and German governments. The Indian Government should not 
hesitate to send an increasing number of young Indian students of 
Indian philosophy and language (as opposed to only sending students 
of science, medicine or engineering) to Germany, so that they can be 
exposed to rigorous methodological training. Second, the Indian 
Government should facilitate the exchange of scholars as such ex¬ 
change would not only enable sharing of specialized knowledge but 
more importantly, to an increased awareness on different ways of 
looking at things. It is also essential for the Indian Government, 
according to von Steitencorn, to promote the study in India of young 
Germans for a period of at least two years. As may be seen, both 
Heinrich von Steitencom and Gerard Colas have stressed on the need 
for the active support and intervention by the Indian and German 
governments, if Indology is to continue to thrivein German universitites. 

Hiltrud Rustau argues on the need to take a scholarly interest on 
everything that is published Students of philosophy in European 
countries must be exposed to non-European philosophies also. In other 
words, studies in the field of Indian philosophy have to become a part 
of the studies of philosophies Rustau recalls diat the Bhagwad Gitaw&s 
first published in Germany m 1823 and since then, it has inspired 
analyses and debate. 

The papers were then put forward for questions and discussions. 
Some of the principal issues that were raised were as follows: 

• How can an interest be created among the younger generation 
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for pursuing India Studies and Indology as an academic career? 

• How can a mechanism be established that collates and orga¬ 
nizes the rich primary research material or manuscripts which 
are scattered all over India and Europe? 

• There is need for greater interaction between Indian and Euro¬ 
pean scholars and for the collective support of both European 
and Indian Governments to Indology and India Studies. 

Session 3 : Science and Technology 

The history of science and technology in the classical, medieval, 
pre-modern, colonial and post-independence periods will be 
overviewed. Opinions like the following need to be examined: the 
development of science and technology is of ‘no use’ unless “the 
debns of the past encrusting the present and acting as a hindrance” 
is “simultaneously demolished”; post-independence science is "in¬ 
ternationally less significant” than that during the Bose-Raman era 
before 1947. What is meant by terms like “scientific temper” and 
“social relevance” of science, and how to promote them, if desir¬ 
able? Has there been and/or is there an Indian way of doing science, 
and if so, is it good to preserve it, and how? If so far there has been 
no such thing, can one be evolved? 

The principal speakers were J.S. Bajaj, B.V. Subbarayappa and 
David Pingree. 

Bajaj’s paper traces how from the Vedic period onwards there has 
been a rational approach to the understanding of internal causes of 
disease including the development of surgery. Indeed, the earliest 
reference to surgery in India is to be found in Rig Veda “wherein asmns 
appear on the battlefield and provide appropriate prosthesis (artifi¬ 
cial limbs made of iron) to Vispala who lost his legs in the battlefield.” 
Bajaj draws attention to Sushrut Samhita which classifies surgical 
operations into excision ( chhedna), incision ( bhedana ), puncturing 
( vyadhana ), probing ( eshana) and scarification ( lekhana ), including 
detailed descnptions of the cauterization process. Bajaj laments that 
a hiatus has grown between the practitioners of the modern system of 
medicine and those of the Indian system He argues that it is vital to 
develop a curricular framework for imparting knowledge about the 
history of medicine and of yoga 

Subbarayappa reiterates Bajaj’s theses that a system of medicine 
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had been developed in India from as early as the Vedic times. While 
ayurueda continued its strong tradition of therapy and surgery, by the 
12th and 13th century AD with the advent of unam, Subbarayappa sees 
mutual influences and interactions. Two new diagnostic methods, the 
pulse and urine examinations which did not find a place in the 
Ayurvedic classics (the Charaka and the SushrutSamhita) were adopted 
by the Ayurvedic practitioners influenced either by the Islamic or the 
Chinese medicinal system Subbarayappa draws attention to ad¬ 
vances in Indian technology, such as the extraction of zinc. “The 
famous Iron Pillar near Delhi is 24 feet and 3 inches in height and six 
tonnes in weight and has remained unrusted for 1500 years” illustrat¬ 
ing thereby, the advancements m Indian macro-iron technology. In 
modem India, Subbarayappa argues that Jawaharlal Nehru played a 
unique and stellar role in the promotion of a rational attitude and ‘a 
scientific temper*. 

Pingree’s (Professor, History of Mathematics and of Classics, 
Brown University) presentation is on the history of mathematical 
astronomy. He argues that historically while the transfer of scientific 
theories from one culture to another has been a normal and necessary 
contnbution to the development of the sciences in the various cultures 
of the world, each recipient culture has transformed the interpretation 
of the phenomena it has received so that they fit into the norms of their 
own intellectual traditions. 

Some of the principal issues which emerged as a result of the 
discussions are as follows: 

• There is still considerable work to be done in editing and 
translating the basic literature of vedas and their aneilliary 
texts. In (his regard, vedic studies can benefit from modem 
techniques and thinking. For example, the Great Pune dictionary 
is going to take several years more to complete. Anything that 
can be done to speed up the publication of the book would be a 
major contribution. 

• Only a small, though significant part of the compendia Charaka 
and Sushrut Samhitas have been examined. A complete dissec¬ 
tion is however required to fully appreciate the process by which 
medicine was made a Brahmanic science. 

• While trying to understand the achievements of Indian science, 
it is necessary to place science within the larger context of the 
Indian tradition*. 
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Session 4 and 5: Language, Literature and Arts in India 

A. What is to be done with the multilingual and pluricultural pattern 
of India? Can it be used for promoting greater national unity and 
integrity as well as for desirable socio-economic transforma¬ 
tion? What should be the role of the mother tongue, the regional 
language, Hindi, classical languages as well as of English and 
foreign language in developing individuals and the nation? 

B. The realities and ideals revealed by contemporary Indian litera¬ 
ture taken as a whole, the problems it deals with and the 
solutions it suggests will be discussed. The writings concerning, 
as well as produced by, the economically backward, the socially 
disadvantaged, the religious and the ethnic minorities discrimi¬ 
nated because of gender and other factors, will be overviewed 
The mutual approach of non-Indian and Indian literatures, and 
the anticipations in Indian tradition of contemporary concerns in 
linguistics, semiotics and hermeneutics may be taken note of. 

C. The inter-relations among the metaphysical (religious/spm- 
tual?) aesthetic, historical and social factors as revealed in 
Indian Art will be discussed. The ways in which Indian Art has 
been appreciated so far will be critically analysed and possible 
new ways of doing so will be suggested. Answers to questions like 
these may be sought* How far can ancient/classical art inspire 
creative innovations now? How to popularize Indian Art m an 
authentic way to refine peoples’ sensibilities? “Popular” and 
“folk” art forms, past and present, as well as the classical and 
contemporary will be given due importance in discussions. 

This was initially conceptualized as two separate sessions, one on 
Language and Literature and the other on Arts in India. However, the 
sessions were reorganized and it was decided to merge them as there 
was, in the words of the Chairperson Kapila Vatsyayan (Academic 
Director, Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, New Delhi) “a 
secret binding thread” in the papers. 

On the subject of Language and Literature in India, papers were 
presented by Jack Hawley, Meenakshi Mukheijee and S.K. Verma. 

Hawley began his presentation by making a brief plea to adding the 
comparative study of religion to the academic structure in Indian 
universities Hawley’s paper, which is earned in this volume, elabo¬ 
rates on this subject m greater detail. Examining the issue of bhakti 
studies, Hawley suggests that there are at least three distinct areas of 
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of different literatures like Hindi, Oriya, Tamil or Marathi would add 
up to a composite literary history of India. Recent writings, according 
to Mukheijee, have challenged this theses urgingus “to see the country 
as a sort of ‘echo-chamber’ with interconnections and mutual influ¬ 
ences.” 

Basing her presentation on a monumental and celebrated two- 
volume anthology Suzi Tharu and K. Lalitha (eds.) Women Writing in 
India: 600 BC to the Present (Oxford University Press, New Delhi; Vol I 
1991, Vol II1993). The anthology provides a selection of writings by 
women, songs, poems, stories, essays, letters, autobiographical pieces, 
extracts from novels beginning with songs m Pali by Buddhist nuns 
from 600 BC and ending more than 1000 pages and 2000 years later 
with poems by ayoung Telugu writer bom in 1959. The anthology draws 
attention to a version of India’s past which was promoted not only by 
Orientalist Western scholars but also by the enlightened Indian 
reformists which gave centrality to a male upper caste perception of 
society. As a result, there is a dearth of recorded compositions by 
women in the earlier centuries. Their work was not considered impor¬ 
tant, what they sang or narrated was not considered as literature and 
hence, not preserved. The first volume of the Tharu and Lalitha 
anthology makes us aware of the diverse ways in which women in India, 
have though centuries, negotiated the restrictive grid to articulate their 
experience. 

To understand women’s literature, it is necessary for us to question 
“the sacred role" of women in Indian culture as custodians of tradi¬ 
tional values. Mukherjee emphasises that when we move from writings 
by men to also embrace wntmgs by women, we are in effect transform¬ 
ing the idea of literature itself, or at least, the prevalent perception, 
and that is what we need if we are to profile the literary history of India. 

Verma’s paper is on multi-lingualism in India. Verma argues that in 
apluricultural society, like India, language has a very important role to 
play and further, that multilingualism or linguistic plurality far from 
being negative and divisive is actually India’s strength. There are over 
1600 dialects in India and each language or languagq-variety in a 
multilingual setting forms a system network. The language policy in 
India helped the people develop a sense of belonging and achieve a 
sense of shared values in a pluralistic society. As a result, “one of the 
marked features of India’s linguistic scene has been a 
synthesis—seeking to move in two directions—a pan-Indian ‘high’ 
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academic and official link language on the one hand and diverse local 
and regional contact languages on the other." In other words, different 
languages have different roles to play: “the mother tongue has a role, 
the regional language has a role, Hindi has arole, English has a role, 
foreign and classical languages have their roles. ” What India needs 
then is not a melting pot, but a salad bowl or a mosaic, where every 
language will have its own features and each one is able to contribute 
to the richness, variety and wholeness of all the languages which form 
India. 

The discussions raised among others, the following principal is¬ 
sues: 

• If every person thinks and perceives according to his own 
i happens in a multilingual society, such as India? 

| M What constitutes:an “authentic- text? ? , . - • 

' On the subject of Arts in India, Vishwanathan Shastri sketched the 
tradition of Indian Art and linked it with an all-encompassing objec¬ 
tive. Of the four Purusharthas—Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksha—Shastri considers the first three as the means and the 
fourth, i.e., Moksha, or liberation from bondage, as the ultimate aim. 
Shastri contends that even ‘modern’ Indian art is influenced by the old 
traditional style. 

Session 6: The Plural Way 

This session would explore the ways m which Indian civilization has 
developed theories and practices of pluralism and seek to relate it 
to contemporary ideas and relations. 

Collette Caillat set the ball rolling by drawing on the ideas and 
practices in the classical Indian tradition which continue to have 
relevance in the secular, democratic Republic of India. Drawing 
extensively on the epics and the religious texts, Caillat argues that the 
values which were taught sustained themselves over time. Caillat 
quotes innumerable examples to illustrate this point. She quotes 
timeless “principles” such as “let a man overcome anger by non-anger 
(gentleness); let him overcome evil by good; let him overcome the 
miser by liberality; let him overcome the liar by truth.” As Caillat 
suggests, “what is recommended is not a passive attitude but a pacific 
crusade against all possible hostile or selfish instincts, which are to be 
replaced by a constantly, benevolent, charitable behaviour, even when 
circumstances are unfavourable. ” What Caillat recalls is the message 
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of Krishna to Aijuna, to search for “taintless yogin effortlessly 
savour (ing) the infinite bliss that is the touch of brahman 

Caillat’s paper and the session prompted several impromptu ‘pre¬ 
sentations’. The principal points that emerged were as follows: 

• Tolerance—the striving for identity—is an important part of the 
Indian tradition. 

• Are the dharma shastras now of purely symbolic value? 

• How does one “reconcile” the injustice committed to the “un¬ 
touchables”? 

• What is meant by ‘Indian’? Is he a “crucible” or a “mosaic”? 
Section 7; Democracy at Work 

This session would overview the career, nature and future of Indian 
democracy, both in terms of governance and justice. The innovation 
in Constitutional theory and practice which distinguish the Indian 
democratic experiment from many others will also be addressed 

Judith Brown who initiated the discussion, was followed by Dietmar 
Rothermund, Joseph Elder and Justice E. Venkatramiah. 

Drawing on the fundamental importance of the subject, Brown 
begins by reviewing the existing literature on the subject and then 
highlighting those issues which seem most relevant. Drawing attention 
to that fact that even ifwe go by simple statistics and numbers (India’s 
population is over 950 million; one in five in the world population is an 
Indian, by sheer size, India as a subcontinent is equivalent to Europe), 
the functioning of the nature of Indian democracy is of universal 
significance Brown asserts that continuance and success of demo¬ 
cratic forms of governance make India’s experience intellectually 
challenging, especially when it is set against that of other areas of 
former colonial rule in Asia and Africa, where democratic structures 
have so often collapsed under the weight of poverty and of ethnic 
diversity. Compared to Pakistan, with whom India shared a common 
inheritance in terms of both structure and experience from British 
rule, India appears all the more appealing, fascinating and even 
intriguing to lovers of democracy. Brown’s thesis is that die practice 
of democracy in India raises immensely complex issues for its 
observers and its protagonists and that these issues interlock and 
interact with each other, whether they are related to leadership, party 
formation and functioning, changing social identities and demands, 
or die performance of the economy. 
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Rothermund whose paper is on the linkage between democracy and 
national integration in India stresses on the importance of local 
government (Panchayati Raj) as the essential foundation of national 
democracy. However, “very little has been done about giving realpower 
to the village-level institutions or even to the municipalities of Indian 
cities”, indeed, “the telephone fees paid by the citizens of Bombay far 
exceed the municipal budget. ” Rothermund laments this “because the 
stability of democracy at the national level depends to a great extent 
on the vitality of the institutions of local government”, especially when 
you recall that at the time of the freedom movement, national politi¬ 
cians of the stature of Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel and 
Subhash Chandra Bose spent a part of their political careers in the 
service of their respective municipalities. 

Elder focuses on the Constitution and social structure of India to 
enqmre whether the contemporary social structures can realise the 
ideals implicit in the Constitution. Elder argues that in laying out the 
idea of the rights of citizens, the Indian Constitution is one of the most 
advanced in terms of the whole concept of human rights. There are 
three types of rights—the ideal of political rights, the ideal of eco¬ 
nomic rights and, what Elder calls, cultural rights—in which India was 
well ahead of the rest of the world, especially m defining these rights. 
Political rights encompassed equality before the law, prohibition of 
discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste etc, freedom of 
speech, assembly, movement, and most important, the abolition of 
untouchability Economic rights is especially unique because apart 
from referring to the right to work, there is a unique feature m that it 
encompasses the right of the weaker sections of the people and an 
especial effort towards the promotion of dieir educational and eco¬ 
nomic interests. The third type of right, which Elder calls “cultural 
rights”, is the right of any section of the citizens to conserve its own 
language, script or culture. 

Elder does not exhaustively examine all the contemporary social 
structures in India, but “arbitrarily” restricts himself to only five of 
them, i.e., kinship groups, language groups, religious groups, socio¬ 
economic classes and political units/parties. Finally, he enquires on 
the measures taken since independence to realise the ideals implicit 
in the Indian Constitution. He argues that there has been an on-going 
interaction and “the shape of these interactions has sometimes been 
reflected m amendments to the Constitution.” 

Justice Venkataramaiah (former Chief Justice of India) gives an 
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overview of the Constitution of India and laments that after indepen¬ 
dence, vested interests had misused the Constitution for narrow, 
myopic gains which undermined the nation. The struggle for indepen¬ 
dence had a laudatory effect in dismantling the barriers of caste, 
religion, language etc. as people united for a common aim and 
goal—th at of throwing the colonial rulers out and winning freedom. But 
after that, India’s pluralism was held hostage by the ruling classes and 
the dominant groups, to the extent that they even appeared to forget 
that “India had been constituted as a federal Government on account 
of her diversity.” 

In the discussions thatfollowed, the principal issues which emerged 
are as follows: 

• Political parties have an important role to play in the working of 
ademocracy. It is necessary for the leadership and the dominant 
institutions to persistently work to recreate the idea of the nation 
and to give it practical meaning. 

• Academic institutions need to fund and actively encourage 
research on various aspects of democracy, especially the politi¬ 
cal and financial foundations of local government. 

• The ideological foundations of Indian democracy and in particu¬ 
lar, pluralism must be strengthened and emphasized. 

• Can the future of democracy in India be linked to the fortunes of 
the Congress Party? 

• It is important to be sensitive to the concerns of the minority. The 
investigations conducted in regard to the Telengana problems 
contributed significantly to the successful resolution of the 
problem. When minorities call for such hearings, it is damaging 
to suppress or delay them. A case in point is the failure of 
successive Governments to investigate the attacks on the Sikhs 
following the assassination of Indira Gandhi in 1984. Justice 
delayed injustice denied. 

Session 8: India and the World 


This session will assess the history of the Indian initiative, presence 
and participation in 'world affairs and the potential future role, 
especially in the arena of peace, disarmament, and sustainable 
development. The evo^jihm ^Indian diplomacy at the bilateral, 
regional and global levi ^^g^ l'|feo be addressed. India’s contri¬ 
bution to human righ^pr^^^p^ifi globalforawill also be overviewed. 
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The global transformations in world society, both at the political 
and economic level, pose challenges to all nations; this session will 
also address this common human predicament especially from the 
standpoint of diplomacy and statecraft. 

The principal speaker in this session was N. Krishnan who argues 
that with the end of the Cold War and the dismantling of old structures, 
the world is confronted with a unique situation which necessitates the 
adaptation of ‘old’ ways of looking at the world. The most basic 
question is whether non-alignment as an important element in diplo¬ 
macy is relevant any longer, now that the world has only one Super 
Power left, Krishnan argues that it may be too early to dismiss or shelve 
non-alignment though, at present, the ‘movement’ maybe groping for 
a new agenda The Nehruvian paradigm encapsulated the essence of 
India and had six basic elements which continues even today. These 
are, first the fact that India is a civilisationally rich country where 
differences and opposites are reconciled through a process of synthe¬ 
sis, second, India has all along played the role of the pathfinder and 
the trend-setter; third, India quests for the journey from poverty and 
underdevelopment to progress; fourth, India is the champion of the 
underdog, the deprived and the under-privileged; fifth, the axiomatic 
principle of our polity is secularism and finally, India’s multi-cultural 
background makes it a microcosm of the world 

In the discussion that followed, the principal issues which emerged 
are as follows. 

• In the changing world scenano, does Nehru continue to be 
relevant? Should there not be a ‘new non-alignment’? 

• Is it not necessary for India to rethink its priorities in terms of 
relationships and seek out countries or regions with which it 
shares interests? 

Session 9 : Futuristic India Studies 

This would encourage discovery of new dimensions of Indian life 
and thought and attempt to suggest new directions. 

Unlike the other sessions in the Symposium, this session was 
exploratory in nature and enabled different speakers to present their 
views and suggestions on new directions and on the means by which to 
encourage their discovery Some ofthe principal pointswhich emerged 
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as a result of the presentations and the discussions are as follows: 

• It is essential to encourage translations so that Indian writings 
can be widely available. 

• There is increasing need for collaborative projects between 
Indian and non-Indian scholars, and for a networking between 
institutions. More foreign students should be sent to India, not 
for short-term courses, but for at least two years more than their 
degree course, so that they can learn at least one Indian language 
with complete fluency. 

• There is a need for new methodologies to be found. 

• Manuscripts must be preserved. Many valuable manuscripts in 
both public and private libraries are today in a state of decay and 
neglect. If these are lost, the damage would be irreparable. 

• There were areas that had not received adequate attention, 
others that had received too much. New areas of research 
should be explored. 

• There needs to be closer interaction and dialogue between those 
who study modern India and those who are focusing on ancient 
India. 

• The ISIS has accorded an opportunity to the scholars to stand 
apart and view the spectrum of India Studies from a holistic, 
multi-disciplinary point of view. Indian and non-Indian scholars 
havejoinedtogether in the work of discovering and rediscovering 
India. 

• There must be a Secretariat of India Studies which would not 
only keep in touch with all the well-known India scholars through¬ 
out the world but would also act as a clearing house of ideas. 
It is pertinent to mention that it was unanimously agreed that a 
International Society of India Studies under the Chairmanship 
of the eminent scholar Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty should 
be set up. 

Where Do we Go From Here ? 

An objective of ISIS was not only to identify the reasons why the 
fascination for India and in things-Ipdiah have- survived over time but 
also to identify how the scho1ia^ll^%eit c^nhe forthered and more 
importantly, channelised int&fiifc i perception of India and 

second, to seek the transition frOni ancient^ to modem India, from 
Indology to India Studies. The ^ytaposlum^u^ht to assess the state 
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and status of India Studies. It was tellingly brought out in paper after 
paper that India with its unique history and heritage is a fascinating 
subject for scholars, but sustained interest now requires outside, 
principally governmental, patronage and intervention especially through 
increased funding and the sponsorship of collaborative research and 
the exchange of scholars. Additionally, India Studies, or tjhe focus on 
developments in modern India cannot be construed to suggest that 
studies of ancient India, and in particular her philosophic traditions, 
can be abandoned. The two are not in conflict but can be meaningfully 
pursued scholastically, as part of a continuum. It was also agreed that 
India’s diversity and pluralistic heritage in terms of ethnicity, lan¬ 
guage and religion constitutes a major input to studies on the future oi 
democracy. Indeed, it is this diversity that emerges as one of India’s 
assets and hence, it is imperative that domestic politics sustains 
India’s plural heritage and weltanschaueng. 

ISIS emerged as one of the first occasions which brought together 
India scholars for a detailed debate on different aspects of research 
and investigation. The sessions were so structured and Prof. K 
SatchidanandaMurty’s briefings so precise as to enable each session 
to go into the various delineated subjects in depth. What is particularly 
remarkable were the discussions which followed the presentations 
enabling a theme to be perceived from various different standpoints 
so as to think of ‘new ways of seeing’. 

It was suggested that following the Symposium a Secretariat (or a 
International Society of India Studies) should be set up under the 
Chairmanship of the eminent scholar Prof. K Satchidananda Murty, 
which would keep in touch with India scholars and act as a clearing 
house for ideas. This is easier said than done. Unless there is 
committed funding, such a Secretariat cannot function nor indeed, be 
realised. The ICCR which is committed to enhancing the interaction 
between scholars could perhaps fulfil this role. But, dus would require 
an increase m its budget. 

When work on the Symposium began, it was hoped that it would be 
a watershed, and furthermore, that the Symposium would be a small 
step in a long journey. Ideas that change the shape of things to come 
are not always the recognition of the obvious. Sustained effort and 
continued interaction blossoms finally into breakthroughs. What ISIS 
achieved was not only a recognition of the tremendous dedication oi 
Indian and non-Indian scholars for studying different facets of India 
but also the dire need to encourage the dialogue and to sustain the 
interaction. 



The world we live in today is quite dramatically transformed with the 
collapse of the Soviet Union. Such transformations are inevitable and 
a part of history. It is our dialogue and understanding with our past 
which determines our present and the steps we take to encounter the 
future. Yet, with all this change, some fundamentals remain—India 
continues as a poor, underdeveloped country with hunger, illiteracy, 
lack of basic medicare, housing and sanitation taking centre stage. 

In the years that have passed since independence, India has moved 
through difficult times—assassinations, wars with Pakistan, strides in 
science and technology, population explosion, breakdown in health 

care, urbanisation,.the list is endless. Yet in all this, what has 

survived is the will of the Indian people to seek out diversity, to nourish 
it, to sustain it and to encourage an India based on plural values. The 
true test of Indian democracy is whether it will continue its heritage or 
like many of its neighbours who also shared the same colonial legacy, 
let democracy be sacrificed at the altar of autocracy and neo-colonial¬ 
ism. While the metaphor of the peacock's feather aptly captures the 
plural character of India, the resilience of the banyan tree humbly 
describes how this great civilization has survived the stresses and 
strains through the centuries. Like the perennial tree, India has stood 
firm, and it is this great resilience that has been a source of fascination 
and wonder for scholars the world over. 

This volume attempts to put together only a select set of papers. It 
is therefore a representative or illustrative volume and it is hoped that 
this book would act as the platform for launching a series of studies on 
India. 

In 1993, while I was with the ICCR, I was asked to prepare a paper 
which would attempt to define and identify new directions and thrust 
areas for die Council's activities m keeping with the changing global 
scenario. It appeared to me that ever since its inception in 1950, the 
Council had focused on projecting India principally through the per¬ 
forming and visual arts. This played an important role undoubtedly, 
but succeeded in only highlighting a fragmented and unidimensional 
image of India. People were aware of Pandit Ravi Shankar but ignorant 
about developments in India in the economic, industrial or scientific 
sphere 

Culture is a composite concept and its projection, therefore needs 
to be holistic. Kashmir, to my mind, is as much part of India’s cultural 
Heritage as M S. Subhalakshmi or Bismillah Khan. This is not to say 
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that the promotion of Indian art and culture was not important. Indeed 
it was, and its projection contributed substantially to debunking 
certain stereotypes that the colonial era had promoted. But, with the 
momentous and dramatic transformation in regional and global 
alignments among nations, there was, to my mind, an imperative need 
for the IGCR to project a holistic image of a vibrant, dynamic India 
(The Perennial Tree) not only to assist in the better perception and 
understanding of India among a larger cross-section of people but also 
to correct concerted attempts at image distortion by certain vested 
interests and countries. To put it simply, ICCR now has to help people 
‘Know India’ better. This to my mind is the essence and core of cultural 
diplomacy. (See Amit Dasgupta “Dissemination of Indian Culture 
Abroad "Journal of the Asiatic Society ’. Vol. XXXVTNo. 3,1994 pp 62-67) 

To help people know India better, to correct wilful image distortions 
or genuine errors in perception cannot be done overnight. It requires 
systematic intervention at various level. I recall a parable associated 
with Gandhiji. It is said that Gandhiji once visited two villages—the 
first was full of bad people and the second of good people. After 
spending some time in the first village, Gandhiji blessed the people 
and said that they should always stay in their village. The people were 
very happy because they did not want to start their life afresh in a new 
environment. Gandhiji then went to the second village and after 
mingling with the people for some time, he issued instructions that the 
people should all be uprooted from their village and scattered all over 
the country just as the wind scatters the dandelion. The people in the 
village were aghast. They came to Gandhiji and asked, “Why are you 
doing this to us O Master? We have lived our life following a code and 
an ethic. We have taught our children to be gentle, and caring and God¬ 
fearing. Yet, you punish us and reward those who violate every norm of 
decency and dignity. ” Gandhiji said, “The people in the first village are 
petty and small-minded I want them to stay where they are so that they 
are not able to spread their bigotry and evil ways. You are good people. 
You are kind and gracious and generous. I would like you to be in all 
parts of India, spreading the message of love and brotherhood and 
generosity.” 

The India-scholars are the Friends of India. They are like the 
residents of the second village. We need them in different parts of the 
world helping people to understand and know India better. 
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A Last Word 

It is difficult to end this report without writing a word about Prof, K. 
Satchidananda Murty. Prof. Murtyis known to many as an outstanding 
scholar. I met him first on a rather stuffy afternoon of discussions on 
highly erudite and 'objective' analyses ofwhat India is and what India 
is not. Here was an India, I thought, that I did not know and which 
somehow seemed so distant and far away. An India, I could not touch 
norfeelnorsmell,Whose sounds I could not hear. 'Directed' to assist 
in the Symposium, I had little or relative interest, dismissing it as yet 
‘another one of those’. It was however, the spirit and general charisma 
of Prof. Murty which uplifted the Symposium from ‘another one of 
those' to its present status. I discovered Prof. Murty not merely as a 
scholar par excellence, but as a gentle, gentle man with a deep-sighted 
vision and endearing personality who sought to understand the India 
of his dreams. 

Prof. K. Satchidananda Murty has rightly thanked a number of 
persons who played an important role in the success of die Sympo¬ 
sium. It would be inadequate to end this book without recalling that it 
was Prof; K, Satchidananda Murty and the Prime Minister of IndiaShn 
P.V. Narasimha Rao who translated this great event from dream to 
idea to reality. 
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